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ART. L—THE SECESSION OF THE SOUTH. 
THE SECESSION OF THE SOUTH AND A NEW CONFEDERATION NECES- 
SARY TO THE PRESERVATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY AND 
SOCIAL MORALITY. 


{It is unnecessary for us to say how far we agree or disagree with the senti- 
ments of our correspondent “ Python,” who has, during the past two years, pre- 
pared a series of papers, which have been very widely read and commented 
upon. 

In the conduct of the Review, it is the fixed and invariable habit of the editor 
to allow contributors to express their sentiments boldly and without reserve, 
and he has never hesitated, in the same spirit, to give publication to the reply 
as well as to the attack, it being understood that the pages of the Revirw are always 
open to the discussion of questions involving the rights and duties of the South. 

In the particular matter of Mr. Douglas, the Republican party, ete., we may, 
however, have occasion to say something in the editorial pages of the present 
issue of the Review, which will indicate a shade of difference between our cor- 
respondent Python and ourself. —Ep.] 


Str: Having unfolded the designs of Black-republicanism, 
and traced their sequences politically, to the subversion of the 
Republic and the establishment of Empire, and socially, to 
the prostration of the domestic altar and the universal spread 
of concubinage ; ending on the one hand, in dictatorial tyranny, 
and on the other hand, in the most iniquitous pollutions; as 
the inevitable fruits of a government without a constitution, 
or a principle of conservatism, and of a society without a pa- 
triarchal institution, or an eleraent of subordination; let us 
now consider the consequences to be derived, in both respects, 
from the Southern Secession of a new Confederation. 
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But let us not be understood as confining the subject within 
the narrow limits of a party at the North that may, or may 
not, be successful in its efforts to grasp the powers of the go- 
vernment. This may do for the political gamester, ready at 
all times to sacrifice his fidelity to principle and patriotism for 
the ends of personal ambition and the advancement of his for- 
tunes. The essayist, in the retirement of his closet, is restricted 
to the calm review of essential truth and philosophical fact. 
Our unveiling of Black-republicanism was simply in elucida- 
tion of our main argumen‘s which placed the question where 
it properly belongs, on the fundamental and ineradicable differ- 
ences and distinctions between the political and social systems 
of the North and those of the South, the first relatively in- 
creasing, and the second relatively diminishing in prestige and 
strength in the Union. The ascendency of the Black-repub- 
licans in 1860-61, might hasten, and that of the Democratic 
Party might retard the ultimate doom that awaits the South in 
the Union ; but neither can measurably alter the terrible catas- 
trophe of the South, to be followed by the subversion of consti- 
tutional liberty and social] morality, under the predominating in- 
fluences of the North. From these results there is but one sure 
mode of escape, and but one position of safety for the South, 
and these are, Secession and a new Confederation. 

It is evident that on the preservation of constitutional liberty 
and social morality depend the real prosperity and happiness 
of a people, to assure which governments were, or should be 
instituted, and failing, of right ought to be remodelled in the 
line of future security. This is the idea and somewhat the 
language of the Declaration of Independence. If, therefore, 
the predominance of the North in the Union shall ultimately 
destroy constitutional liberty and social morality, as our argu- 
ment shows, viewed in its full extent; and that predominance 
is an existing fact, daily enlarging into universal absorption and 
dominion, which no reflecting mind can doubt, then arises to 
the South not only the principle laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence, but also the law of self-preservation above 
which none standeth, and they have the right, and it becomes 
their duty, to remould the government under which they sub- 
sist. We need look no further either for the cause, or the 
right of revolution. Nothing can be added to strengthen the 
case, nor can the North do more, either through overt acts, or 
otherwise, to justify the South in seeking their own safety in- 
dependently of the Union. True, the issue may be aggravated 
by new matters of aggression, insult and irritation, but no 
new principle remains to be violated, and no additional justi- 
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fication can be wrought. Never did more disastrous results 
impend over a people than those that impend over the South, 
in the Union, and never were a people more imperatively moved 
to resist and resent effectively, attacks made upon their rights, 
their interests, their fame and reputation, involving their well- 
being politically and socially. 

If, however, it is deemed desirable on the part of the South, 
that in addition to all we have said heretofore, a more detailed 
and definite case shall be made out against the North, let the 
following charges on which the king and government of Great 
Britain were tried and condemned by the American colonies, 
as unfit any longer to rule over them, suffice, to wit : 


‘* He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 

“He has obstructed the administration of justice 

“He has obstructed the laws for naturalization of foreigners, and refused to 
pass others to encourage their migration hither. 

“He has incited domestic insurrections amongst us; and has endeavored to 
bring on the inhabitants of the frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions.” 


In each of these particulars the North have violated the 
compact of the Constitution, as well as the comity of nations 
between themselves and the South as independent sovereign- 
ties, toa far greater extent than Great Britain ever did with 
regard to the American colonies under the British Constitution 
and her parental authority. Time and again have they not 
only refused their assent to the law of Congress, commanding 
the rendition of fugitive slaves, but they absolutely nullified 
that law in various modes, although passed in obedience to 
the solemn requirements of the Constitution as wholesale and 
necessary to the public good. Time and again have they, by 
legislative enactments, and by public popular demonstrations, 
obstructed the administration of justice under that law. Nine 
of them have, by positive statutes, refused to recognize that 
law and denied its authority, either within, or without their 
limits. A// of them except the two Pacific States, perhaps, 
have obstructed in one form or another, its execution. The 
South, notwithstandiag the existence of the law and its con- 
stitutional character, have lost, since its passage, five hundred 
thousand dollars worth of slave property annually, through 
the direct instrumentality of Northern citizens, without the 
possibility of redress in the Union. The Booth case in Wis- 
consin ; the Dennison ease in Ohio; the Lemmon case in New- 
York ; the Wheeler and Gorsuch cases in Pensylvania; and 
the Bacheldor case in Massachusetts, among others too numer- 
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ous to recount, are but exemplifications of the utter disregard 
entertained at the North for the rights of property of the South, 
as well as the guarantees of the Constitution. 

In the case of Booth, he was arrested by the marshal of 
the United States for a violation of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and brought before the United States District Court. By this 
Court he was convicted and sentenced to the lawful penalty 
for his offertee. His counsel then applied to the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin for the Writ of habeas corpus, whereupon 
the writ was issued, and upon its return that court decided 
they had final jurisdiction within the State, on the constitu- 
tionality of the laws of the United States, and possessed the 
power to forbid those laws to be executed within the State. 
Under this decision and judgment of the Court, in mockery of 
the Constitution and rights of the South, declaring the Fugi- 
five Slave Law unconstitutional and void, Booth was taken 
out of the hands of the marshal, and released. The Court 
went further, and attempted to protect its judgment against 
a judicial review by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
by refusing to allow an appeal to that Court; and but for 
the existence of a copy of the record that the Attorney-General 
of the United States had previously procured, this contempt of y 
the authority of the Constitution, and wild fury against the 
guaranteed rights of the South, would have passed unrebuked. 
The S Supreme Court of the United States proceeded unanimously 
io reverse the decision and judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin upon all the points involved, re-affirming the con- 
stitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Law. Booth, however, 
under the previous action of the State Court made his escape, 
and the Legislature of Wisconsin, afterwards, adopted a series 
of resolutions defying the Supreme Court of the United States. 
And in further asseveration of their entire disregard of the 
laws of the United States in protection of Southren rights and 
property, they selected, by a large majority, the counsel of 
Booth as Judge of the Supreme Court of the State, in pre- 
ference to his competitor, who had expressed himself in favor 
of maintaining the laws of the United States made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution, together with the legitimate au- 
thority of the Supreme Court of the United States, within the 
limits of the States. 

In the case of Dennison, a gentleman residing in Louisville, 
Kentucky, owning a servant girl, whose mother resided in 
Virginia, being about. to visit Virginia, and desiring the girl 
might see her mother, proceeded with her by steamboat to 
Cincinnati, with the intention of continuing his journey by 
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railroad to Wheeling. But during a few hours delay at Cin- 
cinnati the harpies of Abolitionism seized the girl by force, 
brought her before the State Court, and the Court declared her 
free. In ashort time she was transferred by the parties to 
Columbus, and thereby not only cut off from her family for- 
ever, but soon prostituted. Nor was this all. An action was in- 
stituted in the courts of Ohio, in the name of the girl, against 
the master, sounding in damages to the amount of twenty 
thousand dollars, for forcibly depriving her of her liberty 
contrary to the laws of that State, to which he was compelled 
to answer at the sacrifice of his time and purse, and the final 
results of which upon his estate have yet to be seen. 

In the case of Lemmon, a citizen of Virginia, having deter- 
mined to move from that State to the State of Texas, engaged 
a steam-packet in Norfolk, to transport his slaves from that 
city to the city of New-York, a port of the United States, 
whence it was his original purpose to re-ship them to some 
port in Texas. They were landed at the city of New- 
York, and while their master or owner was employed in 
obtaining a vessel bound for a port in Texas, to receive on 
board his slaves as passengers, they were seized by a portion of 
the citizens of New-York, by whom their freedom was asserted, 
on the ground that they had been brought by their owner 
into a free State, by the local laws of which they were free. 
Before he could appeal from this judgment to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it was necessary the said judg- 
ment should be first confirmed by the Supreme Court of the State. 
Accordingly, the cause was taken up to the latter, but that 
Court has held the whole matter therein suspended for years, 
and Lemmon is left alike destitute and without relief. In the 
meanwhile the slaves have been spirited away, and although 
the Supreme Court of the State should now act, and, after- 
ward, the Supreme Court of the United States should re- 
verse all that has been done, affirming the right of Lemmon 
to his property in the said slaves, he could never find, or recover 
it, and his slaves are lost to him forever, and he to them. 

In the case of Wheeler, that gentleman had been appointed 
by President Pieree, United States Minister to Nicaragua. 
He had married the daughter of Sully, the celebrated artist, 
resident in Philadelphia. On his way to Nicaragua, he pro- 
ceeded with his wife and maid-servant to Philadelphia, on a 
short and parting visit to Sully. While on the Delaware 
steamboat, at the Walnut-street landing, his slave woman 
was violently taken from him by a combination of citizens of 
Pennsylvania in alliance with free negroes, hulding knives and 
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pistols at his throat and breast, in the presence of the police 
of the city, who stood silently by, and permitted the outrage. 
The woman was brought before the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Philadelphia, and by them her freedom was 
declared. Mr. Wheeler was left for remedy, to a criminal 
prosecution of the parties for breach of the peace, and assault 
and battery. 

The case of Gorsuch was still more monstrous and abhor- 
rent. He proceeded from Maryland to Pennsylvania, under the 
fugitive slave law, to recover one or more fugitive slaves who 
had been enticed from him by the Abolitionists, and harbored 
in Pennsylvania. While in the prosecution of his legal rights 
in that State, he was set upon by a mixed gang of whites and 
blacks, and by them barbarously murdered. Not one of these 
culprits has ever been brought to justice; the people or Penn- 
sylvania and her courts alike favoring their escape and im- 
munity, ) 

Thus the right of a slaveholder to use his slave ‘and enjoy 
his services as an attendant while travelling or sojourning in a 
non-slaveholding State; and the right of a slaveholder to move 
his slave property from one slave-holding State to another of 
the same class, touching at a port of the United States in a 
non-slaveholding State ; and the right of a slaveholder to leave 
the country with his slave, although in the capacity of a 
Minister of the United States to a foreign government, and, 
consequently, representing the majesty of the whole Union, 
touching in transitu at a port of the United States in a non- 
slaveholding State, has been, each and all, ruthlessly violated 
by the North. Thus the authority of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in matters pertaining to the South, has been 
contemned by the North. And thus the constitution of the 
United States, and the laws made in obedience to its mandates, 
in protection of the political and property rights of the South 
in the Union, have been trampled under the heel by the North. 

In this line of conduct and of action the States of Michigan 
and Massachusetts have gone to yet greater lengths than any 
of the States mentioned. Michigan has passed a law by which 
any slaveholder who shall be found in that State with his 
negro slave, though the latter shall have been just recovered 
by the former under the fugitive slave law as the supreme law 
of the land, and the two shall be hastening out of the State 
with the rapidity of steam propulsion, yet shall he be subjected 
to ten years’ imprisonment in the State Penitentiary. And 
Massachusetts, after her citizens, in the case of Batcheldor, had 
murdered a marshal of the United States while executing the 
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fugitive slave law in the strict performance of his sworn duty, 
enacted first, a Personal Liberty Bill, under which all remedy 
to a slaveholder for the recovery of his property under the 
supreme law requiring its rendition, is effectually cut off; and 
second, she has by statute rendered it a crime for any lawyer 
within her limits to act as counsel for a slaveholder under the 
fugitive slave law. 

In this connection we may repeat here an argument we ad- 
vanced two years ago in our legal and constitutional view of 
the Kansas question. The constitution in its first article, ninth 
section and first clause, provides for the importation of negro 
slaves from the year 1788 to the year 1808, and authorizes an 
import duty of ten dollars to be laid upon each one so im- 
ported. ‘The words of the clause are: ‘ The immigration or 
importation of such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by the Con- 
gress prior to the year 1808, but a tax or duty may be im- 
posed on such importation not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person.” Such persons may be imported from Africa, or else- 
where, as slaves ; they may be held or sold by the importers 
as slave property ; the importers may be taxed with an im- 
post duty of ten dollars on each one he imports, as if they were 
horses, oxen, or any other form of personal property. Such is 
the plain meaning of the clause; and the consonant law of 
Congress defining and regulating the slave tradé makes this 
meaning clear. But the history of the clause and the facts 
under it are of the most unequivocal character. AVe have else- 
where shown that it was made at the instance and demand of 
the Northern States, to satisfy the cupidity of their citizens, 
numbers of whom were extensively engaged with their capital 
in the slave traffiv. Under its provisions thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of African negroes were thus imported 
and held as slaves by Northern merchants, and sold by them 
as such to Southern planters. It is no exaggeration to say that 
a vast majority of the slaves now living in the slaveholding 
States are the descendants of those for whom bills of sale were 
given by the Northern traffickers to the Southern purchasers 
during the period quoted by the constitutional clause. Every 
one of the original Northern States had been slaveholding. Every 
one of them was, at the time the clause was adopted, slave- 
holding, save Massachusetts—if, indeed, she was not. Neither 
the right of transit through, nor the right of sojourning in the 
Northern States with negro slaves as property, was denied to 
the slaveholders, to any greater extent than either of those 
rights was denied by the Southern States in respect to any 
other form of property possessed by the people of the North 
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within their bounds. Under the constitution the government 
first assembled in New-York city, with George Washington, a 
Southern slaveholder, as President. The State of New-York, 
by her acts of 1781-5-6, had taken long strides toward the 
extinguishment of negro slavery as a social institution in her 
midst ; but neither President Washington nor any othér South- 
ern member of the Executive, Legislative, or Judicial De- 
partments of the Government, hesitated to take with him 
to New-York such of his negro slaves as his wants 
required. None offered to question his right so to do, 
or to molest him in the exercise of that right. J¢ was 
held sacred under the Constitution, as well as the comity of 
independence, though united sovereignties. So, afterward, 
when the seat of government was changed to Philadelphia, 
although Pennsylvania had consummated acts for the final ex- 
tinguishment of the sacial institution in her midst, no one 
presumed to question it as a political institution, or to do vio- 
lence to it in the character of property, and the slaveholder 
with his slaves traveled in Pennsylvania and sojourned in 
Philadelphia undisturbed. It would then have been deemed 
a sacrilege of the supreme law for any man to have applied 
for a writ of habeas corpus in behalf of a negro slave to test 
the owner’s right to hold him in bonds; and it would have 
been considered a crime as abhorrent as that of highway 
robbery, to have surreptitiously deprived the master of the 
services of his slave by force or fraud. The right of property 
in negro sla¥es, with its concomitant rights of transit and 
temporary abidance, as property, in a non-slaveholding State, are 
the same now they were then, and should be held as inviolate 
now as then. What adds strength to these facts and this rea- 
soning, is the next clause of the Constitution on the subject. 
The fourth article, second section and fifth clause of the su- 
preme charter declares, ‘“ persons held to service, or labor, in 
one state under the laws thereof, escaping into another State, 
shall not be discharged in consequence cf any law therein, but 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due ;” and the’ consonant law of Congress pro- 
vides that fugitive negro slaves shall be restored to their own- 
ers. ‘The evident meaning of the clause and the law is, there 
is a right of property in such persons so held to service or labor, 
and hence, if they escape from their masters or owners and 
fly for refuge into an adjoining State, whether that State be 
non-slaveholding or slaveholding, they shall be delivered up on 
claim. Human language could not be plainer or more impera- 
tive. But now, alike regardless of the Constitution and the 
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law; of the history of the provisions and enactments cited ; 
of the facts under them; of the rple of equity that should ob- 
tain; and of ail becoming courtesy and comity between mem- 
bers of the same political family, not only do the non-slave- 
holding States, as we have seen through their citizens, ful- 
minate abuse and insult against the slaveholding States and 
their citizens, and surreptitiously rob them of their property 
in negro slaves by means of a wide-spread combination of 
banded thieves along the borders of the South, to the amount 
in value of five hundred thousand dollars annually, without 
redress; but they also, as States, through their legislatures 
and courts, deprive slaveholders of their rights of property, 
and the South of their political rights based on negro slaves 
under the Constitution, if by mistake, accident, unavoidable 
necessity, stress of weather, or through any other circum- 
stance or cause, voluntary or involuntary, a slave is brought, 
comes, or is driven within or through their confines, though 
steam should impel it unresistingly. Were not the tale patent 
before the world, it would exceed credence. 

Much has been said in times past of South Carolina nud/ifi- 
cation, and more recently, in Connecticut, the old story has 
been rehashed and given to the public, as if to hide the more 
heinous offences of New-England. Oppressed as South Caro- 
lina conceived herself to be, by unerous duties imposed by the 
general government upon her citizens, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the government, but really for the purpose 
of maintaining the manufacturing interests of the North, she 
passed acts of resistance to their enforcement, but committed, 
neither in her sovereign capacity nor through her individual 
citizens, any overt act of contumacy. Yet, though she was a 
Southern State, and a Southern citizen then*occupied the exe- 
cutive chair at Washington, all the powers of the federal go- 
vernment were invoked by that executive officer to compel] her 
submission and obedience to the law ; and the Congress, by an 
almost unanimous vote, the Southern States concurring, 
through the force bill, as it was called, granted him those 
powers. Here, in a case simply of threatened resistance to 
federal law by a Southern State, the federal arm, with the full 
’ orce of all its powers, was immediately, if not untimely, up- 
lifted to strike. But in the cases above mentioned, not only 
of threatened, but of actual resistance to federal authority ; 
not alone to a law of Congress, but to the supreme law of the 
Constitution; not by one State alone, but by seventeen States 
directly or indirectly ; not while one Northern President oc- 
cupies the executive chair, but while three such Presidents 
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have occupied that chair in succession, we behold a different 
spectacle. No call has been made on Congress for adequate 
power to enforce against these rebeilious and robber States of 
the North, the violated, desecrated and contemned law of the 
land, although issued under the authority of the United States 
and commanded by the Constitution. No motion has been 
made in Congress to bring them into submission or to compel 
a renunciation of their lawlessness. On the contrary, they 
have been suffered to do as they pleased, and the South have 
eried out, still cry out, and shall continue to cry out, in vain, 
for justice in the Union. 

In the days of South Carolina nullification, so unanimous 
was the sentiment against her, that in the Senate Chamber the 
voice of only one Senator, he himself opposed to the doctrine 
of nullification, was raised in her behalf, through his unwil- 
lingness to see one of the old Thirteen States that fashioned 
the Union struck down without an effort at reconciliation. It 
was the voice of John T'yler, of Virginia, that then spoke against 
the united hosts of parties, without regard to personal consider- 
ations, firm in the line of duty and of patriotism, aad at the 
hazard of his re-election to the seat he occupied then pending 
at Richmond. Now, however, we hear the voice of anothe 
man in the Senate Chamber, the potent voice of William H. 
Seward, the daring leader of Black-republicanism, the bold 
and ambitious aspirant for the Presidency, defiantly sustaining 
the outlawry of the North, and exultingly exclaiming that 
these traitor States “‘ have fought their battle with the South 
and have conquered ; that those States now hold the majority 
inside a3 well as outside the Capitol, and that under the ma- 
jority rule, without other respect than for the ‘higher law,’ 
they will grasp the Legislative, the Executive, and the 
Judicial Powers of the Government, and exterminate the 
rights and institutions of the South.”’* 

In the next place, the North have obstructed the laws for the 
naturalization of foreigners, and refused to encourage their 
migration hither. ‘The encouragement given by our revolu- 
tionary ancestors and the framers of the Constitution, to 
foreigners to come and settle among us, is well known; and 
the services rendered in behalf of the cause of American liberty 
by La Fayette, De Kalb, Steuben, Kosciusko, Pulaski, Mont- 
gomery, and a host of others, in the armies of the revolution, 
emblazon the pages of our history. But at an early day, with 
the beginning of the abolition movements of the North, arose 





* Nore.—See the speech of Mr. Seward, delivered in the Senate, on the Army Bill, in 
January, 1858. 
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in that region political native-Americanism. The two senti- 
ments grew up together and expanded with equa! advances, 
until at last Know-Nothingism became the embodiment of 
both, itself soon terminating in the monster organization of 
Black-republicanism, under the auspices of Seward, as a more 
thoroughly matured and perfect instrument for the purposes 
designed. It may be safely asserted that every native-Ame- 
rican at first, and every Know-Nothing afterwards, in the non- 
slaveholding States, was an Abolitionist, just as now every 
Black-republican is equally so in one form or another. The 
reason becomes obvious when the prejudices, feelings, prin- 
ciples and objects of the individuals composing either of the 
parties mentioned are considered. After selling out their own 
slaves to Southern planters, and the abolishment of the slave 
trade, having no longer a direct personal interest in the insti- 
tution, their feelings became embittered toward slaveholders, 
through envy and jealousy, because of the real, or fancied 
social superiority of the latter as masters, and they came to 
entertain the inost malignant hatred of the institution itself, 
leading them to denounce it as “the only elements of aristoc- 
racy fostered in American society.” But aristocratic or other- 
wise, it was protected by the Constitution. Hence they 
brought themselves to appeal from the Constitution to the 
“higher law” of a depraved conscience, and readily adopted 
the humanitarian generality, that ‘‘ man could not hold pro- 
perty in man” as their justification. Avowing these principles 
and obtaining a preponderating population, and consequent re- 
presentation, they finally determined to strike down the slave- 
holder through the destruction of his rights of property by 
Congressional legislation in respect to the Territories, and as 
regards the States by ultimate Constitutional amendments. 
At every step in this line of procedure they found themselves 
opposed by the great bulk of the naturalized citizens, and the 
more especially and dauntlessly so by those of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith. ‘These last required nothing more than the per- 
sistent war of the sectaries against the Catholic Church, con- 
tinued from the beginning in New- England, to teach them the 
fact that their religious rights existed only by virtue and by 
force of the constitutional guarantee in behalf of religious free- 
dom, just as negro slavery existed tn the Union ; and that if 
the constitutional barrier in protection of negro slavery was 
broken down, the way would be opened leading to the destruc- 
tion of religious freedom, when they would be sacrificed as 
the first victim. Nevertheless, the advent of Know-Nothing- 
ism was necessary to teach the whole body of naturalized 
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citizens the necessity of union among themselves, and of alli- 
ance with the South, against the sectarian and political ex- 
clusiveness of the North. Accordingly at every election, State 
and Federal, that has followed, the naturalized citizens, Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic, all, with the exception of the Infi- 
dels of the Red-republican school, have maintained the rights 
of the South as explained by the South. They still maintain 
this ground, nor are they likely to abandon it. All this may 
be seen from the Message of Governor Gardner to the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, in 1857, denouncing naturalized 
citizens for the defeat of Fremont for the Presidency in 1856, 
and as “the chief obstacle at the North and West to the 
spread of New-England sentiment adverse to negro slavery,” 
and, therefore, recommending their disfranchisement for a cer- 
tain term of years—a recommendation that State has carried 
out by law. Under this view of the subject, the importance 
of the naturalized eitizens to the South, as an antagonistic 
political element to Abolitionism and Black-republican agrarian- 
ism, cannot be over-estimated. In another particular they 
are’ no less important as allies of the South. In defence of the 
rights of the South as necessary to the protection of their own, 
they stand prepared to draw the sword under the banner of the 
South raised at the North. Therefore, in “ obstructing the laws 
Jor the naturalization of foreigners, and refusing to encourage 
their migration hither, the North, through the action of their 
popular majorities, either without their Legislatures, or as re- 
presented therein, have been and are seeking to strike down the 
fastest friends, if, indeed, they be not the only friends the 
South may rely upon at the North. The cry of the North in 
one breath is, that by the Declaration of Independence, and ac- 
cording to the principles of Mr. Jefferson, ‘ all men are crea- 
ted free and equal ; but beyond this they will not see the clause 
commented upon, though standing out in equally bold relief. 
They will see nothing in the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, or in contemporaneous 
nistory, save that which may be, has been, and is tortured to 
their own mischievous, wicked and sanguinary grag in re- 
gard tothe South and their institutions. And the South in 
these respects, as well as those before dwelt upon, cry out in 
vain for justice in the Union. 

There yet remains a graver charge against the North. They 
have incited domestic insurrections at the South, and have en- 


deavored to bring on the inhabitants of the frontier States 


of the South, if not the merciless Indian savages, a far more 
merciless race when roused by their passions—the predatory, 
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sanguinary, and lustful African negroes, whose known rule 
of warfare ts not only an‘ undistinguished destruction of all 
ages, sexes and conditions,” but one of beastly appetites, 
blood-drinking and cannibal horrors. Neither the invasion 
of the Low Countries by the Spanish General Alva, nor the 
French Revolution of 1789-’90, nor the conquest of Algeria, 
nor the late rebellion in India, either in its progress or suppres- 
sion, nor the slaughterings of Cortez and Pizarro in Mexico 
and Peru, terrible as they are admitted to have been, were at- 
tended with monstrosities approachable to those perpetrated 
by the negroes of San Domingo, when, under the encourage- 
ment of the frenzied humanitarians of France, they rose 
against the white population. It was as if the fiends of hell, 
drunk with demoniac instincts and impulsions, were let loose 
onearth. ‘ An undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes 
and conditions,” was the least offence in scenes of dreadful 
outrage the pen may not indite, nor tongue utter. And it is 
to such a harvest of blood and pollution the negroes of the 
South have been, time and again, incited by the North. Thirty 
years ago, in the very beginning of the abolition movements 
of the North, by means of their vile emissaries at the South, 
and by using the United States Mail for the dissemination of 
libellous and seditious tracts among the slaves and free 
negroes, they stirred up several limited negro insurrections, 
among the rest that of Southampion in Virginia. Having 
resided in that county, and being familiar with the localities 
visited, and the scenes enacted by the negroes during the sin- 
gle night their effort lasted, I can speak plainly to the subject. 
A band of fifteen or twenty runaway slaves, starting twenty 
miles from the county seat, and aiming to take possession of 
that point before the morning, pursued the main road in a di- 
rect line, but turning into the right and left upon the farm- 
houses, murdering their sleeping inmates, seizing the arms 
found, and impressing the slaves and horses at each establish- 
ment so far as they could. They reached within two miles 
of the county seat before the night was over, and, by the 
means indicated, had increased their numbers to about one 
hundred mounted men. By noon of the following day, they 
were attacked and routed by a company of volunteer dragoons, 
and soon afterwards were publicly tried and executed. The 
places of their visitation along the route pursued, were marked 
with San Domingo scenes—an undistinguished destruction of 
all ages, sexes, and conditions. Infants, even, had been torn 
from their cradles by the heels, and their brains dashed out 
mercilessly against the walls. Since then, the Southern States 
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have been ceaselessly agitated with alarms and attempted in- 
surrections similarly generated. And yet, not satisfied with 
these continued disturbances of the public tranquillity of 
the South, recognized by the laws of every nation, as well 
as by the law of nations as just cause of war, citizens 
of the North in close correspondence with many of the 
most prominent and influential political leaders of that 
section, after exhausting several years in perfecting their con- 
spiracy, through collections of money and purchases of arms, 
finally, in September, 1859, unfurled the black banner of abo- 
lition, and under the lead of a notorious horse-thief and mur- 
derer that the Administration had not seen fit to bring to pun- 
ishment in Kansas, boldly invaded the States of Maryland and 
Virginia, seized upon the United States Arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry, and invited the slaves throughout the South to rebellion 
and a feast of blood and rapine, necessarily to terminate, if suc- 
cessful, in the overthrow of the governments of the Southern 
States, and the extermination of their white proprietors. Nor 
is this all. Preparatory to this act of incarnadine assassina- 
tion, and of double treason against the Government of the 
United States, and that of each State invaded, they endeav- 
ored to induce the non-slaveholders of the South to receive 
and affiliate with them and the negro slaves in the line of 
their operations, by circulating among the non-slaveholders, 
thousands upon thousands of a copy of a book called the ‘‘ Im- 
pending Crisis,” filled with all manner of inflammatory de- 
nunciations of slaveholders, thus committing, at one and the 
same time, a double attempt at ‘ inciting domestic tusurrec- 
tion. What matters it that John Brown and his coadjutors 
were beseiged at Harper’s Ferry, taken prisoners, tried under 
the laws of Virginia, by a court of Virginia, and condemned 
and executed for murder and treason? Is the offence of the 
North expiated, or are the South more secure in their institu- 
tions, or freer from apprehension of farther disturbance from 
the North? The sixty-eight political leaders of the North who 
signed a recommendation of the ‘* Impending Crisis,” have 
not flinched from their position, but on the contrary, in con- 
junction with nearly the whole Northern representation in 
Congress, selected from among their own number a candidate 
for the Speakership of the House, an office in the line of the 
succession to the presidency ; and, in addition, the remains 
of John Brown have been canonized throughout the North. 
Such is the significant answer for the Southto ponder. Speak- 
ing to this point, well does General Cushing, in his letter of 


the 9th of January, say to the people of Maine: ‘‘ The South- 
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ern States cannot meekly lie down to be trodden upon by the 
Northern. They cannot patiently sit still under the Constitu- 
tion, perverted by the North into a mere engine for the destruc- 
tion of the South. They cannot accept at the hands of the 
North a civil and servile insurrection, the devastation of their 
country, the slaughter of their wives and children, the anspeak- 
able horrors of another San Domingo. If they should thus 
meekly lie prostrate ; if they should thus patiently sit still; if 
they should thus passively submit to whatever assassin aboli- 
tion may please to do, they would be unworthy the name of 
Americans ; they would be fit objects of the contempt of the 
world; they would merit their doom. The question for the 
South is not one of profit and loss, but of Lire anp DEaTE !” 

Thus stands the case against the North under the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and for the same and greater reasons 
than those that urged the American colonies to secede frem 
the parent government of Great Britain, dissolving the ties 
binding them to the British People, the Southern States are 
now called upon to secede from their Union with the North, 
dissolving the ties binding them to the Northern people: And 
as the colonies were justified before the world for their action 
in the establishment of a new and independent government, 
so the Southern States must and will be justified in the esta- 
blishment of a new and independent confederation. 

Thus far my pen had advanced when, on Monday, the 
twenty-third day of January, the debate opened in the Senate 
on the resolution of Mr. Douglas, instructing the committee 
on territories to report a bill empowering the courts of the 
United States to take cognizance of conspiracies in any State 
or territory, to invade a State or territory. The opening speech 
of the celebrated senator from Illinois upon the question, as 
well as his reply to the senator from Maine, elicited singular 
interest and admiration. On the following day the distinguished 
senator from Georgia, Mr. Toombs, backed the position of the 
senator from Illinois with great force and power. From the 
beginning of the session it had been our fortune to follow the 
action of Congress, especially un the part of the representatives 
of the South. It was not long before we discovered that the 
older politicians from the South, from their long experience, 
adepts in ike arts of political chicanery, and who had been 
for years engaged in compromising the Constitutional rights 
of the South, and sacrificing the territorial interests of the 
South, for the mere purposes of party in furtherance of their 
personal ends, were resorting to their old appliances of Southern 
rights speeches, full of patriotic words and sentiments, but all 
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* sound and fury, signifying nothing,” through which to prac- 
tice on their constituencies, while concucting some new game 
of President-making, securing to themselves cabinet appoint- 
ments and foreign missions, or placing them in the line of 
“ safe precedents,” perhaps, as was done in 1819-20, 1847-8, 
1850, 1554 and 1858, ‘The movement led off by Mr. Douglas 
fully unfolded their game on the present occasion, and the 
terrible charge by that senator and the senator from Georgia, 
against the Black-republican party, rather than the North, 
shaking Seward to his very centre it is true, was the carefully 
prepared dust thrown into the eyes of the South, blinding the 
people of the South to the real dangers around them, and en- 
trapping them to their ultimate destruction, into the support 
of Mr. Douglas for the Presidency at the Charleston conven- 
tion, with his unrenounced but reasserted doctrine of squatter, 
popular, or territorial sovereignty. Of what advantage is it to 
the South to be destroyed by Mr. Douglas through territo- 
rial sovereignty to the exclusion of Southern institutions, rather 
than by Mr. Seward through Congressional sovereignty to the 
same end? What difference is there to the South whether 
they are forcibly led to immolation by Seward, or accorded, 
in the alternative, the Roman privilege of selecting their own 
mode of death, by Douglas? Die they must in either event. 
A wall of fire will be drawn around them in either case. They 
will be cireumvallated by non-slaveholding States, hemming 
in the institutions of the South on every side more and more, 
until the end, through the one as well as the other. ‘The very 
statement exposes the hollowness and duplicity of the poli- 
ticians of the South. ‘They well know that the entire people 
of the North, save a small fragment in Peansylvania, perhaps, 
are divided off between Seward and his doctrine on the one 
side, and Douglas and his doctrine on the other side, either 
equally subversive with the other, of the fundamental property 
rights of the South, preexisting the government, whose agent 
is the government, to protect, defend and maintain undimin- 
ished wherever found; and either equally distinctive with the 
other, of the Constitutional rights of the South solemnly gua- 
ranteed by that great charter of the Union. Why, then, was 
not the North as a whole, rather than a party at the North, at- 
tacked by the senator from Georgia? Was it because, like 
George the Fourth of England, his purpose shall be gained, if 
the republic shall last during his time ? 

It is evident, in the first place, that a state government is 
derived from the people thereof, through their individual rights 
of person and property, preéxisient, and is constituted as the 
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agent of the whole, to protect each against all; that the gen- 
eral government is but a derivation from the States, as their 
agent, through the Constitution, to protect each against all, 
and to represent all and each ; that the territorial government 
is but a derivation from the general government, through an 
organic act émanating from Congress, in itself the agent of an 
agent ; and that there is not, nor can there be, any inherent 
power either in the general government or a territorial govern- 
ment, if, indeed, there be any ina State government, not foun- 
ded in the personal and property rights of its citizens individu- 
ally. It is equally evident in the second place, that the gen- 
eral government has no power under the Constitution, save 
what the States through that instrument have conferred upon 
it as their agent, and consequently, cannot impart to a terri- 
torial government a power itself does not possess. It is just 
as evident in the third place that the general agent of the 
States, that is, the general government, cannot convert itself, or 
be converted, into an instrument to destroy its principle, @ State 
in regard to the rights of its citizens in a territory, or the 
‘common properly” of each one and all the States. It is also 
evident from the instrument itself, that the Constitution has 
not conferred on the general government the power to exclude, 
directly or indirectly, the personal property or political rights 
of any citizen of any State from a territory, defining the term 
citizen by the Constitution. From these premises, which no 
one versed in the theory of our government, State, federal and 
territorial, or in that of any free, democratic, representative, 
confederate republic like ours, will question, it follows that nei- 
ther the personal property or political rights of any State, or of any 
citizen of any State, can be properly excluded from a territory, 
either by Congressional action or by territorial action,—and 
yet, the universal sentiment of the North may be said to be in 
favor of the one or the other. Still, Southern representatives 
find nothing to attack at the North but a party that may be 
overthrown in 1860-61, as if that were all to which the South 
should look. Will the overthrow of the Black-republican Party, 
through Mr. Douglas, diminish the sectional sentiment of the 
North against the fundamental and constitutional rights of 
the South? Let parties rise or fall at the North, or change 
their names as often as Proteus of old changed his form, the 
sentiment, feeling and policy of the North towards the South 
will never change, until the South shall become absorbed by 
the North, politically and socially, in the Union. 

If it be desirable the South should engage in another Presi- 
dential contest, through patient and long suffering respect for 
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the work of their great Southern fathers of the Revolution, 
and under the delusive hope of securing thereby safety in the 
Union, only one course of wisdom is before them. Another 
such victory as that of 1852 or that of 1856, simply electing 
a President of their choice, without carrying a majority in the 
two houses of Congress, would be to the South more disastrous 
than the full triumph of Black-republicanism. It would but 
serve to seduce the South into a continuance of the Union, 
without the possibility of reinstating their fundamental and 
constitutional rights, while diminishing their relative strength 
and increasing the preponderating influences of the North; 
whereas, the open triumph of Black-republicanism might lead 
at once to dissolution and Southern security. The North only 
desire non-action on the part.of the South, until the fourth of 
March, 1865. By that time, through the addition of new 
non-slaveholding States, and the application of a new census, 
the South will be rendered incapable of resistance to the pow- 
ers of the government under the sway of the North. Taking 
this view of the case, many of the Black-republican Party are 
growing evidently indiflerent to the election of a candidate of 
their party, provided Mr. Douglas is run by the democracy. 
They see that through Mr. Douglas the South will be effectu- 
ally caught in the shackles of the Union. No party at the 
North ever forgets the interest of their section in the perman- 
ent line of wealth and power. The individualism of the South 
divides them, the aggregationalism of the North unites them. 
Let a question of tariff, internal improvement, or a territorial 
question arise, either separately, or together, and party lines 
at the North cease to distract, or divide them in practical ac- 
tion. Party divisions subsist at the North chiefly for the base 
lust of gain under government, as lawyers usually divide upon 
a cause in court. Under these circumstances, the course of 
the South in reference to the Presidential contest of 1860, is, 
to demand of the Charleston Convention the selection of a firm, 
tried, true, patriotic Southern man, with a vice-president of 
similar character, whose influences extend towards the Pacific, 
both of them with hands clean of all compromises and the foul 
issues of the day, to whom, consequently, every element of the 
Democratic Party, North, South, East and West, and every 
element of conservatism remaining in the country, may come 
without jealousy or heartburning, and who, therefore, will be 
elected by an overwhelming majority of the States, while sweep- 
ing into Congress a majority of both houses, thereby uniting 
the executive, the legislative, and the judiciary departments of 
the Government, all, to be moved harmoniously for the rein- 
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statement of the Constitution in its pristine purity and vigor 
for the securement of the Union on.the firm basis of the Con- 
stitution, and for the permanent safety of the South equally 
with that of the North in the Union. Political knavery should 
be rebuked, and virtue asserted by the people assembled in 
convention at Charleston, and without this, NOTHING should 
be written upon the banner of that Convention. 

But can such patriotic action by the Charleston Conven- 
tion be anticipated? The North will be in that convention 
as well as the South, and the North do not desire the restor- 
ation of the Constitution, or the salvation of the South. 
For, as we have said, the North always acts sectionally in 
the line of interest ; and the Douglasites, equally with the 
Sewardites, the two together embracing the entire North, save 
a small minority, forgetting the political axioms of Lieber in 
his * Seience of Government,” that “‘ without due regard to 
existing rights, there can be no permanency in liberty, and 
there ts no other liberiy than institutional liberty,” are en- 
gaged sedulously in destroying the existing rights and institu- 
tions of the South, while the old politicians of the South would 
reduce the standard of statesmanship demanded by the times 
of the Charleston Cunvention, to the level of mere personal par- 
tyism, disregarding the ominous declamations of Thucydides, 
that, ‘when parties raise themselves to the rank of ends and 
objects, instead of remaining the means of preserving liberty ; 
when the words ‘ party honor’ and‘ party consistency’ are sub- 
stituted for those of ‘ country,’ and the ‘ public good ;’ great 
thoughts, that come from the heart alone, and great politics, 
that come from sincere patriotism alone, cease to exist, but dis- 
integration and dissolutiom are presaged by the fact, and 
despotism is near at hand with absolutism swiftly following.” 
The Charleston Convention failing to nominate such a ticket as 
we have designated, and the South submitting to a continu- 
ance of the Union, until March the fourth, 1865, they will 
soon be driven to lament with Coleridge, that, ‘‘ The light of 
history is as alamp suspended from a vessel’s stern, only illum- 
inating the track already past ;” they will soon be made 
to moan with Hegel, that, ‘* Peoples and governments learn 
nothing from history, nor derive their principles of action 
from its teachings ;” they will soon be compelled to assert 
with Lieber, that, ‘‘ Every period in history is governed by 
its own circumstances, to the exclusion of by-gone rules ;” 
and they will also, soon realize with that eminent writer, 
that ‘ The despotism of a@ democracy having no other rule 
than the irresponsible power of a majority over a minority, 
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and for no other reason than that ten is a larger number than 
nine, by easy and rapid transitions terminates in absolutism.” 
Let not the South fix their hope upon the action of the 
Charleston Convention and the conflict of parties for the re- 
dress of their wrongs, for their relief from the danger sus- 
pended over them, and for their future safety. Let them 
think of the language of Thucydides, of Coleridge, of Hegel, 
and of Lieber, and remember that Poland has her Russia, 
Hungary her Austria, Ireland her England, and profit by the 
example of those once glorious, but now oppressed and ab- 
sorbed nationalities. The day is at hand when the South 
should resolutely prepare, not for the victory of a party for the 
benefit of politicians, but for the sure redress of their wrongs, 
for their certain relief from danger, for absolute future security 
through the positive remedy of sEcEssIoN AND A NEW CONFEDER- 
ation. Constitutional liberty at the South demands it; insti- 
tutional liberty at the South demands it ; social morality at the 
South demands it. Theirdanger is upon them. That danger is 
political absorption by the North ; that danger is social absorp- 
tion by the North; that danger is the subversion of constitutional 
and institutional liberty, and the establishment of empire; 
that danger is the destruction of social morality, and the le- 
galization of concubinage ; that danger is direct taxation, or 
taxation per capita, in the piace of imposts; that danger is 
servile war, and San Domingo massacre and pollution. Their 
peace in the Union is gone; their rest is broken; they can 
sleep no more. Why linger they in the Union? As indepen- 
dent sovereignties they have cause uf war an hundred fold— 
and cause of war is cause of revolution. 

In addition to the many and various causes of alarm the 
South should entertain toward the North in the Union, 
they are farther warned by the North by the recent vote 
of the senators of that section on the confirmation of Mr. 
Faulkner as Minister to the Court of the Tuilleries, that 
no man, it matters not what the extremity of the case, 
shall be confirmed for a government office, if he has, at any 
time, under any emergency of public aflairs aflecting the 
South, expressed the opinion that the South had better seek 
an independent means of preserving human right and human 
liberty in preference to that vouchsafed by the Union under 
the control of spiritualistic ideas and humanitarian obliquity 
of New-England, or Puritan philosophy at the North. To 
what will this lead when viewed in conjunction with the 
resolution of senator Douglas, supported by senator Tombs, 
and yielded by senator Hunter, who, through a failure to con- 
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strue the lesser by the greater postulate, takes the lesser, and 
thereby will be compelled to assume the greater? It places 
the South, the vituperated and oppressed party, with right 
and justice on their side, in the predicament of constituting re- 
bellion, or the re-assumption of independent sovereignty in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental principles cf free government, 
an act of conspiracy, or of treason against the agent they them 
selves originally constituted to protect, defend and maintain 
their rights undiminished, leading either to ostracism, the pen- 
itentiary, or the halter. Among all the sophistical and politic 
designs of the North for the destruction of the South in 
the Union; among all the Janus-faced measures that have 
issued from the teeming brain of the senator from Illinois, 
none have been conceived so pregnant with the force of 
injury to the South. How long may it be before a Southern 
State may find it necessary, the government at Washington 
failing in its duty under the control of the North, to pursue 
some other John Brown and his robber associates into a North- 
ern State, or the Canadas? ‘Without this, how long may it 
be before the South shall be driven to the sword, ex-necessitate, 
to find themselves thus proclaimed traitors by the North hold- 
ing the government? People of the South! are you dead, or 
alive, that those stratagems are practiced upon you in open day 
by your hirelings, as was of yore practiced upon the Roman 
people under the sway of the Ceesars by their freedmen ? Every 
thing counsels you, in the language of General Cushing, that 
‘‘ The hour of your extremity is upon you, and that the issue 
thereof is one of LIFE OR DEATH.” 

Shall it suffice to have this dread issue between you of the 
South, and your brethren? No!—your enemies of the North 
—your deadliest foes, is more truthful—settled after the man- 
ner of the politicians of the South, by mere argumentative 
attacks upon a party at the North; or after the labored, and 
in the light he considered the subject, let me do him the 
justice to say, eloquent and statesmanlike manner of senator 
Hunter, in his speech of January 31st, merely in support of 
negro slavery. Truth compels the declaration that both 
are disguises patriotism disdains to wear. The whole idea of 
the eminent senator from Virginia proceeds from the supposi- 
tion that the great commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the North rest on the products of negro slave-labor at 
the South; that the destruction of negro s/ave-labor would 
be the destruction of the products of this labor, and con- 
sequently, of these interests; that the subversion of the 
institution of negro slavery obtaining at the South would de- 
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stroy this labor ; and that there is no mode of destroying the 
one without losing the other. If there were no other elements 
involved than those the senator has considered, his con- 
clusions would be sure, and the North, would, at once, recog- 
nize their correctness, and abandon their operations. But 
unfortunately for the South in the Union, as we have 
endeavored to show in our recent essay on the “ Designs of 
Black-republicanism and the issues of 1860,” the patriarchal 
institution of negro slavery obtaining at the South may be 
entirely subverted, and yet without diminishing, in’ any 
respect, negro labor, or the products of that labor. The North 
have anticipated the positions of the senator, and resolved 
upon an easy and certain mode of destroying the present race 
of planters at the South, of reducing their children to beg- 
gary, of securing possession of their estates, and of subverting 
the existing institutions of negro slavery, all, without losing 
one dollar’s worth of the products of negro labor to their com- 
merce and manufactures. It is simply to convert the patri- 
archal and mild labor system of negro slavery subsisting 
at the South, into the apprentice and driving labor system, 
after the present movements of Great Britain and France, 
through amendments to the Constitution, by which they con- 
template, at one and the same time, to remove the political 
antagonism of the South, to secure to themselves the lands of 
the South, and the negroes of the South, and to absorb the 
South, at all points in the Union. The North have no insane 
idea of destroying the negro labor, or of losing the precious 
products of that labor. They only mean that the negroes 
shall work directly for themselves instead of indirectly as now ; 
and the statesman who does not see this, has not reached the 
comprehension of the North, and is incapable, at this junc- 
ture, of advising or of leading the South. The politician 
who sees it, and fails to unfold it, and act upon it, deserves 
to be guillotined by the chivalric and confiding people he be- 
trays. 

There is no assurance of safety to the South in this Union. 
The retaliatory measures advised by some others among the 
politicians, against the North, in the line of the mongrel idea 
of “ disunion in the Union,” will, if carried to an extent to 
be at all effective, inevitably lead to one of the most afflicting 
and terrible civil wars of ancient or modern times, among a 
similar people. The very necessities of the North thus engen- 
dered, would drive the agrarian hordes of that section, under 
the frenzy of want and starvation, upon the South with relent- 
less vengeance. It would be at first a war of conquest and 
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extermination, such as that waged between Rome and Car- 
thage through conflicting interests, in the midst of which the 
world would be convulsed, whose manufacturing kingdoms 
could not remain idle spectators, terminating we may not sur- 
mise how, or when; but, perhaps, in subjugation to Europe 
again. Let it not be thought of in comparison with the sure 
and peaceful remedy of secession, or a new confederation. 
Nor can we perceive the practical advantages now to be 
derived to the South from the schemes of those who propose 
resolutions in behalf of ‘slavery protection in the territories, 
and the protection of property in negro slaves to the extent of 
any other property.” Such resolutions should have been de- 
manded in the place of the compromises of 1850-54 and 58, 
which have effectually excluded negro slavery and negro slave 
property from every foot of territory belonging to the Union. 
The politicians have left the South nothing to which their lat- 
ter day resolves may apply. They have not even required the 
general government to exact from Great Britain the return of 
at least one million of dollars worth of negro slave property 
belonging to the South, robbed from them by the North, and 
sheltered in the Canadas. How long before war would be de- 
clared against Great Britain, if an equal amount of Northern 
property lay concealed in the Canadas, surreptitiously stolen, 
and the British Government refused restitution? Is not 
Southern property as sacred under the Constitution, and are 
not its protection and reclamation as obligatory upon the go- 
vernment, as that of the North? Why have the politicians of 
the South suffered such distinctions to be drawn between 
rights of property adversely to the South and at the sacrifice 
of the South? And why do they now, when too late for any 
good, mouth and bluster over the point of their own neglect 
and faithlessness to duty? Admit the resolutions proposed 
should be passed by the Convention at Charleston, and after- 
ward, be enacted into statutes by Congress, how long would 
these statutes be permitted by the predominating North to re- 
main as laws? and how far would they operate to secure the 
South in the Union? Like the “Fugitive Slave Law,” how- 
ever just and proper in the abstract, they would not be re- 
garded by the North; they would be swept from the statute 
book at the first opportunity ; and the process of the absorp- 
tion of the South would still go on without abatement. At 
best they are but the flimsy expedients of the very men who 
have perpetrated the mischief thus, Sangrado-like, sought to 
be cured. Lxpedients only procrastinate and accumulate 
evils. The South should be done with expedients. The ex- 
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pediency legislation of the politicians during the last twelve 
years, has prostrated the South beneath the heel of the North 
in the Union, from which abject condition there is no escape 
save through Secession and a new Confederation. 

Citizens of the South! to accomplish this great end, prompted 
by self-respect and self-preservation, every thought of every 
man at the South should be directed for its actual and prac- 
tical solution. The good fortune that invites you out of the 
Union surpasses the terrors that menace you in the Union. 
God has smiled upon your land and shed upon you his richest 
blessings. You have geographically a realm eight hundred 
thousand square miles in extent, on which the sun shines and 
the rain falls, without a barren spot blasted for reason of past 
offences against the Most High, and capable of sustaining the 
whole population of the Union ten times told. You have 
mora!ly and socially, the domestic altar; patriarchal and con- 
servative institutions; the family circle around the hearth- 
stone ; and mothers who, like Cornelia, Atia, and Aurelia, de- 
vote themselves to the education of their children in principle, 
as their chiefest jewels. You have, politically, republican re- 
presentative systems of government from which corruption is 
excluded, guarded by written constitutions and written laws 
and a rational public sentiment, together with an independent 
judiciary untainted by bribery. You have, commercially, 
rivers and harbors scarcely accorded by a bounteous Provi- 
dence to the same extent elsewhere on earth, that bear upon 
their waters annually, more than two hundred millions of dol- 
lars worth of foreign exports ; you have, agriculturally, a soil 
of such various qualities and productive aptitude, that it teems 
all over, not only with the necessaries, but the luxuries of life, 
so that although your foreign trade were cut off, and your 
medium of exchange restricted for years, yet your people, both 
bond and free, could and would subsist in comfort. You have, 
aggressively and defensively, the monopoly of the cotton plant 
through which to command peace and alliance with the manu- 
facturing kingdoms of Europe at the eminent hazard of their 
own existence, while your population reaches thirteen millions, 
eight millions of whom are citizens habituated to the saddle 
and the use of arms, and five millions are negro slaves, to cul- 
tivate the earth, and deeply imbued with feelings and emotions 
of respect, veneration and love for their masters. As an in- 
dependent nation you would rest on a basis the soundest, the 
purest, the safest, and most lasting among enlightened com- 
munities. Why, then, will you suffer ceaseless insult and 
robbery, and await oppression and destruction in the Union ? 
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Patriotism has yet to learn that the interest of politicians is 
paramount to that of country and the public good. 

In this line of action the idea of Governor Wise, in 
his recent speech at the dinner given to him by the Gene- 
ral Assembly and citizens of Virginia, that ‘“ the South 
should seize upon the Constitution and assert its author- 
ity against the North for their wanton violations of its let- 
ter and spirit,” has in it much force and no little policy. 
** Sitent Wituiam” resorted to the same expedient against 
Philip of Spain and his General, the Duke of Alva, during 
their bloody invasion of the Low Countries. But he did 
not confine himself to words. In the name of Philip he issued 
his commands against Philip’s general, and carried war into 
his ranks. With arms in his right hand, and natural justice 
by his side, he appealed from ‘“ Philip drunk to Philip sober,” 
and gathered the people around his standard to do battle in the 
assertion of right. Pursuing this line of conduct, let the 
eight planting States of the South upon whom, as we have re- 
peatedly said, the burthen of the grand struggle for the pre- 
servation of Constitutional liberty and social morality must 
ultimately fall—as yet uninvaded, to any considerable extent, 
by the religious, moral, social and political iconoclastic influ- 
ences of the North—and, consequently, who still revere consti- 
tutional liberty and social morality, based on conservative 
institutions in government and patriarchal institutions in 
society ; at once without being further delayed by the thief 
procrastination, seize upon this idea advanced by Governor 
Wise, and so wisely practised by ‘ Sirent Wituiam,” and in 
the name of the Constitution, withdraw from a Uniori hostile 
to the Constitution, and assert for themselves and their pos- 
terity its inestimable truths and blessings, thereby compelling 
the seven remaining grain-growing and tobacco States of the 
South, now hesitating in their course through Northern demo- 
ralization already in their midst, either to join their League 
or stand as a barrier between them and the North. The 
results of such a movement on the part of the planting States 
would be to save T'exas from subversion, and afterward to con- 
stitute her, with her magnificent limits and unbounded re- 
sources of soil and climate, the impregnable centre of a mighty 
confederation, that would finally embrace in union, with 
similar patriarchal and conservative institutions throughout the 
whole of Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies, swept 
by both oceans, while grasping the Gulf of Mexico as an inland 
sea, landlocking all the rivers and the whole territory of the 
Republic against invasion, and securing the commerce of the 
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world through the virtual monopoly of all the great staples 
that supply that commerce. 

The space in your review will not permit a further elabora- 
tion of the subject at this time ; but to the mind bent on duty 
that elaboration is unnecessary ; while to him who is callous 
to the call of duty, ‘‘ Love’s labor would be lost.” 


“ The wretch concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.”’ 


‘¢ PyrHon.”” 


Wasaineton, D.C., Feb. 9, 1860. 
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Booxs are companions, and should be carefully selected. 
Every parent cautions his children against loose and vicious 
associations; for we are all apt insensibly to adopt the man- 
ners, habits, modes of thought, and moral tone of those with 
whom we associate. Association with bad books is more dele- 
terious than association with bad men, because we naturally 
esteem what is written as higher authority than mere every 
day conversation. Of all books periodicals exercise most influ- 
ence on mind and morals, because they are daily companions. 
From the great multitude of books and periodicals that daily 
issue from the American and English press, it is no easy mat- 
ter to select such only as will improve the mind and the 
morals, and to avoid those that are noxious in forming charac- 
ter and in directing opinion. 

The English reviews, taken as a whole, are far the best pub- 
lications in our language ; and they are not only good in them- 
selves, but have the still higher merit of pointing out to us 
what is good in other books, and of exposing what is bad ; 
thus affording us a guide in the selection of our reading, with- 
out which we should be continually imposed upon in the pur- 
chase of books—for bad books are like quack medicines—those 
that are worst most need puffing, are ready to pay most for it, 
and the daily press is sure to puff highest those who pay best. 
We should never buy a book unless we know the author, or 
unless it be recommended to us by an intelligent friend, or the 
imprimature of a reviewer of established reputation. The 
objection to newspaper notices of books is, not only that 
many papers of the largest circulation are paid to puff, but, 
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moreover, those that are not paid have no time to bestow in 
critically examining the thousands of works on which they so 
flippantly and summarily pass judgment. 

The American reprint of the four English Reviews and of 
Blackwood’s Magazine costs but $10 a year. The price in 
Great Britain of these five periodicals is $31. Any family that 
takes these reviews, some good American reyiews, and a tri- 
weekly or daily political newspaper, will be sure to become 
well-informed, and to acquire a high and gentlemanly moral 
tone. We warrant that (in the country at least) the prescrip- 
tion shall never fail to produce the promised effects. Twenty 
dollars a year thus expended will educate any country family 
who know how to read, and have occasional leisure for reading, 
and, moreover, at a small annual expense, build up a good 
library in twenty years. Rainy days, and want of employ- 
ment, or company, will drive them to reading to dispel ennui. 
They will begin with the newspaper, next read articles in the 
American Review, and gradually acquire a taste for the Eng- 
lish Reviews. ‘The girls and the more indolent boys will read 
most, because most confined to the house. But their reading 
will, for want of other topics, be a frequent subject of conver- 
sation, and thus all the family will gradually and insensibly 
become imbued with every kind of knowledge, for the period- 
icals which we recommend treat from time to time all 
branches of human knowledge, in a full, scientific, and masterly 
manner. ‘The (so-called) Encyclopedias we have found not 
worth the room they occupy in our library. The Edinburgh 
Review, bound in volumes of three or four numbers each, with 
a good index, is worth ten times all the crumb-pudding stuff 
that has been crammed into all the contemporary Encyclo- 
pedias in the world. 

These Reviews are quite indispensable to the learned pro- 
fessional man and to the statesman. Neither have time for the 
study of many books out of the line of their profession. Reading 
these Reviews will keep them fully up with the history and 
the learning of the day, besides continually reviving and en- 
larging their knowledge of the past. Many of our most distin- 
guished men read little else but reviews and newspapers. 

The most indispensable knowledge is that to be acquired 
from the nearest good newspaper, because it is the knowledge of 
what is nearest to us intime and place, and which most concerns 
us. ‘To be wholly ignorant of the affairs of other countries is to be 
vulgar and unfit for good society. To be ignorant of the affairs 
of our own country unfits us even for ordinary business. 

It is desirable to be acquainted with the history of the past, 
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necessary to know something of the history of the present. 
Periodicals not only furnish the most useful knowledge, but 
knowledge which is derivable from no other source. 

We have very often been disappointed in reading a book 
after reading a Review of it. The reviewexcelled the book, 
because, besides giving us what was best in the book, it 
gave the views and arguments of the reviewer, and enabled us 
better to comprehend the subject treated of. The con- 
tributors to these Reviews are generally men of more ability 
than those whose works they criticise ; yet they never review 
any but respectable writers. 

The South abound with just that sort of talent fitted for re- 
view writing. Wealthy scholars, living on their farms, who, 
though not willing to submit to the drudgery of compiling and 
writing voluminous works, would be glad to dispel ennui oc- 
casionally by writing short, terse, and learned reviews 

If Southern people would encourage our own writers, instead 
of flooding our Post Offices with the meanest and cheapest 
literary trash from the North, they would soon build up the 
literature of the South. All Yankee periodicals contain abo- 
lition doctrines. Those taken at the South are the most dan- 
gerous, because their social, religious and political heresies are 
served up ina more disguised and insidious form. 

The Southern press is the noblest institution in the world. 
It panders to neither vice, vulgarity, agrarianism, nor infidel- 
ity. We have never seen a paper or review edited South of 
Mason and Dixon’s line that was not pure enough for the 
chamber fireside, This is the grandest moral spectacle which 
the world exhibits. 

*Tis but the reflected image of the greater part of our peo- 
ple. There is not enough infidelity, vice, vulgarity, and de- 
pravity amongst us to sustain a single low print. Northern 
presses successfully court popularity by pandering to the low- 
est tastes and most vicious propensities. The Southern press 
does not utter an indelicate, a sceptical, or agrarian idea. If 
asked for her jewels, the South should point to her press. - But 
the South gets her fashion and her thought from abroad, and 
underrates whatever is domestic, because she is taught to un- 
derrate it. Let us come up to the standard of our press, and 
we shall exhibit to mankind a monument of moral purity, such 
as never yet has been witnessed. 

The English Reviews are as chaste, pure, and gentlemanly 
in their tone, as the Southern press; and from that what is 
highest elsewhere, is universal with us. 

Of these Reviews the Edinburgh is the oldest and most dis- 
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tinguished: yet it is chiefly indebted to its superior distinction 
to its greater age. The four Reviews are conducted with nearly 
equal ability. It is difficult to indite a comparison between 
Blackwood and these Reviews. For light reading, Blackwood 
is preferable in ; purity of sentiment and delicacy of taste, 
quite equal to them. Its style is often affected, and like all 
would-be-humorists, it frequently mistakes conceits for witti- 
cisms. We like not its original tales and original poetry— 
they are seldom good. It indulges little in abstract theorising, 
but is decidedly Tory in sentiment and feeling—it is a very 
gentlemanly print; better fitted for the parlor than the study. 

The North British is the youngest of the English Reviews ; 
it often displays more genius than the rest, but its genius, 
owing probably to its youth, is not unfrequentiy erratic. Its 
religious speculations sometimes suggest scepticism, when they 
do not openly avow it. The Scottish mind, however, is always 
given to bold and ingenious speculation, which the conserva- 
tive feeling of the people seems ever to restrain within safe and 
practical limits; they are the most imaginative, grantee 
and enthusiastic, yet the most cautious, logical, judicious and 
conservative people in Europe. Thirty years ago the Edin- 
burgh Review fell desperately in love with German rationalism 
and was quite infidel in its speculations; now, it is as staid 
and orthodox as any high churchman could wish. 

With the North British the observance of the Sabbath is a 
favorite theme of discussion. It would have it a day of inno- 
cent amusement; and maintains that such should be the 
Christian Sabbath, as contradistinguished from the Jewish, 
which is a day of mortification and penance. "Tis anything but 
Puritan in its doctrines. Indeed we are surprised that South- 
ern Presbyterians even defend or identify themselves with the 
Puritans. After Cromwell and the Independents cheated the 
Presbyterians and beheaded Charles I., they became and have 
been ever since Cavaliers and Royalists. 

There was never any Puritan settlement in the South. In- 
deed, had there been, the influence of our social institutions 
would have soon cured them of their hypocritical self-righteous- 
ness and low cunning. Like the Romans and Turks, a master 
race is always bold, hospitable, generous, frank and candid. 
The Southern people are all alike, and all possess somewhat of 
that nobility of nature which is peculiar to a privileged class, 

In politics the North British and Edinburgh are unsettled 
and vascillating. The Free Church doctrines of the North 
British sometimes incline it to radicalism; yet, we think its 
general tone is that of rigid conservatism. The feelings and 
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natural bias of all Scotchmen are inclined to strict rule, and to 
order and industry, enforced at any cost. Since the Reformation, 
their speculative theology has warred with those feelings and 
that bias; but nature will ultimately triumph, and the un- 
erring sagacity of Scotch instincts will banish the anarchical 
follies of Scotch philosophy. 

The Edinburgh Review is frightened at seeing the fruits of 
its own work, and recoils from the prospect of its legitimate, 
but unapprehended consequences. For nearly half a century 
it was the apologist of French Jacobinism and the leader of 
English Radicalism. It begat Chartism, Socialism, Trades 
Unions, and a longing appetite for universal suffrage. In vain 
does it attempt now to escape from its hideous progeny. Sin 
has begotten death, and must submit to his embraces. 


‘*T fled and cried out Death ; 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighed 
From all her caves and back resounded Death !” 
Paradise Lost, Book 10, page 787. 


It were well that none but those who invoke the demon 
anarchy, (which is moral and social death,) were subjected to 
its embraces; but the good and the bad, the guilty and the 
innocent, suffer alike when discord reigns. The Edinburgh 
Review was, for a quarter of a century, the most influential of 
European periodicals, and the most potent organ in bringing 
about the radical and revolutionary feelings that now disturb 
the peace and threaten the existence of government and social 
order. 

In politics it often affects an evenly balanced neutrality ; 
vecasionally preaches conservative homilies, and now and then 
gives us a dash of its old radicalism. In all, save its political 
department, it is conducted with its wonted ability. 

The London Quarterly is a Tory conservative review, and 
in its abstract political doctrines, concurs precisely with men 
of all parties in the Southern States of our Union. In its 
leading doctrines conservatism is the same everywhere— 
nations differently cireumstanced must make different appli- 
cations of those doctrines without departing from a common 
philosophy, or giving occasion for mutual recrimination. 

We shall extract from the London Quarterly passages from 
a review of several reform Bills which have been introduced 
into Parliament within the last ten years, as well by Tory as 
by Whig administrations. This review we find in the October 
number of the London Quarterly, and can recommend it for 
ts moderate and conservative tone. 
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It bespeaks a very unsettled state of the British mind, and is 
ominous of ‘‘ disastrous change,” that in less than a quarter of a 
century after the passage of thé Reform Bill of 1832, (a 
measure deemed amply liberal and extensive at the time,) new 
schemes of reform, some of them radical in their character, 
should not only have found their way into the British Parlia- 
ment, but have commanded the attention and partial support, 
even of the Tories themselves. 

Speaking of the statesmen who sustained and carried through 
the Reform Bill of 1832, the reviewer says : 


‘“* They knew full well, that this was the first and only time in the history of 
this country when an attempt was made to remodel and define our representative 
system by statutory enactment. They believed that the real justification for 
such an attempt was the existence of defects or the growth of abuses, clearly 
acknowledged and practically felt, which could pa, > remedied by practical 
legislation. They pean os dhe: our forefathers have always proceeded —not 
by theorizing on the best form of government, but by making that which they 
thankfully enjoyed suitable to the wants and wishes of the community. There- 
fore they concluded, most wisely and most justly, that when they were dealing 
with a prescriptive constitution, the grafting into it of any new and untried pro- 
ject must always be uncertain and often dangerous ; that the policy of England 
has ever been to observe whether a practical evil exists, and having applied a 
practical, not a fanciful remedy, to discourage that morbid and restless desire for 
change, which indicates a state of feverish excitement, rather than a sound and 
healthy condition. 

“ The deciarations made by Lord Althorp and Earl Grey were plainly the results 
of some such reasoning as this ; and if they were alive, they would probably con- 
sider that the reopening the question of Parliamentary Reform, except so far as 
it may be at any time necessary to redress some practical grievance, would be 
little less than a severe reflection on their want of foresight, or their want of 
honesty ; their want of foresight in not being able to frame a measure which 
would last beyond a quarter of a century—their want of honesty in not avowing 
the whole of their intentions, or rot abiding by them when they were avowed. In 
saying this, we do no more than repeat what Lord John Russell has himself 
urged ; for in his memorable letter to the electors of Stroud, he announced to the 
country his mature conviction that if, after the declaration made by the heads of 
Lord Grey’s cabinet, any member of it were to propose to begin the whole ques- 
tion anew, the obvious remark would be, ‘ You have either so egregiously de- 
ceived us that we cannot trust to your public engagements, or you have so blindly 
deceived yourselves that we car-not believe in the solidity of your new scheme.’ ”’ 

‘We refer to these facts, not with the view of throwing out taunts, or casting 
reproaches, but to reeall to the recollection of our present statesmen the leading 
principles upon which they can alone venture to touch our present rege: 
tive system with prudence. There is need of this caution. With three Bills pro- 
posed by three different administrations within the last decade, that is to say, from 
1850 to 1860; with the prospect of a fourth from a fourth administration, 
before that decade is closed ; with various scheme propounded by others, es- 
pecially by Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Bright ; with different principles embodied in 
each of them, some of which are positively at variance with, and some of which 
are altogether unknown to, the Constitution, not merely in its practice, but 
also in its none ; and with no demand for what is called reform which has yet as- 
sumed a tangible shape from any respectable part of the community, we own, we 
feel not a little apprehensive lest we should soon arrive at that state which Sir 
James Graham once described as the very worst in which Parliament could find 
itself—‘ the state when everybody says something must be done, but nobody 
knows what that something is to be.’ The fact is, that the moment Parliament 
shall really find itself in that condition, it can only be likened to those ‘ unhap- 
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py persons, who live, if they can be said to live, in the statical chair—who are 
ever feeling their pulse, and who do not judge of health by the aptitude of the 
voedy to perform its functions, but by their ideas of what ought to be the true 
balance between the several secretions.’ 

“ The healthy action, however, of the body politie, like the healthy action of 
the natural body, is not kept in order by such quackery as this. Our history 
is a remarkable one ; and there is nothing for which it is more remarkable than 
for the sound judgment and resolute good sense with which the nation, as a whole, 
has always set to work to cure any positive malady that might disturb its fune- 
tions. At, the same time, it has never troubled itself with imaginary evils, nor 
sought to make itself speculatively better, when the result would only be, 
probably, to make itself practically worse. From the earliest times down to the 
present—from the Great Charter to the Reformation—from the Reformation to 
the Revolution—from the Revolution to the Act of Settlement—from the Act 
of Settlement to the Reform Act—the two most significant features in our politi- 
eal annals unquestionably are, first, that whenever a movement has been made 
demanding a change in our laws, or, at least, in the administration of them, that 
movement has always been directed against some palpable wrong, some tangi- 
ble grievance, some proved abuse; aud secondly, that the demand for which 
this movement has commenced has always been urged in a conservative spirit. 
So much has this been the case, that it has generally been confined to a de- 
claration of rights that have been called in question, or to a restoration of rights 
which have been abused, or to an extension of right, which, owing to new and 
accidental circumstances, a part of the community has ceased to enjoy. The 

lain reason for all this is, that the Constitution of England is a prescriptive 
onstitution, which has grown up with us, and adapted itself to our wants and 
wishes. It is not a Constitution that has been made by Parliamentary enact- 
ments.” (He might have added, “nor by @ priori philosophical speculations.”) 
“Tt is not the creature of a positive law, and never ought to be. It is based on 
long, constant, immemorial usage, which implies the choice, not of one day, 
or one set of people, but the choice of a nation, the deliberate choice of 
successive ages, founded on reason, justified by experience, and confirmed 
by enjoyment. Any attempt to alter what may be called its primar 
and most essential characteristics, would be fatal to its freedom as well 
as to its power. Experience, not experiment, has hitherto been our guide. 
May it never be said, by those at least who affect to be our rulers, that 
experiment, not experience, is hereafter to be our motto. And yet there is 
some danger lest this should happen. In these days the House of Commons 
is too much rded as a mere machine for making laws, whereas its original 
and sclnainell Ienatlonn, were rather to see that the laws were observed than 
that the laws were changed, that is to say, to provide by means of the existing 
institutions, that the rights of the people should be steadily maintained, their 
interests protected, and their grievances redressed. As incident to their fune- 
tions the Commons is a legislative as well as a representative body. But even 
the statutes which it makes in that character, may be considered as the declara- 
tion of laws already existing, when their requirements have been invaded, the 
expansion of those laws where the judicial power without the interposition of a 
higher authority, would fail to extend them, and the adaptation of those laws to 
all the new wants and exigencies of society. It will generally be found 
that the correction of our laws has been confined to the instances in which the 
rinciples upon which they are established have been perverted or misapplied. 
f any one will take the trouble to examine the huge volume of statistics that 
are issued yearly under the authority of Parliament, he will soon discover that, 
with the exception of those acts which empower the Crown to carry on the 
government of the country (and which cannot be passed until the House of 
Commons has had the opportunity of seeing that the wants of the people are 
attended to, and their grievances are redressed), the remainder are almost, if not 
altogether, employed in dealing with former acts. The policy of this country 
ought clearly to be what it always has been in the best periods uf our history, 
which is, to look upon our institutions ‘as the subjects of prudent and honest 
use and thankful enjoyment, and not of captious criticism and rash experiment.’ 
We should be slow to legislate till the necessity for it is clearly made out; and 
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as soon as that necessity is established, we should be wise and circumspect in 
adapting the remedy to the malady to be cured.” 

What Southerner, what conservative American, will not 
give his hearty and cordial assent to such sentiments and such 
doctrines as these. Our institutions, too, are prescriptive, 
brought over from Europe, and modified to suit the novel cir- 
cumstances of our situation. Let us be cautious not to reform 
them too much. Our people have grown up under therh, have 
become adapted to them, and could not be successfully gov- 
erned by any other. Institutions, good in the abstract, may 
be worthless in practice, because unsuited for the people for 
whom they are intended. 

We are informed in this Review that down to the year 1429, 
universal suffrage prevailed in England. In that year the 
right of suffrage was limited to freeholders of forty shillings a 
year. This fact confutes the common notion that privileges 
once given to the people cannot be taken away, without bring- 
ing about revolution. 

The Westminister Review is, in its politics and its general 
philosophy, the very opposite of the London Quarterly. It is 
speculative, radical, and socialistic, in the vxtreme. It is just 
what the Edinburgh Review would now be, had it boldly car- 
ried out, with logical sequence, the doctrines which it held for- 
ty years ago. It stands toward that Review as Black-repub- 
licanism to Jeffersonian Democracy. It is its legitimate 
offspring. Except for its ability and gentlemanly manner, it 
would be exactly and fully characterized by calling it the 
Black-republican Review of England. 

Were we to take a single English Review, this would be 
our last choice, but taken with the others, it is quite as inter- 
esting and instructive as either of them. Its short notices of 
contemporary literature give it a peculiar interest and value ; 
for the other Reviews contain no such department. 

The October number of the Wes:minster contains an article 
on ‘‘ Spiritual Freedom,” being a review of a late work on 
Liberty,” by John Steuart Mill. This article gives an ad- 
mirable opportunity to contrast the philosophy of the Westmin- 
ster with that of the London Quarterly. Though not so 
entitled, it obviously is, an elaborate effort to vindicate the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘ Sovereignty of the Individual,” a theory which has 
become popular and prevalent with the Socialists of our North- 
ern States. 

Mr. Mill, it seems, sets out by lamenting that the human 
mind has become stagnant, has lost its energies, is fixed, sta- 
ionary, and stereotyped, and receives its doctrines and its creed 
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from the past, or from superior authority; that men have 
ceased to investigate and think for themselves; that public opin- 
ton has become a tyrant worse than Popes or priests, and that 
all individuality threatens to be lost in the dead calm of estab- 
lished routine and mechanical uniformity ; that Christendom 
is fast settling down and subsiding into Asiatic torpor and fix- 
edness. 

The exact reverse of this is generally considered the true 
state of society and the great evil of our times. The human 
mind, stimulated into excess by improvements in physical 
science, has become presumptuous and profane, in its moral, 
religious, and political speculations and experiments. Hence 
for nearly a century revolutions have been the order of the day, 
hence new sects in religion daily spring up, hence new theories 
in polities beset and endanger all established order and all 
existing institutions, and hence, in some localities ,morality 
itself is passing away, to give place to Passional Attraction, 
Polygamy, Free Love, and the Sovereignty of the Individual. 
We did hope that when the Socialists had swept away law 
and religion and government itself, that they would have left 
us Public Opinion, as some restraint to crime, some protection 
of rights. But no! public opinion too is a tyrant; and public 
opinion must be disregarded and annulled. 

One would think this was carrying radicalism and anarchy 
far enough, but not so thinks our reviewer. He does not 
think that Mr. Mill has right notions of liberty, his liberty is 
not full and large enough. Man should not only be freed fro:n 
the dominion of law, religion, government, and public opinion, 
but he should be freed from himself. For, “ self-tyranny is 
above all to be dreaded, as carrying with it all these formi- 
dable qualities in a superlative degree.” We will give a long 
extract from the comments of the reviewer to show to what 
dreadful length the doctrines of infidelity and anarchy are car- 
ried, even by the most sensible men; and to prove that Mr. 
Mill has little occasion to complain of the torpor and fixedness 
of human intellect and human faith, in these “ latter days.” 

“ Among our liberties, those of thought and conscience stand first alike in im- 
portance and order of connection. As intelligent beings thought is the ground 
which underlies all our actions, or the condition under which they are consciously 
realized. Slavery here, therefore, taints whatever springs hence. Conscience, re- 
garded as the regulative organ or faculty of our moral nature, cannot be held in 
bondage, without disorder ensuing throughout that nature. If violence be offered to 
this regulating power, hollowness and untruth pervade the whole character. As 
more internal to man, too, both it and thought seem more intimately our own 
than anything else, more nearly ourselves ; so that on account both of their close 


personal relationship and wide influences, it is round these spheres of our ac- 
tivities that the question of freedom revolves. It is for these liberties that men 
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have ever first and most determinedly fought ; it is these the enjoyment of which, 
to whatever other servitude a people may be-reduced, stili cheers and sustains 
them with the conscious dignity and self-respect of men, and deprived of which 
they harden in to a mechanical and perfunctory existence, if hap!y they sink not 
to a lower and more savage nature, however great the other privileges they 
may possess.” 


Now, we take issue even here with the reviewer. We deny 
that he, or Mr. Mill, or any honest man in the wide world, is 
practically the advocate of liberty of thought, or liberty of con- 
science, or of any other sort of liberty. Why educate your 
children in infancy ? Why direct their thoughts? Why form 
their consciences? Why keep them from what you consider 
bad associates and bad books? Why “teach the young idea 
how to shoot” ? 

Only because “ just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
Because bad actions proceed from bad thoughts and evil con- 
sciences. The best part of education is that which directs 
and controls the thought or forms or at least modifies the con- 
science. No honest man, no moral man, no man in his senses, 
ever gave liberty of thought to his children, to his pupils, or to 
any of the young intrusted to his training. All early educa- 
tion is but the restricting and controlling liberty of thought 
and of conscience. And for why? All education comes “ab 
extra,” and if children be not taught and practised in what is 
right at home, they will learn what is wrong from vicious com- 
panions, or from their own evil appetites and propensities. It 
is better to be a slave to parents and tutors than to bad com- 
panions and sinful appetites. 

The child turned out into the streets, amid temptations to 
crime and the teachings of evil associations, is no. more free 
than the child in the nursery, learning lessons of religion and 
virtue from its parents. ‘The thoughts, the conscience, the “ pri- 
vate judgment,” and the actions, are all modified and in part 
controlled by example, by temptation, by education, and by ex- 
ternal circumstances. Perfect liberty isa chimera that never 
did and never can exist. We have only to choose between lib- 
erty restricted by parents, and teachers, and priests, and politi- 
cal government, and liberty controlled and restricted by evil 
passions, temptations, vicious and infidel teachings, and bad as- 
sociations. We do not doubt man’s partial free agency, yet we _ 
are equally sure, that education, temptation, association, and 
circumstances of all kinds, influence and control it in some de- 
gree. To restrict and control and direct it properly, is almost the 
whole business of government and of education. ‘To leave the 
human will entirely free is impossible; even if it were desira- 
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ble. But we will proceed with our quotations, in order more 
fully to expose the extravagant doctrines of the reviewer. 

“Tf a great wrong is done when society, by law or force of 
custom, represses our free activities of thought and conscience, 
or rather (for this it cannot very directly do) interdicts their 
natural issues in speech and overt action, the evil is at least 
readily felt and recognised ; but it ts quite otherwise when a 
man tyrannizes over himself. Yet is he not more free, but 
rather less in the latter case than in the former. It is of 
secondary importance who the oppressor may be; the question 
is as to the state of slavery endured, only the character of the 
one may throw light on the other, and as society, to quote 
our author’s forcible words, ‘may practise a social tyranny 
more formidable than many kinds of political oppression, since 
though not usually upheld by such extreme penalties, it leaves 
fewer means of escape, penetrating much more deeply into the 
details of life, and enslaving the soul itself ;’ so self-tyranny is 
above all to be dreaded, as carrying with it all these formidable 
qualities ina superlative degree. As we have seen, Mr. Millshortly 
indicates the growth of the idea of liberty to that stage in which 
it is opposed to ‘the tyranny of the majority.’ But why stop 
here? May it not be traced further? Considering society as 
the higher unit, the several members are the elements. But 
it is no new idea to transfer the analogy of the body politic to 
the body natural, where the individual is the state or commu- 
nity, and his several faculties its members. And here is it 
not equally true, that, ‘the majority, or those who succeed in 
making themselves accepted as such, may oppress, and that 
precautions are as much needed against this as any other abuse 
of power?’ . The passions, avarice, hatred, lust, ambition—not 
by virtue of any natural authority or right to dictate—the re- 
verse—often tyrannize over both reason and conscience. How 
often does fear unman us? the appetites enslave us? How 
often is the whole order and constitution of the inner man re- 
versed, every mental liberty outraged, and the nobler functions 
arrested, perverted by the excess of lower faculties? Just as, 
politically considered, it has been found that society, though 
rid of its monarchical misrulers, has still to stand in dread of 
itself as its governor ; so viewed individually, we have not only 
to be defended from society, but to guard against our- 
selves. ‘Three stages of development in the eonception of lib- 
erty are recognized, corresponding to that by which it is con- 
tradicted and defined; by the despotism of superior rulers, 
then by the oppression of a political majority in the represen- 
tative governments, and next by the unlegalized, but not less 
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tyrannical, intolerance of custom. Why not another, in which 
it finds its negative in an unwarrantable predominance of 
some of the powers and faculties of the individual over others, 
analogous to the undue authority claimed and wielded by a 
real or socalled majority in the political state? Of these four posi- 
tions Mr. Mill has reached only the third, and the fourth, though 
often handled partially from the point of view of the practical 
moralist, has yet to receive articulate statement and scientific 
consideration as a phase of liberty. 

“« By our author, liberty of thought and liberty of discussion 
are considered together as practically inseparable; and in 
general usage, we find, that when free thought is spoken of, it 
is free speech that is meant. It is no doubt true, that in ac- 
tual life they stand so related to one another that the former’ 
does not flourish apart from the latter. But the practice of 
identifying them has had this disadvantage, that when we 
have vindicated and secured the one, we think we have made 
good the other also, and leave our work half done. The priv- 
ilege and exercise of free speech by no means implies the en- 
joyment of free thought, or even the recognition of its true 
character, or the conditions under which alone it is possible. 
On the topic of religious freedom, our minds naturally recur to 
the mighty struggle it occasioned three hundred years ago 
throughout Western Europe; and a better representative in- 
stance could not be found than in it, and the movements to 
which it has given rise, of how the very essential of individual 
liberty of thought and belief is lost sight of, behind its more 
palpable and obtrusive social counterpart of free profession and 
advocacy. 

‘‘ Protestantism claims to have thrown off the yoke of the 
Pope, and to have vindicated the right of private judgment. 
It asserted individual life, and aimed at union through the com- 
bination of units, not at Catholicity, to be attained in the sup- 
pression of individuality. This was the vital principle; and 
as an idea, ever so dimly apprehended, was an immense ad- 
vance. But how has this idea been realized? Has it not, toa 
considerable extent, been forgotten? And even when kept in 
view, has it not greatly failed to receive a thorough-going ap- 
plication to human life? The form has been changed, but 
the spirit is often the same. The former tyranny is revolted 
from; but are the laws of our constitution more revered ? 
The despotism may be more enlightened, and may aim at 
another order and arrangement of things, and may accord- 
ingly enact other and less severe laws; but the order may be 
not of that free, natural development, nor the laws native 
and proper. Protestantism revolted: from papal authority, 
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only, it would seem, to adopt that of a book ; and while free- 
ing us from others, (even where it has succeeded in this,) has 
forgotten to carry out its principles and deliver us from our- 
selves.” 

We will not follow him in his tirade against the Bible, 
which, he complains, has been set up by the Protestants as 
infallible, in lieu of papal infallibility. 

He professes to give us precise and accurate notions of 
liberty, and, in the attempt, demonstrates that there can be 
no such thing as liberty,—* that in escaping one form of rule 
or tyranny, we but make ourselves the subject of another. 
He who performs all his duties, lives in subjection to the 
moral law, the laws of his country, and the laws of God. He 
‘ is not free, for he revolves in his moral orbit, propelled and 
controlled by superior directing powers, He also violates 
duty, disobeys the laws of man and God; is not free, but a 
slave to himself, to sin, passion, and appetite.” This fruitless 
chase after the ignis fatuus liberty, reminds us of Tasso’s 
description of his coquettish heroine : 

“ Thus keeps from morn to dewy eve his heart at play, 
Then slips delusive from his sight away, 
And leaves him, like a hunter in the chase, 
When night conceals the beast’s uncertain trace !” 

But this reductio ad absurdam, when rightly considered, is 
full of instruction, and conducive to Christian humility. 

Liberty, free will, free agency, are contrary to human 
reason, and demonstrably impossible. The assertion of a God, 
a first cause, and cause of all subsequent causes and effects, is 
the negation of liberty, free will, or free agency. We can 
conceive of no human action not occasioned by circumstance, 
propensity, temptation, or education, or by something ad ezira. 

Reason teaches us that we are not free agents; but con- 
sciousness, involuntary belief, despite of reason, forces the un- 
wavering conviction on every mind that we are free agents, 
moral beings, accountable for our actions. The Bible through- 
out teaches the same lesson, condemns and punishes sinful 
conduct, and commends virtuous conduct. It is one of the 
evidences of the truth of the Bible, that while it teaches 
what is contrary to reason, its lessons concur with our in- 
voluntary faith and belief. No man ever, in actual practical 
life, doubted free agency. It is a belief that clings to him, 
and controls all his conduct, despite his philosophical creed and 
speculations. 

The so-called fatalist, riding in a storm, is not angry with 
the winds and rain; but spit in his face, and he flies into a 
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passion. He feels, he believes, that the rain is not a free 
agent, and that you are. This illustration does not prove that 
free agency exists; but that the bellef in it is natural, in- 
tuitive, involuntary, and universal. 

Liberty, or free agency, however, is never perfect with man. 
God alone is perfectly a free agent. 

The true secret of human life and of human government is, 
how properly to balance liberty and rule,—when to restrict, 
and how much to restrict liberty—and how and when to give 
looser rein, and enlarge it. 

The first and most important aspect of this subject of fate 
and free will, is as it affeets our relations with Deity. When 
misfortune, evils, and adversity, come upon us, that no reason- 
able exertion can shun, remove, or dispel, resignation and 
patient submission to the inflictions and will of Providence 
become a duty. But we must beware of despondency and 
tnerlia, and manfully struggle and contend against the or- 
dinary ills and accidents of life, “and by contending end them.” 
No a-priori rules can be laid down on this subject, to guide us 
in all the future of life. Good common sense, and reliance on 
the kindness and justice of Providence, must teach us on each 
occasion how to avoid hasty presumptuous rashness on the 
one hand, or on the other, to give way to premature despon- 
dency and inactivity. 

Kings, priests, governors, parents, teachers, masters, and 
all others in authority, have daily to solve the problem how 
much of rule, or how much of liberty, is best for those they 
govern. Neither rule nor liberty is good of itself—unre- 
stricted they are both evils—duly balanced, both are good 
and necessary. ‘To preserve this balance is the highest reach 
of practical wisdom—far beyond the ken of presumptuous 
philosophy. 

We should not complain that liberty or free agency is incom- 
prehensible. God, eternity, infinitude, our own existence, are 
equally incomprehensible. Credo quia impossibile ! 





ART. II1L—MATTER AND MIND. 

Tue whole circle of human research may be comprehended 
under the three divisions of Matter, Instinct, and Mind. Mat- 
ter comprises whatever occupies space, and is observed by the 
senses. It is either inorganic or organic ; compound or simple, 
in its visible formations, or in its invisible elements. Chemi- 
cal analysis shows, that the elements of matter out of which 
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the tangible world is formed, are about fifty to fifty-five in 
number. With the properties and changes of inorganic mat- 
ter we become conversant by studying Geology, Natural 
Philosophy, and Experimental Chemistry. By closely observ- 
ing the facts developed in the comparison of these sciences, it 
is discovered that the inorganic parts of the globe furnish the 
material out of which the diversified organisms of the known 
world are formed ; and in tracing matter through all its gra- 
dations, it is apparent, that each lower kingdom is not only 
intended for the support of that which succeeds it, but presents 
the shadows of its advancing form and functions. From the 
inorganic we rise to the organic vegetable; and from this to 
the gramnivorous animals. This class gives support to the 
next higher, the carnivorous; and all are for the use of the 
rational man, the cap-stone of the whole earthly structure. 

Botany and natural history exhibit an interesting chain of 
facts suggestive of valuable moral truths. In this department 
of the organic world, we begin to see with what wisdom the 
different parts of creation are adapted to each other, in their 
external relations to the world they inhabit, and thus illustrate 
the declarative glory of the Intelligent, Great, First Cause. 
In the lowest division of organisms are placed the vegetables. 
These have in themselves certain functions exhibiting life ; 
yet, of such a nature, as to show that they possess no self en- 
joyment ; consequently, need not the powers of locomotion to 
seek pleasure or avoid pain. In their economy, provision is 
only made for nutrition and reproduction, in which they re- 
semble the animal kingdom in many particulars. The history 
of the different vegetables, ‘‘ from the short-lived floweret to 
the olive of ceuturies, and from the simple shrub to the giant 
banyan, beneath whose boughs nations have worshipped,” is 
filled with much interesting material for the scientific reader. 

In the highest organizations of the vegetable world, there is 
something analogous to sensation and reflection, indicating an 
approach to animals. This may be seen in the Bengal 
hedysarum, heliotrope, tulips, tamarind, lotos, Scotch syca- 
more, and sensitive plants. These all exhibit singular phenom- 
ena characteristic to each, which may be explained upon 
principles of light, electricity, and chemical attraction. 

The next upward division embraces animal existence. The 
food of these is organic, hence their nutritive apparatus is of 
a higher character; their bodily parts are more specifically ar- 
ranged ; and these are endowed with sensation, connected with 
perception, volition and motion. This division runs out intoa 
great chain of being, rising from link to link, until the genus man 
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is reached ; and, even here advancing varieties may be found. 
This sketch would not permit us to specify all the sub-classifi- 
cations and orders—and describe the peculiar characteristics 
of each distinctive class. It will suffice for our purpose, to 
pass on to the Quadrumannes, which embrace the varieties of 
the monkey. These constitute the highest order of mere ani- 
mals, distinguished by their four pedal extremities, resembling 
human hands. ‘The best developed forms of this classification, 
resemble, in their external bodily parts, the lowest variety of 
the Bimana, or two-handed human being, with whom they 
are the upward link of connection. This brings us up to the 
purely rational man, whose physical development, and whose 
sensitive, moral and intellectual progress in the world, will 
form a study, and create an interest, which always will ex- 
ceed every other. 

As a successive order of creation, behold his symmetry 
and adaptation of parts; the beautiful rotundity of limbs; his 
graceful motions; the softness and delicacy of his flesh ; 
his transparent skin ; his roseate face and pearly teeth; the 
brilliancy of his eyes, and richness of the voice ; the elevation 
of his countenance and harmonious development of his senses. 
And when we sum up his physical peculiarities, in connec- 
tion with the achievements and hopes of his spiritual nature, 
man stands immeasurably high above all brute creation, be- 
ing made only “ a little lower than the angels.” We have now 
entered the confines of the spirit world, and in our upward pro- 
gress, we must institute a comparison of instinct and mind. 

There is a class of operations of some animals, exhibiting 
such wisdom, design and skill, as to indicate an approxima- 
tion to mind. This faculty has been denominated instinct. 
Now, what is instinet ? 

Some have had it to be the immediate agency of the Crea- 
tor. But this is not admissible for obvious reasons. This 
view would make the Deity bestow more careful attention and 
afford a more direct guidance to the brute than upon man. 
And in opposition to this theory, it may be further argued, 
that instincts are sometimes fallible, which could not be if 
they were the leadings of the immediate agency of the infal- 
lible Jehovah. The intermediate agency of angels and demons 
has also been offered as an explanatory answer. This embra- 
ces too much absurdity and superstition, and hence carries its 
own refutation. But, by close scientific observation, it may 
be reasonably concluded, that the phenomena of instinct can 
be accounted for on purely physical principles. We see 
already in inanimate matter, an approach to instinct ; i. ea 
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law of nature exhibited in the attraction of aggregation, 
and in the chemical affinity and antipathy of substances. In- 
stinct, then, in vegetables or animals, ts a yielding, without 
the element of reason, of the spirit of life, to the laws and cir- 
cumstantial necessities of their natures. Such natures the 
Creator gave them, and by such mediate causes he governs 
them. which may be varied at times by other disturbing influ- 
ences. This position is enforced by noticing the operations of 
these laws, in the production of these phenomena, as devel- 
oped under the influence of chemical attraction and physical 
necessities. 

In all that the animal does, it is incited to follow unhesi- 
tatingly or unmeditatingly and unresistingly the law of its 
nature, or particular instinct. That it does not progress like 
mind is clear from the fact that most animals are not taught 
to perform those works by their parents. There is no regular 
advancement ; no gradual development; and no adding to 
preceding improvement. Their forms, habits and productions, 
“each nest and every cell,” are the same as at the beginning 
of each respective species. But, in the higher orders of warm 
blooded and carnivorous animals, having the five senses com- 
plete, we discover some actions which seem to be mote con- 
trolled by reason than instinct. Some of these are capable 
of a sort of education, and gradual intellectual advancement ; 
yet, all their culture is circumscribed by limits which they 
eannot pass. Of such is the parrot, the carrier pigeon, the 
cat, the dog, the goat, the horse, the elephant, and monkey, 
which some good men have invested with the properties of 
immortality. 

But of the mental man it may be said, that he has not only 
the twilight of mind, but the true light of an ever-living spirit. 
His will is not irresistibly controlled by his physical organiza- 
tion. By the aid of his perception and mental faculties, he 
can distinguish, comprehend, compare, combine, reason, and 
execute. He has speech, by which he gives palpable forms 
to the fleeting shadows of the mind, and reveals his. thoughts 
for the benefit of others. By his senses and reason he enjoys 
the world of life; and by the power of memory he calls up 
the scenes of the past; and, through the auguring wand of 
analogy and imagination, he summons the shadows of the 
advancing future. All nature conspires to gratify his senses, 
and earth and heaven unroll their treasures to administer to 
his perceptions. Plants and animals are for his use, and live 
in subordination to his dominion. He is also distinguished by 
the character and extent of his social affections, which conse- 
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crate home, the fireside, and assemblies of congenial spirits. 
As these expand they grow into a sacred love of country ; and 
widening still, they embrace all that bear the impress of hu- 
manity. It is in the noble exercise of the social feelings that 
woman shines conspicuously ; and by these she is prompted 
to conjugal devotion, and enabled to offer up all selfishness 
upon the altar of maternal love. They inspire the active 
impulses of men, which make them devoted fathers, true cit- 
izens, sacrificing patriots, and ever acting philanthropists. 
But the mentality of progressive man displays still higher 
faculties, and is stimulated by loftier aims. He is inspired 
with a moving thirst for knowledge, and has an inward crav- 
ing for a minute acquaintance with the world around him. 
The trained mind loves investigation, and searches, not only 
into the deep mysteries of nature, but into those of his own 
spirit, and of his superiors. Furnished with the instrumental 
aids of education, ‘‘ the hammer and the fire, the retort and 
the crucible,” he has laid bare the elemental wonders of the 
world. Armed with the necessary educational preparations, 
and guided by a discerning and comprehensive mind, he has 
investigated the nature and laws of matter and spirit, until 
the whole circle of the sciences has reached its present exten- 
sive area. Clothed in the highest literary furniture, he can 
live happy at home, in the midst of his library of books, hold- 
ing silent communion with their authors, or share an exhila- 
rating enjoyment with the outward world. 

Although there seems to be degrees in the mental forces of 
the different types of mankind, yet genius is almost universal, 
and especially so in the nations springing out from Caucasian 
and Saxonic originality. Nor does genius make her home 
only amid mountainous regions, plains, or frozen lakes. No! 
Her broad pinions spread heavenward, and diverge upon the 
genial air, that nurses the palmetto, invigorates the magnolia, 
and enlivens the forests of the pine. We pass over the long 
list of the momentous achievements of men and mind of an- 
tiquity, and of the modern European world, and take a slight 
notice of our own Western Hemisphere. When we come to 
trace the history of our American institutions and land, and 
of the distinguished men who emanated from them, they mul- 
tiply upon us with great rapidity. Many of them, too, are of 
a self-made character. Beginning at the East, we may pass 
down through the North to the Sunny South, discovering that 
mind and enterprise are not indigenous alone to the North or 
East, or continental Europe. In rising upwards and looking 
over our whole country, we discover that under the fostering 
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care of a free and expansive government, the American mind, 
in comparison with the foreign, loses nothing. It has already 
won shining conquests, and established intellectual glory. 
The critical world has been forced to acknowledge the inherent 
energy and creative power of American genius. In almost 
every department of acquisition, names have been produced 
which successive generations will not suffer to expire. This 
Western world are already able to exhibit a shining galaxy of 
gifted minds. Scholars, who have gathered gems of choicest 
hue from the domain of taste and learning. Historians, who 
have recorded the eventful outlines of our rapid growth, and 
narrated our struggles and our triumphs. Jurists, who have 
explored the complicated labyrinths of jurisprudence and legal 
science. Divines, among the different branches of Christendom, 
who have successfully urged the touching theme of the cross. 
Artists, who have embodied, in the almost breathing marble, 
and seemingly speaking canvas, the finest forms of ideal grace 
and beauty. Poets, who have drawn out thrilling echoes of 
mingled sublimity from the lyre of Apollo; and Orators, whose 
impassioned appeals have aroused the nation to the loftiest 
transports of resentment when the occasion called for it, and 
chained the Halls of Legislation and the Chambers of Justice 
with the subduing and all-conquering strains of eloquence. 





ART, [V.—JOHNSON, BOSWELL, GOLDSMITH, ETC. 


Anecpores about Dr. Johnson, and speculations as to the 
authorship of Junius, supply endless themes for English Re- 
viewers. About the latter we feel no interest or curiosity. 

Ribald abuse, clothed in elaborately artificial and affected 
language, has no charms for us, and we detest the vulgar taste 
that feasts on scandal, whether in the study or at the tea-party. 

Far different are the subjects of Dr. Johnson’s life and con- 
versations, which always teach and inculcate virtue, by example 
or by precept. The Doctor was one of those rare characters, 
who loom largest when seen nearest. He owed nothing to the 
extraneous ; nothing to the adventitious. Indeed, first appear- 
ances and impressions were against him, for his figure was 
uncouth, his gesticulation awkward, his voice coarse and loud, 
and his manners seemingly harsh and repulsive. Nor did he 
owe anything to the puffs of the press; for his genius, his in- 
formation and his wit, were far above the comprehension and 
appreciation of the press; who liberally daubed him but never 
rose to the dignity of their subject. Whilst he lived, every new 
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light shed upon his inmost life and character added to his repu- 
tation. Since his death, the many brilliant floods of light let 
in upon him make him rather the contemporary of his posterity 
than of his every day associates. 

In the Edinburgh for October, 1859, we find a notice of 
“the Diary of a visit to England in 1775, by an Irishman, the 
Rev. Dr. Campbell.” This diary was, singular to say, lately 
found in Australia, in one of the offices of the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales. There is no doubt of its authenticity. 
It contains many interesting anecdotes about Dr. Johnson, 
which bear intrinsic evidence of truth, and besides, tally with 
the accounts of Boswell and others. 

Hundreds of persons of distinction, and of literary taste and 
talents, preserved memoranda of the conversations of Dr. John- 
son. Never was the company of a private man so courted, 
and never did man so fascinate his hearers, and leave on their 
minds such agreeable and lasting impressions. On the whole, 
his manners must have been very fine, and his occasional 
rudeness but the roughness of the olive, which gave a higher 
zest to the intellectual repast that accompanied it. His heart 
was pure and gentle, and his affections warm. Hence his 
fondness for women and children. His moral, political, and 
religious cunvictions and opinions, were strong and decided. 
This made him intolerant of error. He hated no man, except 
as the representative and propagandist of false doctrines. He 
insulted no man personally, but only as the holder of heretical 
doctrines in religion, morals, or politics. He was the most 
earnest of men, and earnest always on virtue’s side. Take 
away his rude intolerance, and his character would be insipid 
and common-place. His readiness to apply the lash to vice 
and to vicious opinions, coupled with a kind, lenient and _be- 
nevolent feeling for all mankind, was the charm that attracted 
and fascinated his auditors, and which will ever attract and 
fascinate his readers. 

Dr. Johnson was pre-eminently a gentleman; for he pos- 
sessed in a high degree all the essential qualities that consti- 
tute the gentleman. He was generous, brave, candid, truthful, 
social, witty, honorable, romantic, and religious ; we will not 
undertake to say that Lord Chesterfield was ungentlemanly, 
but certainly his ideal of the gentleman, which we find in his 
letters to his son, is but the portrait of a selfish, knavish, heart- 
less, arrogant, vicious petit maitre, or fashionable puppy— 
such as George 1V., Beau Brummel, and Bulwer’s Pelham. No 
doubt the latter were formed and fashioned after the model 
which Chesterfield had wrought. 
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The gentleman is the outgrowth of Chivalry and Christi- 
anity,—the knight errant, civilized and softened down. Chiv- 
alric piety, virtuous and devoted gallantry to women, truth, 
honor and romance, were the distinguishing traits of the gentle- 
men whom Richard Ceur de Leon \ed to the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, and who tilted, ‘‘ at Astramont and Muntalban.” How 
unlike the modern fashionable ‘ puppy” born from the brain 
of Chesterfield—an animal without head or heart, and only 
distinguished by foppery of dress, impertinence of manners, and 
viciousness of morals. No writer except Cervantes has suc- 
ceeded ith drawing the gentleman—Don Quixote is the only 
personage in fiction who comes up to the true ideal of that new 
character among men, which arose from the blending into one 
homogeneous whole, of Romance, Paganism and Christianity. 

It is true, Don Quixote is a crazy gentleman, but so much 
the better, as it enabled the author, without violating vraisem- 
blance and propriety, to mark his character more distinct and 
prononcée. 

We do not employ the terms, ‘‘ honor,” and * gentleman,” in 
that rather narrow and technical sense which a military esprit 
du corps sometimes attaches to them. 

It is true the modern duel has grown out of the old and ob- 
solete “‘ trial by battle,” but that trial was a religious institu- 
tion, an appeal to God, who, it was believed, would ‘* defend the 
right.” Honor was by origin a Christian virtue, and is still 
found most beautifully and truthfully exemplified in the lives 
and conduct of sincere Christians. It represents and inculcates 
a more refined and generous morality than any known to the 
ancients. Dr. Johnson possessed it; Chesterfield’s ideal, and 
his imitators, possessed it not. 

There was romance in the character of Dr. Johnson, as there 
ever is in the character of every Christian, and earnest man of 
genius,—not a spark of it about Chesterfield—yet Romance 
is essential to complete the gentleman. 

It is curious to trace the origin of the erroneous notions 
in English fashionable life, as to the peculiar traits and charac- 
teristics of the gentleman. The first appearance of such a 
class in English history is found about the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. They were Frenchmen from Normandy, 
and favorites with the pious, but weak, Edward. He pro- 
moted them to high offices, was guided by their advice in gov- 
erning the kingdom, introduced the French language at court, 
and became almost a Frenchman himself. The dull, filthy, 
sensual Saxons, were thus accustomed to look on the French- 
men as a superior class, and to imitate them. In a succeeding 
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reign theze foreigners became literally the masters of the 
Saxons. Their manners were refined, they were nice and par- 
ticular in their dress; small eaters and drinkers, and choice 
in their food and drink. In all these respects they presented 
a striking contrast to the sluggish, gluttonous Saxons. Their 
native superiority would have sufficed to have excited the ad- 
miration, and provoked the imitation of the English; added 
to this, their position as rulers and masters, made them the 
models of fashion, the gentlemen, par excellence, of England. 

Thus the fashionable notion of gentlemen arose, and it has, 
with little change, been transmitted to the fashionable circles 
of English society in our day. All classes of society in Eng- 
land abound with real gentlemen—men with kind and brave 
souls, and cultivated minds. The fashionable, heartless ex- 
clusives are scarce, and it were well they were scarcer. 

The writings of the Doctor, his conversations, and his life, 
constitute together the most improving reading (which is at 
the same time easy and agreeable) to be found in the English, 
or any other language. They teach sound morality, pure 
Christianity, conservative and loyal patriotism, lofty sentiment, 
nice honor, and true gallantry, in easy and familiar lessons. 
They furnish much learning and useful information, and ex- 
cite the curiosity as to all kinds of learning. They constitute 
more agreeable reading than novels, and are attended with 
none of the evils of novel reading. 

Dr. Johnson’s popularity and high reputation overshadowed 
and obscured the literary merits of some of his cotemporaries, 
to whom posterity is now doing fuller justice. As writers, 
both Goldsmith and Boswell excelled Dr. Johnson. Hence 
their works have twenty readers to the Doctor’s one. ’Tis 
true the Doctor was unfortunate in the selection of topics. 
Nothing is so ephemeral as the reputation of ordinary poets, 
except the words of a living language. No literary art, no 
beauties of style, can long sustain public interest as to the 
lives, conduct, and writings of common poets, and except Pope 
and Milton, Johnson’s poets are mere writers of ordinary genius. 

The growth and changes of the English language become 
more rapid as civilization and learning extend and improve, 
and the best dictionary must, in a few generations, be con- 
signed to desuetude, if not to oblivion. But independent of a 
bad selection of subjects, his style is neither chaste or agree- 
able, nor are his written thoughts profound, bold, or original. 
On paper, he was modest, and therefore dry and commonplace. 
In conversation he was audacious, and therefore witty, pro- 
found, original and instructive. Genius, without audacity, is 
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a hidden and worthless treasure. Byron affords the most 
striking proof and illustration of this truth. Until he was 
lashed into fury and reckiess desperation by the reviewers, he 
wrote not a line deserving the name of poetry. Great as are 
the merits of his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, au- 
dacity is its chief and distinguishing feature. Until then he 
was the most modest and meanest of poets; afterward he 
was the most audacious and greatest. But he was only great 
whilst he was audacious; as in Don Juan, Beppo, and the 
Vision of Judgment. His melancholy productions are dull 
and diabolical, and would be dangerous if much read. 

Boswell and Goldsmith are simple and naive. Their 
thoughts gush forth with as little premeditation or intonation 
as the waters of a perennial fountain. They are great, natural, 
truthful, graceful and original, like the doctor in Moliere, 
‘despite of themselves.” With them, instinct, involuntary , 
impulse, nature, answered in place of audacity. 

Johnson premeditated his great sayings; they let their fine 
thoughts out because they could not help it. They were mere 
geniuses, and the slaves of their genius; Johnson was more ; 
he was a great man, who used genius as his slave and minis- 
ter. The world did justice to the greatness of Johnson in his 
lifetime ; justice has never been rendered to the genius of 
Boswell and Goldsmith. 

Boswell’s Life and Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson is the most 
fascinating book in the English language. Tounderstand and 
appreciate so great a mind as Johnson’s, required fine taste, 
extensive learning, and philosophical comprehension. All these 
Boswell possessed in an eminent degree. -Hundreds of his 
cotemporaries collected and published anecdotes of Johnson ; 
none of them succeeded half so well as he did. His want of 
self-respect continually disgusts the reader, yet despite of this 
drawback he reads on. The greatness of the author, the 
biographer, the genius, makes us excuse the littleness of the 
man. Had Boswell possessed an elevated soul, had he been a 
great man, men would have at once acknowledged: the great- 
ness of his genius. We unconsciously pay the highest tri- 
bute to the author, when we complain of the meanness of the 
man. ‘The peculiar talent of Boswell was appreciativeness. 
He discovered, perceived, felt, and understood excellence in 
others, better than any man that ever lived. This kept him 
on the great in every profession and walk of life. He was 
continually lion-hunting, and had the good sense and sagacity, 
never to follow the trail of smaller game. His instinct dis- 
tinguished the “true lion,” as infallibly as Falstaff did the 
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“true Prince.” This talent of appreciativeness, is inestima- 
ble in society, for a good talker is useless and wretched with- 
out a good listener—one who knows what and when to admire. 
This talent is indispensable to a biographer, and biography, 
well composed, is the most agreeable and instructive form of 
historical writing. 

Boswell was a good scholar, a man of various and extensive 
reading, and a lawyer of some eminence. The study and practice 
of the civil law (the law of Scotland) improve and enlarge 
the mind, because the reason of the civil law is natural reason. 
The too close and exclusive pursuit of the common law is 
sure, in the long run, to warp and narrow the intellect, because 
it begets artificial and unnatural views of human rights, duties, 
obligations, and relations. Boswell wasa philosophic thinker, 
a metaphysician, and an accurate logician. Johnson was nei- 
ther (in its technical sense) philosopher, metaphysician, or logi- 
cian. In this lay the distinctive greatness of his character. 
His faith in religion, in morals, and in politics, was firmly 
settled and fixed ere he was old enough to indulge in abstract 
metaphysical investigations, or to pursue a continuous and 
conservative process of logical» deduction. So firm were his 
convictions on these subjects that, in after-life, when his men- 
tal faculty matured, he recoiled from any chain of thought, 
any metaphysical abstraction, or logical ratiocination, which 
might shake or undermine those convictions. He was afraid 
to trust his own reasoning on these sacred subjects, and frown- 
ed down, or bawled down, the reasoning of other people. 
Faith was too precious and too sacred, in his opinion, to be 
submitted to the crucible of logic or metaphysics. His answer 
to the theories of Hume and Berkley (which denied the exist- 
ence of a material world) was to bring his cane in violent 
contact with a rock on which he was standing. Walter Scott 
gives an anecdote, omitted by Boswell, that finely illustrates 
how he used epithets instead of arguments, whenever matters 
of faith were assailed. This aneedote is only an aggravated 
instance of his usual habit of bawling, instead of arguing : 

“Mr. Boswell has chosen to omit, for reasons that will be presently obvious, 
that Johnson and Adam Smith met at Glasgow; but I have been a-sured by 
Professor John Miller that they did so, and that Smith, leaving the party in 
which he had met Johnson, happened to come to another company where Miller 
was. Knowing that Smith had been in Johnson's society, they were anxious to 
know what had passed, and the more so as Dr. Smith’s temper seemed much 
ruffled. At first Smith would only answer, ‘He's a brute, he’s a brute;’ but 
on closer examination, it ceoatall that Johnson no sooner saw Smith than he 
attacked him for some point of his famous letter on the death of Hume. Smith 


vindicated the truth of his statement. ‘What did Johnson say?’ was the uni- 
versal inquiry. ‘ Why, he said,’ replied Smith, with the deepest expression of 
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resentment, ‘he said, * Youlie!”’ ‘* And whatdidyou reply?’ ‘I said, “ You 
area son of a !”? On such terms did these two great moralists meet and 
part, and such was the classical dialogue between two great teachers of philos- 


opky.” 

This anecdote not only shows that Dr. Johnson was emi- 
nently unphilosophical in mind and temper, but also that his 
gusts of passion were directed against false and immoral opin- 
ions, notagainst men. He hated infidelity, and was eminently 
right in never treating it with tolerance or courtesy. He had 
no quarrel with Hume or Adam Smith, but he was very right 
to insult them personally, for holding and publishing opinions 
destructive of all human faith, virtue, and happiness. The 
contemptible age was just setting in, the age which saw little 
or no difference between virtue and vice, between religion and 
irreligion, and which was tolerant of all heresies and differen- 
ces of faith and opinion, because it had no faith or opinion of 
its own. Boswell boasted that he was a cosmopolitan, a cit- 
izen of the world, with no prejudices, no convictions, no pecu- 
liar or national opinions. Such a fashionable monkey is the 
most contemptible of all the animals formed by Deity. He is 
adopted and belongs to no place, no time, no circumstances. 
Shakespeare, Byron, and Johnsén, the great intellects of Eng- 
land, were preéminently Englishmen. Their national prejudices 
and peculiarities are their greatest merit. No modern can 
write like a Greek or a Roman, and his only chance for dis- 
tinction or usefulness is to write of what the Greeks and 
Romans knew nothing about. Milton foolishly tried to com- 
pete with the prophets of Judea, the poets and philosophers 
of Greece and Rome, and the medieval writers of romance, 
on their own grounds. He was ashamed to be an English- 
man, and yet could not divest himself of English notions, 
and hence sets his angels to firing cannon with about as much 
skill as modern Chinese or Japanese. 

He wrote some passages of poetry of the highest excellence, 
but most that he wrote is a monstrous deformity and abortion, 
simply because it is highly artificial, conceited, affected, 
unnatural, and un-English. It is fashionable to laud him, but 
not to read him—except the first two books of Paradise Lost, 
he is not worth reading. If he had written well, he would 
be much read, at least by the intelligent. When cant, fanat- 
icism, and demagogism have cooled down, the tyrant over 
woman and the apologist of regicides will have as few admirers 
as the voet. Bigots, schismatics, and radicals, have so far 
feebly upheld his waning reputation. Without reputation 
themselves, their endorsement of his reputation will no longer 


be honored. 
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A man without nationality of feelings, prejudices, and man- 
ners, is without distinctive character, and very generally void 
of patriotism. Better not educate children at all, than send 
them to foreign parts for education: for on their return home 
they introduce false, unsuitable, and noxious opinions, manners, 
and customs, and cool down the self-respect and patriotism of 
their neighbors. 

The Southern medical students who lately deserted Northern 
colleges deserve immortal honor. It is time the South should 
educate her sons. It will be entirely the fault of parents if 
she do not. Patronage is all our literary institutions want to 
make them equal to any in the world—for Southern youths, 
tenfold better than any in the world. 

Johnson, like Sir Walter Scott, was a zealous Jacobite; 
and Jacobite and gentleman are convertible terms. Like 
Burke, and all true men, he was the devoted admirer and 
defender of woman; not like Cromwell’s clerk, the Puritan 
Milton, her tyrant. The following rebuke of Boswell is worthy 
of the days of chivalry : 


“T have begun to indulge old Scottish sentiments, and to express a warm 
regret that, by our union with England, we were no more. Our independent 
kingdom was lost. Johnson.—‘ Sir, never talk of your independency, who could 
let your queen remain twenty years in captivity, and then be put to death, with- 
out even a pretence of justice; without your ever attempting to reseue her; 
and such a queen, too, as every man of any gallantry of spirit would have 
sacrificed his life for!” 


He ought also to have reminded Boswell how, when Charles 
I. threw himself for protection into the hands of his country- 
men, they basely sold him to the English. 

Johnson, and Burke, and Sir Walter Scott, should have 
statues in every Southern capitol. Thus would our youth 
learn what are the sentiments and opinions that become gen- 
tlemen and cavaliers. How much more ennobling the con- 
templation of such statues, than the prospect of the college 
grounds at Yale, adorned by a monument to the memory of a 
regicide ! . 

But, as a part of our business is to teach sound orthodox 
morality, we cannot let the occasion pass without rebuking 
Burke and Johnson for their admiration of such equivocal 
characters as Maria Antoinette and Mary Stuart. Itis a mel- 
ancholy reflection that men bestow all their admiration on such 
characters as Aspasia and Rhodope, Delilah and Herodias, 
Cleopatra, Lola Montez, and Ninon d’Enclos, and ridicule the 
virtues of Hannah More, Miss Edgworth, Miss Martineau, 
Mrs. Fry, and Miss Nightingale. The fact is, the men are so 
bad, that they are afraid to encounter very good women. Their | 
numerous and obtrusive virtues keep them aloof like “ the 
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quills upon the fretful porcupine.” There is a screw loose 
somewhere. Why should we ridicule that virtue which we 
require to be practised ? Why admire those vices we profess 
to condemn? All the good women of whom history gives 
account, are subjects of ridicule. Nobody will fight for their 
reputations, while staid moralists, like Burke and Johnson, 
are ready by the thousand to revive the age of chivalry, and 
gird on the sword to fight for the reputation of women who 
never cared a fig for character or reputation themselves. ‘I do 
believe, Mr. Editor, that if forced to choose between your neigh- 
bor, the good Aunt Phebe, of the log cabin, and the petulant, 
hysterical, but graceful and beautiful Widow St. Clair, that 
you would spurn the trop prononcée virtues of the former, and 
fall desperately in love with the bewitching frailties of the 
latter ; at least, we should be afraid to trust you. A history 
of all the most celebrated and popular women who have lived 
in ancient and modern times, would be the very worst book 
that could be placed in the hands of children, yet it would 
outsell Scott’s novels or the Log Cabin., 

A lady (who is our walking scriptural library) has just now 
told*us that it was not Herodias, Herod’s sister, but Salome, her 
daughter, who danced so successfully. But we have a much 
graver purpose than correcting this mere error in the name of 
a Jewish danseuse. We lately wrote an essay for this Review 
in which we maintained that the ancients exceeded the mod- 
erns in all the fine arts. We qualify and partly retract that 
theory. We out-dance the ancients; and dancing is one of 
the fine arts. David no doubt danced very well, or he would 
not have exhibited in public. Besides, he had an exquisite 
ear for music, and this affords presumptive evidence that. he 
danced well. The Greeks, Romans, and Egyptians, had no 
more taste for danving than our Indians; for their celebrated 
Pyrric dances were more abominable than the Indian war 
dance. The Romans, indeed, considered dancing a gross and 
disgraceful immorality. Cicero, in defending Murena from 
the charge of dancing, says: ‘‘ Nemo enim feré saltat sobrius, 
nisi forte insanit ; neque in solitudine, neque in convivio mode- 
rato atque honesto.” This passage is suggested to us by our 
learned clerical friend and neighbor, who indulges a peculiar 
spite against this elegant fine-art (we suspect), because his 
early juvenile saltatorial performances were not so distinguished 
for excellence as his equestrian feats and Jehu adventures. 

We would suppose from Virgil that Diana and her train 
danced pretty well, but probably the poetic description far ex- 
els the performance : 
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Quatis in Eurota sipis, aut per jugu Cynthi 
Exuent Diana choros, quam mille secute 
Hine atque luire glomerantur Oreade ; 


This certainly is very fine, and reminds us of the Chotauk 
barbecues, held in the open air, under a cool canopy of trees, 
with Blind Bill and Jerry for musicians. Nover did Orpheus 
play such music (to dance after) as Blind Bill with his fife and 
Jerry with his inimitable fiddle. Bill and Jerry were classical 
characters in their day, and not to have known, or heard of 
them, “ argues oneself unknown.” It is a pity the sound of 
the fiddle is so sinful, for dancing after the piano is an up-hill 
business, and we have almost forsworn the art of late years. 
But we assure Mr. Editor that about the time of the Chotauk 
barbecues we should not have been afraid to have entered the 
lists against Diana and all hernymphs, at Double-Shuffle, 
Forked Lightning, and Pigeon Wing. Even now, the ladies 
say we are no mean performer. The men are envious. 

Judging from the fee, we should say that at dancing Lola 
Montez ‘“ beat the Jews.” We know little of German meta- 
physics, German theology, German politics, and less of Ger- 
man geography—it is all a mystery to us. Ata venture, we 
would take a Louisiana sugar plantation, well stocked with 
negroes, in preference to two average-sized German kingdoms ; 
yet we wouldn’t give one German kingdom for a hundred 
heads like John the Baptist’s. Lola Montez, you know, danced 
herself, early in life, into possession of one of these kingdoms— 
I forget which. Now, the ancients can show no such success 
in dancing as this—and we hereby formally admit, that in one 
of the fine arts, we moderns excel the ancients. 

We now return to old Doctor Major, Ursa Major, when 
roused by opposition, or by hearing or reading anything in that 
strain of levity in which we have just indulged. But our sub- 
ject is a very grave one, and we must intersperse our philo- 
sophic reflections with occasional light episode—‘ Dulce est 
desipere in loco.” We can’t help the Latin, for the idea can’t 
be expressed in English except by conveying a gross insult to 
the writer ; who would resent it, if told “he played the fool 
on any occasion.” We English and Americans have the 
coarsest, bluntest, vulgarest sayings and maxims of any other 
people—hence the necessity of quotation ; especially from the 
French, who are admirable at gilding the pill of vice with a 
coating of virtue. 

Take an instance—the English saying, “Honor among 
thieves,” is nothing but the French “ Esprit du corps.” We 
could give many other like ones,—but the Old Doctor is wait- 
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ing, and his temper must not be tampered with ; however the 
reader might prefer a less awe-inspiring subject. 

Dr. Johnson was a great advocate for flogging, both in the 
nursery and in the school-room. We cordially concur with 
him, but go much farther than he. We think it quite as in- 
dispensable in the navy and army, and on the plantation, as in 
the nursery and school-house. Corporal punishment is the 
only punishment which man can inflict on his fellow-man, 
and flogging, is in most cases, the mildest, most expeditious 
and efficacious mode of corporal punishment—it is an old and 
world-wide institution, founded on universal experience, and 
approved by all authority, human and divine. Moral suasion 
is a fallacy, a delusion, a humbug, except when it is the threat 
and usual precursor of physical punishment. There are no 
moral forces which man can employ in governing his fellow- 
beings ; what seem so, are the mere premonitions of physical 
force, or corporal punishment. Hunger, and thirst, and naked- 
ness, are as strictly physical forces as birch or hickory switches. 
The child, the scholar, or the slave, who works for fear of 
losing his dinner, is as much the subject of physical force as he 
who works from fear of the rod; confinement, imprisonment, 
stopping of rations, are just as much corporal punishments, 
and just as disgraceful, as flogging. The pain of the latter is 
sooner over, and of course accompanied with less mental pain. 
It used to be customary to whip young men at college, and 
midshipmen in the navy; it was considered no disgrace, be- 
cause it was fashionable. All government relies, ultimately, 
solely on corporal punishment, for enforcement, and it is the 
mere caprice of fashion that makes one punishment more dis- 
graceful than another. ‘To cut off the queue in China, or the 
beard in Turkey, would be considered more disgraceful than 
whipping. Like Falstaff, we think death the least honorable 
punishment: ‘ We like not the grinning honor which Sir Wal- 
ter hath.” Yet to be shot is considered honorable, to be 
whipped, disgraceful. 

The superior should rarely give the reasons for his orders to 
those under his command, and never give excuses or reasons 
for fpunishment inflicted for disobedience of orders. Moral 
suasion, in its every aspect, is destructive of authority, of 
order and good government. 

The attempt to abolish whipping in the army and navy was 
absurd, for it only proposed to substitute one kind of corporal 
punishment for another. The soldier and sailor sell their 
bodies, and their officers are bound to use that degree of phys- 
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ical force that will compel those bodies to perform the proper 
movements and routine. The wheels of the steamer are not a 
whit more the creatures of the force that moves them than 
the bodies of soldiers and sailors. In the latter case, expe- 
rience proves flogging to be the cheapest and most efficacious 
force. 

That mode of corporal punishment which produces the 
largest results in enforcing obedience, with the smallest inflic- 
tion of pain, is surely the least disgraceful and best mode of 
punishment. The world, until the other day, had unanimously 
decided that flogging was this desiderated mode. 

Profoundly metaphysical as is the subject of Free Will, it 
is one of every day practical importance, and which should not 
be omitted or ignored in any moral or religious system. Men 
who hold the doctrine of fatalism are apt to be less enterprising, 
sanguine, and energetic. Strange, to say, we find that they 
are not all less conscientious. 

We think that reason teaches demonstratively that we are 
not free agents, but that instinct, intuition, involuntary belief, 
convince us and compel us to believe that we are free agents; 
that this consciousness of free agency, which we cannot throw 
off, is stronger proof of its truth than any possible argument 
against it, because such consciousness is a more obvious axiom 
than any premises on which an argument can be erected 
against free will. Dr. Johnson thus expresses the same theory : 
‘“‘ Sir, we know our will is free, and there’s an end of it.” 
Again he says: “ You are surer that you are free than you are 
of prescience ; you are surer that you can lift up your finger 
or not as you please, than you are of any conclusion from a 
deduction of reasoning.” Again: “All theory is against the 
freedom of the will, all experience for it.”” It seems to us he 
would have expressed himself more accurately had he said : 
All reasoning is against the freedom of the will, all conscious- 
ness for it. 

We think this much-vexed question, like that of a material 
or physical existence, is conclusively settled by showing that 
consciousness, or involuntary belief, is the highest proof—is 
axiomatic proof in morals. 

Dr. Johnson, Burke, and the brilliant circle that revolved 
around them, were the last and greatest of the conservatives 
of the eighteenth century. The infidel philosophers had laid 
the mine, and were about to fire it, which, exploding, should 
shake the moral, religious, and political world to its founda- 
tions, and spread devastation, lust, crime, carnage, and anarchy, 
throughout half of Christendom. From that day, revolution 
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held high carnival, until the very Pope turned Jacobin—and 
very properly got driven out of his dominions for his pains. 
This, we think, wound up thedrama. When papa got drunk, 
his children began to see the hideousness of drunkenness, and 
to cool off and get sober themselves. 

We do hope and trust that papa has resurrected, by his 
Jacobinical tantrams, the spirit of a new conservatism. We 
do hope and believe further, that the Democratic party of 
America, which, under Jackson, Blair, and Van Buren, was 
the drunkest of all his children, has been the first to cool off 
and become penitent. This cooling off is a terribly painful 
process. We feel for them, and propose to give them something 
better than ‘‘ hock and soda water,” which Byron, an expert 
himself, declared were “ the sovereignest things in the world,” 
after a debauch. 

A red republican Pope has begotten a conservative, penitent, 
nervous democracy! ‘To them we propose to bring comfort, 
consolation, and advice. We prescribe broken doses of the 
writings and sayings of Edmund Burke and Dr. Johnson. 
Conservatism is the same under all forms of government, in 
all ages and in all countries. Its corner-stone is, that govern- 
ment is natural, that it exists by the will and design of God— 
that it is therefore of Divine right—whether monarchical, 
aristocratic, or republican. 

At present we have only room for some admirable remarks 
of Dr. Johnson on toleration. He thinks, as we do, that tolera- 
tion should not be tolerated. He says: “ Every society has a 
right to preserve public peace and order, and therefore has a 
good right to prohibit the propagation of opinions which have 
a dangerous tendency.” (Abolition opinions, for example.) ‘ To 
say the magistrate has this right is using an inadequate word ; 
it is the society for which the magistrate is the agent. He 
may be morally or theologically wrong in restraining the 
propagation of opinions which he thinks dangerous, but he is 
politically right.” Again: ‘Sir, I agree with you. Every 
man has a right to liberty of conscience; and with that the 
magistrate cannot interfere. People confound liberty of think- 
ing with liberty of talking, nay, with liberty of preaching. 
Every man has a physical right to think as he pleases, for it 
cannot be discovered how he thinks. He has not a moral 
right, for he ought to inform himself and think justly. But, 
sir, no member of society has a right to teach any doctrine 
contrary to what society holds to be true. The magistrate, I 
say; may be wrong in what he thinks, but while he thinks 
himself right, he may and ought to enforce what he thinks.” 
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In the same conversation he very properly maintains that the 
magistrate should prevent teachers or parents from teaching 
improper doctrines, doctrines dangerous to the peace and har- 
mony of society, to children. Dr. Mayo replies, that govern- 
ment should wait for some overt act. Boswell comes to John- 
son’s aid, and fires into Mayo in fine style. Boswell: ‘ So, 
sir, the magistrate, though he sees an enemy to the state 
charging a blunderbuss, he is not to interfere till it is fired off ?” 





ART, V.—MEXICO, 


We have on sundry occasions referred to Mexico in her his- 
torical, political, and industrial relations, and were enabled to 
impart much valuable information, derived from leading au- 
thorities, or embodied in a series of papers prepared for our 
pages by the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, of South Carolina. 

Having recently come into the possession of a volume by 
Carlos Butterfield, which is very full of recent statistics upon 
the same subject, we think that something might be added 
advantageously to what has already been published by us. 

Mr. Butterfield, having long resided in Mexico, conceived the 
idea, as is well known, of establishing a line of steamers be- 
tween the ports of that republic and those of the United States, 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Mexico has already entered into a 
contract with him, stipulating for the payment of $120,000 
per annum for ten years, in the way of mail service, and he 
asks a like amount from our own government, which would 
have been granted at the last session of Congress but for the 
failure of the post-office bill. 

For the reasons given by Senator Benjamin, of Louisiana, 
we should be in favor of granting the desired aid, regarding 
the proposition to stand upon very different grounds from those 
to grant subsidies in aid of European lines. We think, besides, 
that it would be a more legitimate mode of operating upon 
Mexico, than that proposed by President Buchanan, and re- 
cently reprobated by us in the pages of the Review. We ex- 
tract from Mr. Benjamin : 


“ There is a view of the subject which ought to be taken into consideration, 
not only in relation to this particular line, but to all the ocean mail lines of the 
country. It is this—that independently of their service to the country, in carrying 
the communications between our merchants and those of foreign nations, they 
create for this country a pre-emirent moral power, a commercial power, a power 
over public opinion in the countries with which these steamers connect us, and 
which gives us a great advantage in our foreign intercourse with them. Now 
take the Republic of Mexico; we have no connection with it ; and our commerce 
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there has dwindled down to nothing, and Great Britain has got it all. Great 
Britain, at a distance of nearly four thousand miles, across a stormy ocean, has 
monopolized the commerce of this sister Republic that touches us, simply be- 
cause her government maintains steam lines in connection with Mexico, and our 
government refuses to do it.” 


The following table will show the route indicated for the 
steamers from the ports of the two countries : 


Winpwarp Rovrs. 











Distances in a 
Steamers of the 1st and 16th of each month. miles from Geleane 

port to port. or Mobile. 
From New-Orleans or Mobile to Galveston.........-......++sse00: 420 420 
“ Galveston to Matagorda. ........ccscconcesccececicccvcccacs 135 555 
“ Matagorda to Brazos de Santiago ...........ceeeeeeesseeeees 195 750 
Brazos de Santiago to Tampico ......... cee cceceeececeses 240 990 
ED OO VERE WOD . ooc cnsecccnccsvesdcccosesecssnesess 220 1210 
“ - Vere Orus to Coatenconloos. ioc cos ccc ccccccccceccccccscccce 120 1330 
S  GeOORIOS BO TANARIS oo once in cec ccnnce sccccnsenvecsaceae 130 1460 
ome, __. \ __ QS Sm oper e mea 48 1508 
“« Laguna to Campeche ....... Gnisenedwooorecessccvcceneseges 110 1618 
7) Dy US 5d ciodetletoae Cedsb ales cogceddeescdsoetees 100 1718 
“ Sisal to New-Orleans or Mobile ...........20.-ceessereeeeeees 580 2298 

Batal, .ocsacine's scvcbges sence sdadssedcese 2298 














Leewarp Rovre. 








| 
Distances in om Mae- 
Steamers of the 8th and 24th of each month. miles from Oxtenns 


port to = or Mobile, 








From New-Orleans or Mobile to Sisal....... Se cenccaseedsbionssvees 580 580 
a) i OT chs. +a: 0cnbcebabehel0es cocpas ececeeseeas 100 680 
ee PM ob 5s occh ddiaddeds vctsocnnecesvecengee 110 790 
od A OEE < sonb ons corks sbesene 000.0ce.en echest oes 48 838 
“Tabasco to Coatsacoaleos . . ...........cccccescccecccccces 130 968 
“ Coatzacoalcos to Vera Cruz ............ eecbeshesasenesaseén 120 1088 
Be EY SIND 0.0.06 v's ape eae aes c0bebdsuvereswenced 220 1308 
“ Tampico to Brazos de Santiago ...........csccscceeeceecceees 240 1548 
‘* Brazos de Santiago to Matagorda.... 22.0... cee cceseceees 195 1743 
SPOR WGEOONOON. oe uicnc sewed tit tewbodee* seveneses 135 1878 
“ Galveston to New-Orleans or Mobile.................ee00e.- 420 2298 

SOP TTC eee aTTe Shades 2298 








The total foreign commerce of Mexico at the present day is 
estimated as follows ; and the table shows that more than the 
half of it belongs to Great Britain, besides the advantage she 
derives from being the medium of exchange for nearly all of 
the silver exported by that Republic. 


Exchanges with England .................. ninaey demictiatiinetat & . $33,400,000 
“ en TS «wes a fey des ae > 08 «seeeee- (1858) 8,700,000 
“ “< Pees . ks. ks Sinn Asie tec ve bke Sipne basa oeiee . 5,500,000 
“ a Pee dnd aiken danas seseeese 2,000,000 
‘ © FN 0 Feknc tet abhek, 66 ciek skeet o ea .- 1,200,000 


“ 6 POO. Coeo ese case case otnces ber by eee esse 400,000 
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Exchange with Sardinia................ a, ollie. ili $100,000 
“ ‘* Guatemala, Ecuador, New-Grenada, Venezuela, 

Od CHEE oa « sccdiedesane R.cne's > «en see 500,000 

a “ Island of Cuba....... § ebdin-s 6 09,0 cna <hen 1,200,000 

+ De ND WR oc SE as obvi nc 0 0.0 0as Deh + ore mos 1,000,000 

Total piplihiinns © 0 «6 ease aienaeiiie. 2 $54,000,000 


Mr. Butterfield presents a series of valuable tables, all going 
to show how much commercial exchanges are increased by the 
establishment of steam lines, and upon this point we regard 
the matter as almost axiomatic. 

From the following table it will be seen how vast. is the 
region and large the population with which our commercial 
relations, now so contracted, are to be enlarged : 








—__—_———_——_ 








Countries. Population. Area in Density. 
square miles. 

pT EE, SE ETE Te Oe TTY TT 8,283,088 766,482 10.8 
it okies cinsgesess scenskidasensaane? 1,449,462 47,278 80.7 
Other West India Islands ................+. 2,497,154 49,015 50.9 
CURRURE BABGNEES. . .. 6 ccc cccecccnasesses 2,195,450 154.580 14.2 
South America .... . Ris ccdosbeanesschaanhes 20,737 ,874 6,636 639 3.1 

Total Spanish America ............ 35,163,028 7,653,994 4.5 
UmniteE BERtER ccc ccsescsces cocccnessccesbes 30,500,000 2,990.000 10.2 
CRN ins an cids ss .cindades cocccnne sees osues 2,571,437 857 ,822 7.2 











| 
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The following table will show the commerce of the above 
countries with all the world: 








| 
| 
| 






































-— == sar 7 - 
o Ss cw or 
by bo-m wor 

| Popula- | 5 eal Resets | 8 = — Es 
Countries. tion mports. | 55 xports. | 30 oreign | ¢O 
4% <= + |Commeree. | & ,, 
| z g z 

MOIR bso + cccceescsccesce | 8,283,088} $26,000,00/$3 14) $28,000,000)$3 38] $54,000,000/$6 52 

OMB nsices ceccccevee voces | 1,449,462) 39,560,299/27 29) 46,792.055/32 28) 86,352,354/59 57 

Other West India Islands....} 2,497,154) 41,813,262/16 74) 37,188,283/14 89) 79,001.545/31 63 

Central America -.......... 2,195,450) 5,648,017) 2 57; 6,566,246) 2 99) 12,214,263) 5 56 

South America..............| 20,787,874) 127,131,245} 6 13) 145.037,286| 6 99) 272,168,531/13 12 

Total Spanish America} 35,163,028/240 152.823) 6 82) 263,583,876| 7 49) 503,736,693/14 31 

United States... .......... 30,500,000/282,613,150) 9 26) 324.644,421/10 64) 607,257,571/19 90 

Canada ..... cecceereccenees | efegt 49,288,245/19 16) 31,813,020/12 37) 81,101,265|31 53 


The most surprising facts are deducible from the annexed 
table. Notwithstanding our immediate proximity to these 
countries, and the great spirit and enterprise of our people, we 
have but one seventh of the Mexican trade, and but one sixth 
of the trade of the whole of South America! 
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Imports | Imports | Exports | Exports |Total trade|Total trade 
Countries. from from all to to all with with all 

U. States, | Countries. | U. States. | Countries. | U. States. | Countries. 
Menton 200s... 65.60% lee. 315,825] $26,000,000} $5,477,465| $28,000,000} $8,792,290) $54,000,000 
nian es 46 am ait 14,433,191 89,560,299) 27,214,846) 46,792,055; 41,648,037 86,352,354 
Other W. India Islands) 11,685,473| 41,813,262) 9,646,327) 37,188,283) 21,331,800 79" 001,545 
Central America...... 34.962) 5,648,017 132,427; 6,566,246 267 ,389 12,214,263 
South America ....... 12,078,544) 127,131,245) 30,695,522) 145,037,286] 42,774,066) 272,168,531 
Total Spanish America 41,647 ,995| 240,152,823] 73,166,587| 263,583,870) 114,814,582] 503,736,693 
eS eee ur 20284 49,288,245) 11,581,571] 31,813,020) 28,610,825) 81,101,265 





Our rernarks will, however, be confined more immediately 


to Mexico. 


The extreme length of Mexico is upward of 2,000 miles, 
and breadth 1,100 miles, with a coast line of 1,600 miles on 
the Gulf and Carribean Sea, and 4,200 on the Pacific and 


Gulf of California. 


proximation) 
European Blood 
Native ‘“ 
Mixed “ 


ee ee 


The population is divided into (by ap- 


1,656,620 


.++. 2,208,824 
.. 4,417,644 


8,28 


3,088 


The number inclades 5,404 Spaniards, 2,125 Frenchmen, 
































a ° o< . » - a] 
649 Englishmen, 632 Germans, 546 Americans, &c. These 
clude males only. 
TERRITORIAL Divistons AND DisTrRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 
] Average | Distance 
Area | | popula- | Popula-| from 
States. in Popula- | tion to |Gapitals of States.| tion | Mexico 
square tion. square of in 
miles. | | mile. Capitals.| miles. 
Aguas Calientes ........ 2.647, 83, 243 31.44 Aguas Calientes 20,000; 364 
Chihuahua.............. 80,701) 160,000 1.95; Chihuahua ...... 12,000} 867 
WEED Ccasapdabaccee ces 2,918) 61,243 20.98) Colima ..... ... 81,774 447 
ON et eee 18,051) 161,914 §.96 San Cristobal .... 7,659 752 
Durango ........-.0000 46,857, 156.519 3.34) Durango ......... 12,449} 628 
Guanajuato ............ 14,035, 929.431 66.22) Guanjuato ...... 63,398} 244 
NDS. 64s ¢ub osttvaik< © 30,926; 270,000) O.F0) TD poses reccee. 6,500) 182 
Jalisco ...........--+00-| 46,945) 804,058 17.12) Guadalajara ..... J 414 
Michoacan .... 22,220 491,679 22.12) Morelia.......... 25 ,000 180 
Mexico ;... 18,881) 1,012,554 63.62) Toluca ....... «.. 12,000 42 
Nuevo Leon; y Coahuila..| 70.793 212,459 3.00) Monterey ........ 13,534, 612 
MED. 60s cértevenchees ove 34,948 581,962 16.64; Oajaca ........... 25,000} 281 
tt ccnucsahabsenee 8,581) 655 ,622 76.40) Puebla. .......... 75,000 72 
RE 1,820) 180,000: 98 99) Queretaro ........ 47,570 148 
eee 86,855 147,133 1.69) Ures..... ..... 7,000) 1,515 
San Luis Potosi. . 27, 194) 390,360 14.35, San Buis Potosi..| 33,581; 297 
ee ee 32,586 160,000 4.91| Culiacan ........ 10,000} 1,049 
Tamaulipas... ........+.| 29, 314) 108,514 3.70, Ciudad Victoria. . 6,164 507 
PE ck cddnev<deesace 18,996) 75.901 8.99| San Juan Bautista 5,500; 622 
SI 5s ds hat eed Jui 1,918 80,171 41.79 Tlaxcala ......... 3,463) 67 
Vera Cruz .....0.4..4+5. 26,493; 338,859 12.79, Vera Cruz ........ 9,647; 242 
Yucatan. ....0....see0es 47,253) 680,325 14.39) Merida .......... 23,575) 1,005 
Zacatecas ...%...+-ss-08 26,833 302,141 11.26; Zacatecas..... .. 15,427 339 
Territory of Lower Cal’ia| 58,620 , 9000 15} La Paz ...c.esee. 500| 1,083 
District of Mexico ...... 87 280,000) 2643. 87, Mexico ......... 200,000 
pe ntksoeas ul 766. 482) | 8.283, 088 734,742 
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Mexico is divided into three regions, or superficial strata, 
which are classed as follows : 

lst. The Tierras Calientes, or hot lands, which embrace 
chiefly that portion lying on the borders of the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and extend up the slope of the respective ranges to an 
elevation of between three and four thousand feet. 

This division, however, is not confined exclusively to the 
coast, for it also includes such portions of the interior as do not 
exceed this elevation, and where there is heat and moisture 
enough to produce the fruits of the tropics. 

2d. The Tierras Templedas, or temperate regions, comprise 
all that greater portion of the Republic having an elevation of 
between four thousand and eight thousand feet, embracing the 
whole vast plateau stretched between the mountains of the 
Gulf and those of the Pacific slope. This is the characteristic 
region of Mexico, and includes within its limits all the great 
centres of population of the Republic. 

3d. The Tierras Frias, or cold lands. These comprise the 
mountainous districts rising above the level of the Tierras 
Templedas up to the limit of constant snow. 

Between these elevations of eight thousand and three thou- 
sand feet a considerable Indian population, hardy and indepen- 
dent, are to be found upon the Sierras, and also within it 
are many of the most extensive mining districts of the country. 

Mexico abounds in flocks and herds and innumerable quan- 
tities of wild cattle, and her vegetable kingdom embraces 
almost every known product. The soil, in parts, is of almost 
fabulous fertility. The forests abound in the most valuable 
gums, medicinal plants, &c., and timber of the most excellent 
quality. Dye-woods also abound. ‘The mines include gold 
and silver mainly, but coal, iron, tin, copper, mercury, cobalt, 
sulphur, salt, porcelain, &c., exist in abundance, and need but 
the hand of industry to be developed. Precious stones and 
building stones are not wanting. 

The imports consist chiefly of cotton, linen, woollen, and 
silk fabrics, as well as cotton and silk in their raw state, bran- 
dies, wines, liquors, oil, earthenware, glass, quicksilver, iron, 
guns, steel, tin, hardware, watches, jewelry, paper, machinery, 
wax, cocoa, carriages, furniture, musical instruments, books, 
and other articles of minor importance. 

The exports are principally of gold and silver, in coin and 
bars, of which precious metals an amount equal to twenty-two 
or twenty-three millions are annually extracted. The remain- 
ing five or six millions is made up by cochineal, vanilla, to- 
bacco, coffee, jalap, sarsaparilla, American aloe, flax, copper, 
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hides, tallow, timber, cattle, logwood, indigo, cocoa, pepper, 
salt, tortoise-shell, pearls, mother-of-pearls, meat and fish 
salted, rice, beans, hats, woollen fabrics, biscuit, fruit, sugar 
preserves, and other articles of small value. 

Internal communication in Mexico is of course conduct- 
ed under the greatest possible disadvantages. Pack-mules con- 
vey most of the merchandise from place to place. Travellers 
adopt of necessity the mule’s or the horse’s back, except between 
Vera Cruz and San Blas on the Pacific, where there is a line 
of diligences, passing through the capital and other cities (912 
miles) in eleven days. 

Only one eighth of the soil is under tillage. The total agri- 
cultural production is estimated to be in amount about 
$260,000,000, and the following are some of the leading items: 

Sugar-Cane.—The cultivation of sugar-cane, as much from 
its enormous yield as from its good quality, is of the greatest 
importance in the Republic, and ought to be one of the princi- 
pal articles produced for exportation. In Mexico, Puebla, 
Vera Cruz, Michoacan, Tabasco, Oajaca, Chiapas, Yucatan, 
Sonora, and Lower California, exist large plantations. In the 
first six states mentioned above, are manufactured yearly 


40,000,000 pounds of sugar in the following proportions : 


a ane Jo aia we.oe & + ob eed Oe 25,000,000 Ibs. 
CR Soo kath weeks os © Oe bas 4,000,000 
doc a Wha wi bien Ramcksaniuas & 2,500,000 
pS SEES rh Te 5,000,000 
I  « ptise ss bb caueain. > oom eee 2,000,000 
Serr Peer rr eer errr ere rrr 1,500,000 
40,000,000 


Coffee has been produced of very good quality in the dis- 
tricts of Autlan and Tepic, in the State of Jalisco; but the 
best is found in Cuernavaca, Colima, and some parts of the 
State of Vera Cruz; which is, as before stated, equal in quality 
to the best produced in any part of the world. 

Tobacco is cultivated with success in many parts of the 
Republic, and is destined to become an article of extensive ex- 
portation, particularly that produced in Tabasco, called “ Ta- 
baco de Corral,” and, in fact, that of many other districts can 
be favorably compared with the best grown in Cuba, 

Indigo is found wild in great quantities in many parts of 
Oajaca, Tabasco, Yucatan, Chiapas, Michoacan, and Colima. 
That produced in the last-mentioned place is considered to be 
of a superior quality. 

Rice is cultivated to a considerable extent in the Tierras 
Calientes, in damp and marshy situations, and yields from 40 
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to 60 percent. It is destined to become one of the principal 
objects of agricultural industry, as the soil and climate of 
many localities are peculiarly adapted to its growth. 

Cocoa of excellent quality is found in Tabasco and Soconusco, 
in the State of Chiapas, and other places in the States on that 
side of the Gulf, and perhaps yields the best in the world. 

Flax and Hemp are successfully cultivated ; the latter par- 
ticularly, in the southern districts of Michoacan, where it 
grows even spontaneously. The product is very large, and the 
fabrics made from it highly approved. 

Cotton.—Throughout the cotton-growing districts of the 
United States the cotton plant is of annual growth ; frost de- 
stroys it, and the planter is obliged to renew the seed for 
every crop. But in the Tierras Calientes of Mexico this is not 
requisite, as the tree propagates itself, and the laborers are 
only required to keep the fields clear of useless vegetation. 
The production, however, is very limited, not at all meeting 
the wants of the factories in the Republic, and probably does 
not exceed in the aggregate over 25,000 bales of 400 lbs. each, 
per annum. 

Cochineal.--The cultivation of this article has always been 
of the greatest importance in the State of Oajaca, The 
crop and value of it in the years 1854 and 1855 were in that 
State alone as follows : 














Cochineal Zacatillo. Grand Blanca. Granilla. Value. 
1854... . .150,525 Ibs.........632,625 Ibs.........2,450 Ibs....... .$523,488 
1855..... 145,050 euhne a &y ieee CC as 459,709 
aa lll ll ee | eee eel $983,142 


Vanilla. The vanilla bean is cultivated on a few plantations 
in Oajaca, and also grows there, as in many other parts of the 
coast, spontaneously, in large quantities. In the State of 
Vera Cruz it is extensively cultivated, and has become one of 
the principal articles of exportation, with a gradual increase 
of shipments annually. 

The Grape.—Although the cultivation of the vine would be 
a most important branch of industry, still it is at present 
limited principally to the town of Parras, in the State of Coa- 
huila, where excellent wine has been produced. In Chihua- 
hua and Senora, however, wine and brandy are produced 
from the grape, and in Durango, Zacatecas and Jalisco, a 
liquor called ‘‘ Meseal,” is manufactured to a large extent. 

Maize.—This plant, which is iudigenous to America, is cul- 
tivated as well in the hot regions as in the temperate and cold. 
It has a very large consumption in this country, both for hu- 
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man food and for fattening animals. In the hot regions it pro- 
duces from two hundred and fifty to three hundred grains for 
each one planted, and ina district near the capital as many 
as six hundred. In many parts of the country two crops are 

athered annually, and, in fact, there are frequent instances 
on the Gulf coast of three harvests on the same ground in one 
year. 

Frijol, or Black Bean—In the fields of wheat and maize is 
sown the frijol, or black bean, which is most extensively con- 
sumed in Mexico, and is as much of a national dish with the 
Mexicans as the potato is with the Irish. 

Wheat is cultivated on all the central table lands. The 
best is found in Atlisco, in the State of Puebla, and in the fer- 
tile valleys between Queretaro and Guanajuato, called the 
Bajio, where it yields sixty bushels to one sown. In some 
parts of the State of Sonora, and other sections of the Repub- 
lic, the yield has been computed by reliable authorities at 
nearly double that amount. 

Barley.—This grain is also extensively cultivated on all the 
central table lands with equally abundant harvests. There is 
a very great consumption of it throughout the country, as it is 
one of the principal articles of forage used by the muleteers 
and wagoners for the animals of the immense transportation 
trains. 

Trees.—Besides almost every variety of fruit-trees to be 
found in other parts of the world, Mexico possesses an inex- 
haustible source of wealth in the natural products of the for- 
ests, which furnish abundantly a supply of the several woods 
employed in ship-building and other mechanical arts, for works 
of either use or fancy. 

The exportation of specie from Mexico, which does not in- 
= several millions taken out clandestinely, was as follows 
in 1856: 


Legal Exportation of Specie from all Parts of the Republic, for the year 1856. 








AbagGEs 2... ccscvcccevees $32,485 | Tampico.............64.. $4,415,523 
5 FRSA 130,807 | Tabasco............sessse0e, 53,841 
UII 6s cece rec cccices 118,626 | Vera Cruz..............06- 8,185,023 
SNS Ss bie Shwe de2 coke 796,946 | Camargo. ...........00sc00s. 7,000 
Ns ices cubip canteen RE a kinks dabliin wens. udee tees Oe 6,362 
DS «cen pincede eens 531,904 | Piedras Negras................. ‘114 
MEE di kbc cees beadteen 845,287 | Paso del Norte................ 7,642 
PGE asks. sav he cet aiese sion 10,320 | Zapaluta..........eeee..-s.00e 7,540 
Gey CHU Wie Ge ODUUES, .. .. ocdiccbdateone vice vinccoaqukewile eva $16,479,013 


The value of real estate in Mexico is officially stated, in the 
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cities, at $635,000,000 and in the country, $720,000,000, 
amounting in all to $1,355,000,000. 
The debt of the Republic, in 1857, was 


rey reer) rey ee eee $55,816 991 
eg ap tS PPy Pre Sone) or Ae eee oS 61,950,033 


BOE. s sicca cpaa beens <4 cevws os oma $117,767,024 


The clergy number 4,610 individuals and there are 58 nun- 
neries. It can be safely computed that the total amount col- 
lected at this date by the clergy of Mexico, under the head of 
tithes, parochial dues, charities, ecclesiastical fétes, and sale 
of devotional articles, is not less than from six to eight million 
dollars annually. So far as regards the property of the clergy, 
some writers have estimated it as one half of the whole real 
estate in the country; others at one third. Setting these 
statements aside, the total value of their property—including 
sums subscribed for chaplaincies and gifts, estates, houses, 
churches, and other resources—to-day, may be computed at 
two hundred and fifty to three hnndred million dollars, not- 
withstanding the great losses which they are said to have suf- 
fered for some years past. In the city of Mexico alone, which 
contains five thousand houses, valued at eighty million dollars, 
the clergy own at least one half. The income of the above, 
added to the tithes and parochial dues, etc., etc., warrant us 
in stating that the Mexican clergy collect throughout the 
Republic annually, a sum of twenty millions of dollars. 

Manufactures ——The principal products of Mexican manu- 
factures are aguadiente, sugar, mescal (which is made from 
the juice of the agave), soap, oil, wine and brandy, delft ware, 
glass, paper, cotton thread and cloth, woollen and silk thread 
and cloth, harness and Tuscan cloths, which are made from 
the fibres of the agave. 

The manufactures of sugar and aguadiente are carried on 
at the private farms of individuals. Mills are used for the 
former and alembics for the latter. The system followed gene- 
tally is ancient and very imperfect, but on some estates, the 
modern improvements and machinery for the manufacture of 
sugar and the distillation of aguadiente have been introduced. 
These two articles are chiefly manufactured in the States of 
Vera Cruz, Tabasco, Yucatan, Mexico, Guerrero, Michoacan 
and Jalisco. With respect to the manufacture of wine and 
brandy from the grape, although there are several large vine- 
yards in the States of Coahuila, Chihuahua, Guanajuato, Oaja- 
ca, Sonora, San Luis Potosi and Lower California, yet it is 
only in the two first-mentioned of the above States, and par- 
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ticularly in Chihuahua, where wines and brandies are made 
in any quantity. In the last-mentioned State 25,000 barrels 
of wine and 11,600 of brandy were made in 1854. 

With respect to the manufacture of cotton thread and cloths, 
besides the great number of spinning-wheels and looms worked 
by hand, which are employed throughout the country for the 
making of checks and other textile fabrics in common use, 
there are also at the present time forty-six large factories, using 
extensive machinery, in the States of Coahuila. New Leon, 
Durango, Jalisco, Mexico, Puebla, Queretaro, Vera Cruz and 
in the Federal District. 

Although there are some of the finer cloths manufactured 
in these, the principal product consists of thread and brown 
cottons, or mantas. According to the statistics published by 
the Ministry of Fomento, in 1854, there were 7,274,779 pounds 
of the former, and 875,224 pieces of the latter made at these 
factories in the preceding year. 

In addition to the above a certain quantity of tapes, gloves, 
stockings, and other similar articles, are manufactured in 
Mexico. 

Of woollen manufactures, in addition to the numerous hand- 
looms in various parts, by which common cloth, frieze, serges, 
druggets, blankets, &c., are manufactured, there are at this 
time, eight large woollen manufactories in the Federal District, 
and in the States of Mexico, Queretaro, Zacatecas, and Du- 
rango. At these, fine cloths, cassimeres, carpetings, baize and 
flannels, and other stuffs, are produced, which, in price and 
quality, are equal to any imported. 

In the capital, and in Puebla, and Guadalajara, there are 
above seventy silk machines for spinning and twisting silk, 
worked by hand. The whole number of pounds twisted in 
Mexico in a year may be estimated at 40,000. 

There are eight paper factories established in the District 
and State of Mexico, Puebla and Jalisco, which produce not 
only sufficient to supply the press of the Republic, but con- 
siderable quantities for other uses. Cotton and the fibre of 
the maguey are the principal materials used. 

There are no certain data by which to ascertain the present 
annual value of the manufactures of all kinds produced in 
Mexico. But with due allowance for the great progress which 
has been made in this branch of national wealth, we may 
safely put down the sum total of the value of the manufac- 
tures of the Republic at $90,000,000 or $100,000,000 an- 


nually. 
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Cotton Factories in the Republic of Mexico. 
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In the States of Durango, Mexico, Michoacan, and Oajaca, 


exist various iron foundries, where the best quality of iron is 
manufactured. 


CrvTy OF MEXICO. 


‘‘ The city of Mexico, capital of the republic, is situated in 
the centre of the remarkable and beautiful valley which has 
been described. It is in latitude 19° 25’ 45” N., and longi- 
tude 103° 45’ 53” W. from Greenwich, but :ts elevation above 
the sea, which is 7,500 feet, secures to this region an even, 
salubrious, and delightful climate. The mean temperature of 
the city is 17° (R.) 21° (Cent.) The barometer varies between 
23° and 23.2 English inches. The magnetic needle declines 
8° 30’ 12” to the East. The prevailing winds are northeast 
and north. 

‘*‘ The city is on a perfect level, but its plan is somewhat 
irregular. Length from north to south, 4,0:8 yards ; breadth 
from east to west, 3,276. There are 252 squares or blocks 
of buildings, 4316 streets, 140 small, irregular streets, 12 
bridges, and 90 plazas, great and small. The population is 
estimated at 200,000. The foundation of the city by the 
Aztecs dates 1160, and it bore the name of Tenochtitlan. 
Cortes and his followers conquered and destroyed it in 1521, 
at which time it may have contained 50,000 to 60,000 souls, 
though Munchausen accounts would make it appear that a 
million and a half of human beings swarmed about this local- 
ity. The official report of Cortes, in 1524, three years after 
the conquest, gives 30,000 as the population of the new city 
of Mexico. For a century the city continued to increase in 
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numbers, wealth, and power, so that when Captain John Smith 
and his followers were looking for gold mines in Virginia, and 
the pilgrims were planting corn in Massachusetts, an empire 
had been founded and built up on the same continent by Span- 
iards, and the most stupendous system of plunder the world 
ever saw was then and there in vigorous operation. 

** The capital of the republic has made but little progress 
since it became independent of Spain. In general terms, it 
may be said that the inauguration of the republic brought no 
peace or prosperity to the country, or materially advanced the 
interests of the city of Mexico. 

** A glance at the map will convince any one that the geo- 
graphical position of the city of Mexico is highly important 
and advantageous. It is in the centre of a country of sur- 
passing richness and beauty. But the history of this capital 
from the day of its foundation by the Aztecs, precisely seven 
centuries ago, is one of constant revolution and warfare. No 
earthly record worthy of credence excels it. From first to last 
it has been the stronghold of political dissensions and blood- 
shed. At the present moment, the struggle between the pro- 
gressive ideas of the masses and the determined bigotry and 
despotism of the priesthood and their followers, is going on 
as fiercely as ever. But itis to be hoped the dark night 
that has hung over this beautiful city and country so long, is 
nearly over, and that in our day the light of wisdom, truth, 
and virtue, will dawn upon the race so abused and despised 
by all the world. 

‘The city of Mexico, with its surrounding district, is des- 
tined to possess a densc population, and all the elements of 
power, by which it will figure largely in the world’s history, 
and this at no very remote day.” 
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Waite opinions may differ as to the beauty, we must all 
admit the truthfulness of the old couplet, which runs in this 
wise :— 

«Tis education forms the youthful mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


Whaut can be more natural than that the habits and opinions 
of mankind should receive their bias and direction from 
their youthful training and instruction? It is then that the 
mind most readily receives and adopts its principles and views, 
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The school-boy of a dozen summers, however precocious or bril- 
liant he may be, blindly receives and believes ideas which, if 
never presented to the same boy until he was a man of twenty- 
five, would have been first carefully scrutinized, and then 
utterly rejected. It is with the mind of youth as with the 
paper upon which we write. At the first both lie, untinged 
and untouched, waiting till some hand shall inscribe its views 
upon them. Whoever shail first disturb the primal purity, 
whether his task be one of good or evil, shall thereon leave an 
influence which will not speedily be lost. Other and later in- 
scriptions may make their impress, and, to the eye of the care- 
less observer, they may seem to efface all traces of what has 
gone before. Believe it not, these early impressions may be 
somewhat weakened and obscured, especially to the outward 
gaze, but they never can be obliterated ; there will always lin- 
ger some traces of their former power. It will not do to say 
that we may at first write upon the virgin page or the un- 
trained mind whatever fancy or eccentricity may dictate, and 
trust to a later date to remove all traces of that which we have 
inscribed. This is neither wise nor true. It may be that after- 
education can remove the more glaring features of error which 
original training has created, but some blot or blemish must 
needs remain. Moreover, even supposing that early error could 
be quite counteracted and corrected by after-teaching, wherein 
lies the wisdom of giving that error an original lodgment in 
the mind? It is both an easier and a more pleasant task to 
create impressions and views than to destroy them. I would 
much rather undertake the instruction of a youth who had 
never been taught, than to attempt to teach one who had been 
previously taught upon a plan essentially and fundamentally 
erroneous. 

These preliminary remarks have been uttered with especial 
reference to a subject of the weightiest import to us of the 
South, and one upon which and every matter connected with 
it, we cannot be too keenly sensitive. I mean the institution 
of Negro Slavery. 

When the public mind of our section was divided as to the 
justice and propriety of this institution, when probably a large 
majority of even our own people regarded the existence of 
slavery among us as a blot on our fair name, and when sun- 
dry wild and impracticable schemes of general gmancipation 
were devised, it was not then to be wondered at that we should 
remain indifferent as to the views presented to our youth, on 
this subject, and that we should carelessly allow them to pe- 
ruse, even in their tender years, works in which slavery was 
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denounced as an unmitigated evil, and the universal race of 
Ham’s descendants were blazoned forth as a set of dusky 
angels and martyrs. Such a course may have been defensible 
at that period, but tell me, what show of propriety is there in 
its continuance at the present day? We have become awake 
to the rightfulness and justice of our stand ; we have come to 
know that we are ‘‘ more sinned against than sinning,” and 
we have witnessed the complete failure of the many quixotic 
attempts to transform negroes into prosperous and thriving 
freemen. Why then should we wish that the rising genera- 
tion, who are to frame and control public opinion, after we 
have passed from being, should be, on this question of vital 
importance, taught doctrines which are in direct conflict with 
what we now believe? Common sense, the dictates of self- 
preservation, the interests of what we deem to be the truth 
and the right, all equally forbid such a line of policy ; and yet 
I make bold to say that our present conduct in this regard, is 
worthy of utter and complete disapproval. We are very prop- 
erly, extremely solicitous that no books of doubtful or evil 
moral tendency shall come within the range of juvenile read- 
ing. We refuse admittance to our firesides to the works of 
Eugene Sue, Reynolds, Tom Paine, or any others which may, 
perchance, injure youthful morals or principles of belief; in- 
deed, many are so very careful on this point as to taboo many 
of the political and general newspapers of the day, lest their 
frequent recital of crimes and enormities may prove prejudi- 
cial. And yet on the great question of slavery, the question 
which, most of all, lies at the very foundation of Southern So- 
ciety, the question upon the answer to which depends our 
acquittal or condemnation, upon this question are we criminally 
careless. Wherein consists the good sense of prohibiting, to a 
Southern school-boy, the perusal of the works of George Sand 
or Paul de Kock, while the same youth is allowed, at will, to 
devour the abominable sophistries and jingling rhymes of 
Stowe and Whittier, is more than I have ever been able to dis- 
cover. I have, however, long since learned that the custom 
is a very general, indeed, nearly a universal one. What 
earthly improvement a girl, not yet “in her teens,” or a boy 
not yet free from the reign of the “ roundabout,” can derive 
from reading works wherein they are constantly informed that 
their fathers, and ancestors generally, for the last two hundred 
years, have been a heartless, cruel, bloody-minded set of rob- 
bers, kidnappers, and slave-whippers, I cannot imagine. The 
course of the Southern public, in this particular, is quite inde- 
fensible. 
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But, if our conduct in regard to works of fiction and the 
like, is improper, how much worse is it, when we come to con- 
sider the department of school books? I was led to write 
this article by the perusal of a school history of the United 
States, which I chanced to glance over, a few days ago. The 
work is evidently meant for the mere tyro in historical study, 
being essentially of an elementary character, and is doubtless 
the first of a series, in the more extended volumes of which 
the views advanced in the work now under notice, shall be 
given mere at length. What is the language of this book ? 
In a chapter which treats of the introduction of African slavery 
into America, we find this observation: ‘‘ Las Casas, in his 
earnest desire to spare the Indian, little thought he was 
arousing a spirit of avarice which would inflict cruel wrong on 
the poor African.” 

And again, in the same chapter we read: ‘‘ The negro 
thrives best in a warm climate; it is, therefore, in the South 
alone, that slavery, which originally existed in all the colonies, 
has taken such a hold, and continued so long, that the removal 
of the evil, though much to be desired, has become, year by 
year, a question of greater difficulty.” 

Now, who can fail to question the propriety of inserting 
such sentiments as the above, in an historical treatise which, 
so far from descending into the philosophy and relation of 
events, pretendedly deals with merely the dry bones, the dis- 
jecta membra of the science? Where a mere chronological 
narration and enumeration of events is proposed, what right 
has the author to step aside from his proper course, to drag in 
his own private views on vexed questions of great national 
import? He might quite as properly branch off into a dis- 
quisition on the exact sciences or the atomic theory. A work 
of this mere outline character, and which does not pretend to 
give matters in all their minutize and philosophical bearings, 
had best maintain an impartial stand on great mooted points. 
If such books are designed to open up or prosecute a crusade 
against slavery, methinks it would be more fair and honorable 
to come among us, in their true garb. Let them not sail 
under any friendly or neutral flag, but show in full view the 
black piratical ensign of Abolitionism. 

Do not imagine, however, that the work from which I 
have above quoted, is of an ancommon character, or that the 
course it pursues is one unusually followed. Far from it, ad 
uno disce omnes. 

In every department of school-literature will you find num- 
bers of such. Indeed, the one to which I have referred, is far 
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less objectionable, in this respect, than many others I have 
seen. It would seem as though Northern cunning and in- 
genuity had exercised its utmost power in the furtherence of 
this system, regarding it, doubtless, as a most efficient mode 
of corrupting the minds of Southern youth, and introducing 
their dangerous heresies among us. 

A very large proportion of the histories used in our schools 
are built upon this plan. They are filled with praise and glo- 
rification of the first settlers of the New-England and North- 
ern States generally, as a set of incorruptible patriots, irre- 
proachable moralists, and most exemplary models for future 
imitation’ And their descendants are depicted as fully equal- 
ling the standard set for them by their distinguished ancestors, 
of unexceptionable demeanor. On the other hand, the indi- 
viduals, who organized society in the Southern States, are pic- 
tured as a race of immoral reprobates, who have handed 
down all their vices and evil habits to their descendants of 
this day. While the institution of slavery, and its introduc- 
tion into our country, are made the occasion of much violent 
invective, there is but a slight effort at rebuke, and a large 
amount ef apology is offered, for the amusements of burning 
witches, hanging Quakers, and banishing Baptists, formerly 
so very popular in New-England. While we, who now sup- 
port and defend the institution of slavery, are either denounced 
or pitied, the residents of the Northern States, who have al- 
ways been the chief prosecutors of the slave-trade, are allowed 
to pass uncensured. Such is the state of the histories. 

In many of the collections of speeches, works which are put 
into the possession of our boys, so soon as they become infected 
with the oratoric fever, will be found sundry poetical lamenta- 
tions over the sad fate of the lamb-like, innocent, intellectual 
darkey, and a heavy seasoning of curses, deep and manifold, 
against the cupidity and hard-heartedness of Southern people 
generally. Here and there, too, will you stumble upon some 
prose article, dwelling extensively in the pathetic, wherein the 
imagined sorrows and troubles of certain dusky specimens 
of “ nature’s noblemen” are fully considered. 

In the reading bovks, even in the spelling books which the 
North furnishes us, with a few honorable exceptions, are 
found allusions, more or less covert, and observations, more or 
less disparaging, according to the policy of the author, upon 
our peculiar institutions. 

Those of our scholars who may chance to pursue the study 
of moral science, will very probably have furnished them some 
lengthy and abstruse reflections upon the enormity of slave- 
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holding, its sinfulness, and its violation of every precept of 
moral government. ‘These bring their false logic and windy 
sophistries to bear upon us, and introduce long exploded dog- 
mas to prove the immorality of slavery, and the heinous tur- 
pitude of slaveholders. 

Thus it is in every branch alike. Wherever, by any possi- 
bility, a discussion and denunciation of slavery can be intro- 
duced, even by never so great a departure from the object 
legitimately under notice, that departure is made. The animus 
pervading many of these works would seem to indicate that 
they are the chosen agents for conducting a warm, vigorous 
crusade against us, the poor, benighted sinners of the South. 
They seem to regard Southern society as composed of a race 
so blind, morally and in a.literary point of view alike, that 
they will gladly receive without questioning the books sent 
them, even though filled with foul calumnies against themselves. 

Let us prove the falsity of this belief. Let us drive these 
incendiaries from among us. We forbid the abolitionist an 
abode in our midst, whenever he dares openly to declare 
and promulgate his opinions. Why should we be more con- 
siderate and forbearing toward his published or written senti- 
ments than we are toward his spoken ones? We guard, by 
heavy penalties, against the possibility of his tampering with 
our slave population. We allow no interference with them on 
his part. Shall we be less careful when our youth, the grow- 
ing, future rulers of our country, are concerned ? 

If it be deemed desirable that our school books should 
assume a positive, instead of a neutral stand, on the momen- 
tous subject of slavery, by every consideration of reason and 
common sense, by every dictate of self-preservation, let us have 
sentiments expressed in them which will accord with our own. 
Let us no longer pursue the foolish, suicidal policy of which 
I have spoken. It is full time that the Southern mind was 
aroused on this subject. Now, when we have awaked to the 
vital necessity of carefully guarding every avenue of approach, 
when we are so very careful on all other subjects, let us not 
be found wanting in vigilance upon this, so essential a point. 
Let us not be content to banish the wandering, incendiary 
Yankee schoolmaster, but let us also send his incendiary school- 
books to keep him company. It can scarcely be needful that 
I should here enter a disclaimer as to any intended attack in 
the previous sentence, upon those gentlemen of Northern birth 
who now fill so worthily posts of honor in both our public 
and private institutions of learning. I know men, professors 
in our colleges and teachers in our schools, who, from long 
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residence in our midst, have become thoroughly identified with 
our institutions, and whose views upon the question of slavery 
will call forth the admiration of even the most exacting of oun 
Southera-bern and Southern-bred citizens. My remark only 
had reference to those wanderers over the country, whose in- 
fluence and presence are as great a curse as the locusts of 
ancient Egypt. 

If some of the many men among us who are well-suited 
to the work, will but prepare a series of school books which 
Southern parents and teachers can with safety and a good con- 
science place before their childyen and scholars, I predict for 
them a success commensurate with what gratitude and self- 
preservation would demand. All that could be needed to in- 
sure them success, would be that the Southern people should 
be informed as to their merits, and their especial claims upon 
their confidence.- Will not some one speedily undertake the 
good work ? 





ART, VIL—FREE NEGRO RULE,’ 


FREE NEGROES IN TRINIDAD, BRITISH GUIANA, THE FRENCH COLONIES, 
THE DANISH COLONIES, THE MAURITIUS, PERU, CUBA, MEXICO, NOVA- 
SCOTIA, CANADA, PANAMA, LONDON, SIERRA LEONE, AND LIBERIA. 


“ A futile race of degraded men, drunken, destructive, cowardly, boisterous, 
immoral, indolent, and improvident. Their redeeming points are a tender love of 
family, and a strong attachment to an uninviting home.”—Capt. Burton’s Zan- 
zibar. 


FREE NEGROES IN TRINIDAD. 


We are in search of a moral, happy, and voluntarily industrious 
community of free negroes. We prosecute the search with some 
labor and pains, because the results should, with reasonable and 
philanthropical men, have much influence on their opinions respecting 
the nation of blacks in our midst. We suppose no such community 
exists upon the face of the earth. We have not found it in Hayti: 
it is not in Jamaica, and we search for it in vain throughout the 
British West Indies. 

We hive already reviewed the condition of the free negroes in the 
British West Indies generally, omitting the detailed examinations 
prepared concerning most of them from their homogeneousness. We 
may well except, however, the island of Trinidad, owing to its con- 
tiguity to the Spanish main, and its mixed population of Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, and English residents. 

The number of negroes emancipated in this island was very small, 
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amounting to only 20,657. We shall be proportionately brief in our 
notice of them. ‘ 

The situation of Trinidad is singularly suitable for the production 
of sugar ; the lands are fertile, the seasons regular and _ propitious; 
the cane-fields nearly free from the insects and animals which occa- 
sionally commit such ravages in some of the other islands ; and gales 
of wind which frequently prostrate the canes in some parts of the 
West Indies are unknown.* 

All these advantages, however, were well nigh lost after emanci- 
pation, from the want of labor. In 1848, out of the twenty odd 
thousand negroes emancipated, only 3,166 remained at work on the 
estate.¢ This number has since increased, but according to an offi- 
cial authority cited by Mr. Cave, out of 14,000 laborers working in 
1856, more than half (viz.: 8,000) were immigrants.{ These have 
been the salvation of the colony, and without them it would probably 
have been abandoned long since. ‘‘The immigration,” says Lord 
Harris, in a despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, dated 23d January, 
1854, “ has certainly done much for this colony ; in fact, without 
it, I have no doubt that it must have gradually dwindled into a state 
of poverty. By its means the cultivation has been greatly improved, 
the crop of sugar increased on an average by 10,000 hogsheads, and 
that of cocoa in equal proportion ;” but he remarks in the same doc- 
ument, ‘‘ the struggle for existence in this colony still continues.” § 

What this struggle for existence is, may be seen in a previous 
despatch from the same source, in which it is stated that of 206 
estates in cultivation, in 1838, the year when freedom was fully 
granted, thirteen had been abandoned up to 1847; of the 193 re- 
maining, seventeen may be considered as having yielded a profit ; as 
many more held their ground without gain or loss, while all the 
remainder were carried on at a dead loss of British capital, estimated 
by Lord Harris at £1,000,000 sterling. The negroes who have given 
up plantation labor are represented as leading an indolent life, smok- 
ing and sleeping more than working, and in danger of degenerating, 
low even as they were before, and falling back into the savage state. || 

Here, as in Jamaica, we note the vicious state of the young pop- 
ulation. Governor Elliot, in his despatch to Lord John Russell, 
dated June 1, 1855, remarks upon the increase of juvenile offenders, 
and says, “ Lasting evil consequences must ensue to the whole com- 
munity if this deplorable proneness of the youth to idleness and a life 
of mixed squalor and dissipation in the towns is not temperately but 
firmly checked.” 

Nearly one fourth of the whole adult population of this island were 
returned by the last census as idlers, having no employment, and all 
these were among the lower classes. In the chief town, Port of 





* Essay on Cultivation of Cane, cited by Davy, West Indies, note to p. 315. 

¢ Par. Rep. 1852-53. ¢ Letter in Times, Dec. 25, 1857. 
§ Par. Rep. 1854~-'55, vol. xxxvi. | Davy’s West Indies, p. 307. 

q Par. Rep., 1856, vol. xlii. 
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Spain, 8,000 persons, in the lower ranks of life, or about one half 
of the population, had no visible means of existence.* 

That this state of things was not likely to improve under the 
present educational system, may be inferred from the following 
remarks of Mr. Davy :+ 

** So imperfect is the ordinary school teaching,” says this gentle- 
man, ‘*‘ that we are assured that of the few of the natives (creole 
negroes) who have learnt to read, most have been taught by the 
female members of their master’s families, and not in sehools; and 
that even in attending schools, such as they are at present, or have 
recently been, the chances are not that the children will be morally 
improved, but, on the contrary, morally contaminated, demoralized.” 

Besides these causes tending to the degradation of the emancipated 
negroes, there are others existing equally powerful in their influence ; 
these are the great extent of unoccupied land, affording the blacks 
the opportunity of removing apart from civilization, and squatting, 
and the great admixture of races, consisting of Chinese idolaters, 
East Indian Mohammedans, Portugese Catholics from Madeira, 
heathen negroes lately imported from Africa, some small remnants of 
the old aboriginal tribes of the island, and the descendants of early 
Spanish and French settlers. All this admixture of languages, cus- 
toms, and races, some of them the lowest of the earth, in connection 
with which the negroes have been brought principally since eman- 
cipation, would not be at all favorable to the advancement of a peo- 
ple already civilized, much less of one so degraded as the negroes. 

We shall not inquire into the apparently hopeless future prospects 
of this small band of freed blacks: suffice it to say, in the words of 
Lord Harris, that, “as the question at present stands, a race has 
been freed, but a society has not been formed. Liberty has been 
given to a heterogeneous mass of individuals who can only compre- 
hend license—a partition in the rights and privileges and duties of 
civilized society has been granted to them: they are only capable of 
enjoying its vices.” 


FREE NEGROES IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


It might truly be said of most of the West India islands and Brit- 
ish Guiana, ex uno omnes disce. Degeneracy in a greater or less degree 
is common to nearly all of these colonies. 

Guiana, as the reader ‘s aware, is much the largest of all the tropi- 
cal possessions belonging to Great Britain in the western world. Its 
extent along the Atlantic coast is over two hundred miles, its south- 
ern bounderies are still undefined, and the vast forests, table-lands 
and mountains of its interior are yet unexplored. The coast lands 
are low and marshy, and their soil fertile; and it is in these regions 
that the principal products of the country have been raised. 

Eighty-two thousand eight hundred and twenty-four negroes, equai 
to about one quarter of those in Jamaica, or four times the num- 





* Lord Harris’ despatch, dated May 18, 1852, + West Indies, p. 307. 
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ber in Trinidad, received their freedom in this country—or, according 
to negro interpretation—the privilege of occupying the most fertile 
parts of the earth (made for the use and enjoyment of all who will 
labor), and of passing their lives in idleness, ignorance, and gross 
sensuality—the privilege not only of exemption from the universal 
command “to subdue the earth,” but of allowing that portion 
already subdued, to revert to its original state of weed, brier and tan- 
gled forest—the haunts of wild beasts and of degraded human beings. 

The negroes of British Guiana were not long in availing themselves 
of this privilege, and abandoned by thousands the sugar and coffee 
estates of the country, so that those who, less than thirty years ago, 
exported fifty thousand hogsheads of sugar and some thousands of 
bales of cotton, to-day make scarcely a ton of sugar,* while the cot- 
ton culture is entirely abandoned. 

A glance at the principal exports of the country for the year 1851, 
compared with that of 1826, will be interesting.t These were in 


Sugar, Rum, Molasses, Coffee, Cotton, 

hhds. puncheons. puncheons. pounds. bales. 
1826...... 4DBO2 ...... vccccc MOTB. ..0:006- 008 22,959 ......eeceee 7,336,746. ..... 00. 11,343 
1851...... 43,034.......... 15,848 9,530 . S108... .ccceee nil. 


Since 1851,{the export of sugar has increased ; but how little the 
freed blacks have had to do with it may be inferred from the report 
of the immigration commissioners for the year 1856, by which it will 
be seen that there have been transported into this country between the 
years,1848 and 1855, more than twenty-five thousand foreign laborers.t 
The majority of the emancipated negroes have returned, or are in 
process of returning to their old African habits; ‘‘ having greater fa- 
cilities of living,” remarks Mr. Davy, and being “ exposed to greater 
temptations even than in Trinidad, to idleness and dissipation, they 
are even less to be depended on for field labor, and a large number 
of them have withdrawn themselves from regular estate labor and 
become squatters, or small freeholders, and are fast degenerating, so 
they are described, into savages.’’§ 

This system of retiring upon his own land cheaply purchased, or 
more cheaply squatted on, is still pointed to with great effect by many 
of the abolitionists of the present day, as an instance of the prosperity 
of the negroes in freedom ; and the phraseology used to describe the 
process is, that “the black man having now acquired, by his honest 
industry and exertions, the means of subsistence, has retired from 
the arduous labors of the field, and is passing the remainder of his 
days in honest ease and independence, surrounded by his happy 
family.’ This is so plausible to the inhabitants of colder climes, 
who attach so much and such important meaning to the words “ ease 
and independence,” that thousands are blinded by it, as to the real 
situation of the negro. When we speak of a man having acquired 
‘*ease and independence,” we imagine generally a long life of self- 





* Stephen Cave, Letter in Times, Dec” 28, 1857, + Par. Rep. 1852. 
+ Rep, Em. Commissioners, 1856, pp. 84-85. § West Indies, p. 363. 
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imposed and healthful discipline, enabling him who has been trained 
by it, to exercise that needful command over his family and others 
which he has first practised upon himself ; we imagine the acquisition 
of means not only as sufficient to support existence, but to enable 
their possessor to live liberally and to gratify other than mere sen- 
sual wants; we imagine a continued industry of a nobler kind, the 
education of children, the providing of religious instruction for one’s 
family, a contribution to various charities, &c., &c.—these are our 
notions of ease and independence; but this language, as applied to 
the freed negroes of the West Indies and British Guiana, has about 
as much meaning as if we should say of a certain animal, that 
having, by industry and the diligent use of his faculties, supplied the 
wants of nature, he retired in ease, independence, and comfort, to the 
enjoyment of that quiet repose which sooner or later is sure to follow 
the efforts of well-directed industry—meaning that a pig having eaten 
all the roots and nuts he could find, had gone to wallow in the mire 
of his sty. At first, judging the negroes by ourselves, nothing was 
more natural than to suppose that, even if they did abandon the 
large estates and settle on small plots of ground of their own, they 
would at least cultivate more land than was needful for a mere ani- 
mal support, and that they would thus acquire some property and be 
enabled to educate their children, to provide religious instruction for 
their neighborhoods, to support government and police, to secure 
medical aid in case of sickness, to build decent towns and cities, and, 
in short, to make a general progress in civilization. But unfortu- 
nately we are continually reminded that we must not judge negroes, 
nor indeed any other savages, by the standard applicable to races 
trained for ages in the arts and discipline of civilization. Governor 
Light, for a long time a resident in the West Indies, said that he 
was at first glad to see the negroes acquiring property for themselves, 
but he afterward confesses that the experience of some years had 
made him alter his opinion as to the benefit the purchase of estates 
had been to the creoles. “Ido not believe now,” he writes, “ that 
such purchases have tended to the civilization, advancement, or in- 
dustry of the purchasers.”* It is fully proved that these people who 
have cut up fine sugar estates into little plots of badly cultivated pro- 
vision grounds, do not in some cases raise even provisions enough for 
their own towns ; this is the ease in Trinidad for example, where, as 
we are told by Lord Harris, although this description of settler has 
become very numerous, yet no market can be worse supplied with 
fruit and vegetables than Port of Spain, and the population depends 
almost entirely on the Main for the larger sort of provisions, such as 
yams, plantains, and sweet potatoes. t 

The rapidity with which the negroes are becoming possessed of 
lands in British Guiana may be seen by the following statement. 
According to Mr. Harfield, commissary of population, the first con- 
veyance by transport of such lands was in 1838 ; in 1844 the num- 





* Despatch to Ear Grey, May 3, 1848. + Despatch to Earl Grey, ¥eb’y 21, 1848. 
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ber of such holders, including their families, amounted to about 
19,000, in 1847 to 29,000, and at the end of 1848 to about 44,443.* 
This is equal to more than a third of the whole population of the 
country, which was 127,000, including 10,000 Arawak Indians, as 
well as the newly imported immigrants. This bad feature of the 
country and of the West Indies generally, viz.: the retiring of the 
negroes from estate labor into negro villages, is represented by the 
commissioners as one of the crying evils of the day; “ the system 
of freehold,” say they, “ is little better than a licensed system of squat- 
ting. Where whole districts present but a scene of abandoned estates, 
it is very easy io purchase land for a trifling consideration ; and 
thus numbers combining, deserted plantations are bought up, and 
villages quickly formed on their sites. There are great numbers, too, 
who, strictly speaking, squat up the rivers and creeks, that is, settle 
themselves on crown land without any title whatever. The forests 
teeming with game, and the rivers with fish, afford them plentiful 
subsistence ; and the ground, with very little tillage, yields them an 
abundant supply of provisions. They carry on a small trade in fire- 
wood, charcoal, &c., but by day the greatest part of their time is 
spent in absolute idleness. ‘The accounts your commissioners have 
received of the demoralization going on in the negro villages, are cal- 
culated to excite the deepest alarm, and rioting and debauchery 
seem but too prevalent among them. In many of the most populous 
villages in the most thriving parts of the country, very significant signs 
of actual retrogression are plainly perceptible. Formerly the creole 
had a taste for luxuries in food, and dress and would willingly work 
to earn the means of gratifying his desires ; but now he seems content 
to go about with the least amount of clothing consistent with de- 
ceney, and to be satisfied with the coarsest fare.”’t 

Several years later than the date of the above report, it appears 
that some new evils had developed themselves. ‘It was universally 
believed,” writes Gov. Wodehouse, in 1856, “ that great loss of life 
wae taking place particularly of children among the creole population 
settled in villages of their own creation; this is, in fact, one of the 
many features of the present condition of the creoles which cannot 
but be viewed with much anxiety, but for the improvement of 
which, it is at this late period very difficult to devise plans.”’{ 

The state of education among the children 1s best exhibited by 
stating, according to the census of 1851, that out of 25,467 children, 
between the ages of five and fifteen, only about ten per cent. were 
able to read and write, and only 7,486 were attending schools of any 
kind. 

The depreciation of property in British Guiana has been greater, 
perhaps, than in any of the British western colonial possessions. We 
will not weary the reader with the many well-authenticated in- 
stances related of the immense fall in the value of various estates, 





* Par. Rep. 1848., cited by Davy, note to ‘page 364. 
+ Report of Commissioners. Note to page 363, Davy’s West Indies. 
> Despatch to Sir William Molesworth, P. R. 1856. 
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but conclude with the statement of Mr. White, a planter, given in 
Lord Stanley’s letter to Mr. Gladstone, and which Mr. Davy, who 
has visited, the country since that statement was made, does not be- 
lieve to be exaggerated, viz.: that the value of sugar estates in 
British Guiana has been reduced, since emancipation, from twenty millions 
sterling to sixty-six thousand pounds! This is a large decline, but it is as 
nothing when compared with the moral deterioration and degrada- 
tion of eighty thousand human beings. 


FREE NEGROES IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


Emancipation, which took place in these colonies in 1848, has 
been too recent to allow us to judge correctly of the results. 

** French Guiana, however, has already been so completely ruined,” 
says a writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, “ that it must be re-colonized 
to render it valuable.”’* 

“The reduction in the amount of labor,’ says the same writer, 
“performed by the negroes in the Antilles, since emancipation is gen- 
erally estimated at about one third.” 

Mr. Baird, who visited Martinique the year after the abolition of 
slavery, says : 

“ At the time of the writer’s visit in 1849, Martinique was in a very depressed 
condition. The prospects of the sugar-crop were unfavorable and universal 
were the complaints of the impossibility of getting the negroes, now free, to work 
at any reasonable amount or rate of wages. Indeed, great and reasonable fears 


were entertained that half of the present year’s crop might be lost, through the 
difficulty of getting it off the ground, and forwarded to the mill-house.”’t 


In Reunion (Isle of Bourbon) the planters seem to have profited 
by English experience, and before granting freedom to their slaves, 
made them promise not to budge from the cultivation of the soil, 
after obtaining their liberty ;{ which, in plain English, seems to be 
obtaining their assent to slavery under a title of nominal freedom. 
Partly owing to this reason, but chiefly owing to the introduction 
into this small island of the large number of thirty-five thousand coolies, 
the product of sugar in Reunion has suffered but little diminution 
since the abolition of slavery. 

For the year preceding emancipation, and the four succeeding 
years, it was as follows, viz.: in 


Year. Kilogrammes, 

ade ds Was cen hae ah ee 24,797,000 By slaves. 
DEGRTGa beds os seteuawed 22,000,000 

aed bok o<cace dad’ 18,391,000 | By the same number of free ne- 
SS -««+- 19,000,000 groes, aided by 35,000 coolies. 
Es cassie ah «6.0.4 smeieael 23,000,000 . 


Some few of these coolies were employed about other occupations 
than sugar-making ; nevertheless this addition to the labor of the 





enn des Deux Mondes, Jan. 1, 1858. “Ella” (la crise) “ruinait completement la 
uyane.” 
t West Indies, vol. i., p. 32. t+ Revwe des Deux Mondes, Jan. 1, 1858. 
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island is enormous, and the return of crops produced, taking this ele- 
ment into consideration, shows a great reductton of negro labor. 

In the French Antilles, up to the year 1858, there had been in- 
troduced only about 6,000 coolies. 

The sugar-crops of the islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique, 
under slavery in 1836, and in the first eight years of emancipa- 
tion, were as follows: 








GUADALOUPE. MARTINIQUE. 





| Sane Kilogrammes. | Number of Slaves. 


Year. | Kilogrammes. Year. 














1836 | 34,836,722 95,609 1836 22,994,754 77,500 














1849 to 1856. Free Negroes and 6,000 Coolies. 





1849 17 000,000 | 1849 19,000,000 
18.0 13,000,000 } 1850 16..00,000 
1851 26,000,000 | 1851 23,000,000 
1852 17,734,000 } 1852 24 578,000 
1853 14,804,000 | 1853 20.°99,000 
1854 22,072,000 } 1854 24,374,000 
1855 20,070,000 | 1855 18,529,000 
1856 22,505,000 | 1856 28,181,000 























What the effect of freedom will be upon the negroes of these 
islands, is yet a question for time to decide. 


FREE NEGROES IN THE DANISH COLONIES. 


Emancipation in the Danish Islands of St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, 
and St. John, was effected in 1848, the same year asin the French 
islands, and consequently too recently for the full developments of 
its fruits. 

Although Denmark, during the reign of Christian VII., set a good 
example to all nations by being the first to abolish the slave-trade in 
1792, she was among the last to abolish slavery. Her government, 
however, has always been influenced by the most humane considera- 
tions in whatever related to the interests of her negroes The final 
decree of abolition was passed in 1847, during the reign of Christian 
VIII. By the terms of this decree emancipation was to be gradual, 
and consequently no compensation was allowed to the planters, as 
had been granted by both France and England. The slaves, however, 
learning that their freedom had been decided upon, became dissatis- 
fied, and impatient of delay. and by a weil-concerted and skilfully 
executed revolt, obtained their freedom in 1848.* On the 3d July 
of the same year, the Danish government gracefully conceded as a 
gift what the negroes had first extorted as a right. 

The blacks of these islands, like those of Antigua, had long been 





* Historical Account of the West India Islands, by John P. Knox, p. 110, 
VOL. Ill.——NO. IV. 6 
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celebrated, during the days of slavery, for their good character and 
disposition, and for their attendance upon religious duties ; long ago 
the planters had the good sense to admit the missionaries of the 
United Brethren, and as early as 1787, these good men numbered as 
their converts in the three islands no less than ten thousand slaves.* 

But the sudden acquisition of liberty, as well as the manner of 
gaining it, proved too much for men whose only idea of that boon 
seems to be that it is freedom from all obligation and restraint, and 
particularly from labor. At the time of Mr. Baird’s visit to Santa 
Cruz, two years after emancipation, the gloomiest views were enter- 
tained as to the results of this great measure, and it was found ne- 
cessary to pass an act called the “‘ Labor Act,” to compel the negroes 
to work. f 

Mr. Knox, for some time a missionary at St. Thomas, says that 
in that island it became necessary to resort to the most stringent 
measures to overcome the laziness of the freed negroes, and “the 
mind was sickened at the constant use of the whipping post.” t 

“The principal number of those who were held as slaves in the 
towns,” continues this writer, ‘‘ especially in St. Thomas, deserted 
their former masters, and too many have abandoned themselves still 
further to profligate lives. This had a serious influence upon the 
state of religion and morality in the place. Too many vagrants had 
existed before emancipation, and now their numbers are increased. 
These live principally by their vices, and are thus plunging them- 
selves into greater degradation, poverty, and suffering.”’§ 

Labor was considered degrading ; extravagance in dress and food 
was common, for which luxuries the generality of the negross would 
get into debt ; in the majority of cases the marriage tie was despised, 
or shunned, and three fourths of the children born were illegitimate. | 

Mr. Knox thus describes the effects of abolition upon the material 
interests of the island—a ruin sure to react upon the black race. 
His observations extend down to the year 1851. 

“To the owners of those who were held in bondage,” he writes, 
‘* a severe loss has ensued from emancipation; the values of estates 
are lessened, the expenses of labor inereased, and the income from 
the crops reduced. This is the case under the present ‘ Labor Act.’* 
Small estates, especially those without sugar cultivation, and where 
owners maintained themselves and families, by a small stock of cat- 
tle, cutting wood, and depending upon other meagre resources, are 
now almost worthless, the owners and laborers picking up together 
a scanty subsistence, as mutual companions in misfortunes; and some 





* Bryan Edwards’ Hist. West Indies, vol. i., p. 455. 

+ West Indies, vol.i., p. 129. This act may be found in the appendix to the first volume 
of Baird’s Travels ; also in the appendix to Knox’s Historical account. 

+ Hist. Account, p. 129. § lbid., p. 124A. |i Idid., passim. 

{| Some of the provisions of this act were as follows: 

The negroes were compelied to work five days out of the seven. The ordinary hours of 
labor were from sunrise to sunset, one hour for breakfast and two for dinner being ongyet. 

Engagements to labor were made for the term of one year. 

Families were not to be separated without their consent, &c., &c., 

This is certainly a speeies of slavery without any guaranties for J in the future, 
or against poverty in old age. 
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have been entirely abandoned. Many widows and orphans, and 
families in straitened circumstances, who were ‘ilmost entirely 
dependent upon the labors of a few slaves, having lost these, are now 
reduced to the extremes of want and suffering.”’* 

What the future condition of these negroes shall be, depends a good 
deal upon the wisdom of the government; if men are determined 
to pass their lives in vagrancy and vice, we should think that gov- 
ernment not only had the right, but that it was a moral duty, as a 
protection to society, to pass such laws as would compel industry, 
and then strictly enforce those laws. In many negro communities 
it would require the presence of a standing army to put in force such 
measures, for the black race would rather fight even, than work, 
although by being compelled to labor they would be compelled to 
become wealthy. 


FREE NEGROES IN THE MAURITIUS. 


Whoever travels to the antipodes expects to find everything new ; 
a journey from the West Indies to the Mauritius is quite equal to a 
half circuit of the globe ; and here we are among negroes of an East- 
ern and Southern, instead of a Northern and Western hemisphere. 
We are among negroes brought from Zanzibar, Madagascar, and the 
mouths of the Quillimane, instead of from Angola, Congo, and the 
Bight of Benin ; diverse as are their places of nativity, on the ex- 
treme eastern and western sides of the great African continent, and 
widely separated as are the lands of their adoption, we naturally, 
whether reasonably or not, expect a similar diversity of manners and 
customs ; we expect to find in the negro descended from Fast Afri- 
can parents, and born and reared upon a distant isle of the Indian 
ocean, new and entirely different phases of character from those 
found in the descendants of the West African negro, whose homes 
are the isles of the Caribbean sea. But we are disappointed. Neither 
differences of climate, soil, latitude, longitude, nor ancestry, have 
made the negro into anything else but a negro, nor eradicated that 
characteristic which is his distinguishing feature—laziness. There 
are exceptions to every rule, and it might have been expected that in 
the Mauritius, by some accident or other, or just by way of affording 
a single exception to a general rule, that we should find there one 
considerable body of industrious negroes laboring steadily, and con- 
tinuously, not from coercion, but for the sake of living in comfort, 
and laying up something for their families. Such is not the case. 
To go into particulars, therefore, would only be rehearsing the his- 
tory of the worst of the West India islands; for the negroes here 
have completely abandoned all regular labor, and cultivation is car- 
ried on entirely by foreign immigrants. 

An extract from a despatch written by Governor Higginson, and 
addressed to the Secretary of State for the colonies, describes shortly 





* Knoz, p. 12. 
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and concisely the course of conduct pursued by the blacks since 
emancipation, and their present views of labor. It is dated the 14th 
October, 1851. 

“The almost total absence of the emancipated race from plantation 
labor,” says the governor, “is a striking feature in our social econ- 
omy. ‘They are now to be sought for in the principal towns, and 
their neighborhood, or in retired spots where they have lecated them- 
selves in straggling hamlets, deriving an easy subsistence from the 
produce of the ground which they cultivate. ° ° 
They prefer ease to work, and unstimulated to labor beyond what 
their limited necessities demand, they abandon all field work for hire, 
which they consider to be a degraded occupation, and which, in their 
own minds, they cannot disconnect from the old system of compul- 
sory slavery. This feeling is imbibed by their children.”* 

From this we learn that, whatever may be the cause, the negroes 
eannot be induced to work. In the year 1857, Great Britain im- 
ported from this island more than eleven hundred thousand ewt. 
of sugar,t of which scarcely a pound was raised by this idle race. 
If it be said again that there is not sufficient inducement to cause 
them to labor, we answer that the price offered them was sufficient to 
induce two hundred thousand men to leave their distant homes in Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, to perform sea voyages of from 3,000 to 5,000 
miles, and then labor for a given number of years in a foreign clime 
and foreign soil for the daily wages offered the negroes. 

From the closing line of the extract from Governor Higginson’s 
despatch, it is evident that no improvement in this respect is to be 
expected from the rising generation ; and the latest reports from the 
island give the worst possible view of the condition and prospects of 
these young creatures. In a report of “ Special Committee of Coun- 
cil,” appointed to examine into the state of education in the Mau- 
ritius, it is stated that only about eight and one half per cent. of the 
black children, between the ages of four and fourteen years, were being 
educated in the public schools; or, taking schools of all kinds, only 
about twenty-two per cent. were receiving instruction “ of a higher 
or inferior order,” so that out of 23,500 negro children in the island, 
of the ages mentioned, 18,000 were receiving no instruction of any 
kind whatever. 

The cholera in this island, as in the West Indies, was more fatal 
among the idle and improvident negroes than among the laboring 
coolies. In the year 1854, between the 25th May and 14th Sep- 
tember, 8,496 persons out of its small population died of this disease, 
“‘of whom the largest proportion,” says Maj. Gen. Hay, “ belonged 
to the ex-apprentice class and their descendants.’’§ 

These few facts are sufficient to give a thorough understanding of 
the condition of the emancipated negroes of the Manritius. 





* Parliamentary Returns, 1853. + London Economist. 
tSee Par. Rep 1856. Colontes, p. 179. 
$ Despatch to the Rt. Hon. Sidney Herbert, Par. Rep., 1856. 
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FREE NEGROES IN PERU. 


Having seen that among all the considerable bodies of negroes 
emancipated all over the earth, there is not to be found one steady, 
industrious, and thriving population, but that idleness is everywhere 
prevalent, and either yielding or maturing its crop of vices, it may 
now be well to apply still another test to the negro race. It might 
be urged of all the populations we have examined, that although dis- 
similarly situated in respect to soil, climate, birth, language, and the 
character of the civilization (viz. : French, Dutch, English, &c.) by 
which they were surrounded, nevertheless, there was one remarkable 
feature common to the condition of all—viz,: the suddenness of eman- 
cipation, and consequently the strong temptation to abandon labor 
for ease, and restraint for license. This, reasoning from the princi- 
ples of our nature, is one of the strongest arguments against the kind 
of emancipation decreed in all the colonies we have examined. But 
granting that (for it is an argument that we ourselves would make 
use of), a glance at the condition of negroes in other quarters of the 
world, and where they were even born in freedom, will show us that 
this unhappy race is everywhere living under the lowest conditions 
of existence, just in proportion as the pure negro blood is found in its 
veins, and this chiefly owing to their idleness. And first, we will 
take the free negroes of Peru. 

Von Ischudi, who generally understands pretty well what he writes 
about, and who lived for some time in great intimacy with various 
classes of people in Peru, thus described the free blacks of that coun- 
try. He says: 

“In Lima, and indeed throughout the whole of Peru, the free negroes are a 
plague to society. Tvo indolent to support themselves by laborious industry, 
they readily fall into any dishonest meats of getting money. Almost all the 
robbers who infest the roads on the coast of Peru are free negroes. Dishonesty 
seems to be a part of their very nature; and, moreover, all their tastes and 
inclinaticns are coarse and sensual. Many warm defenders of the negroes excuse 
these qualities, by ascribing them to the want of education, the recollection of 
slavery, the spirit of revenge, &e. But I here speak of free-born negroes, who 
are admitted into the houses of wealthy families, who, from their early child- 
hood, have received as good an education as falls to the share of many of the 
white creoles ; who are treated with kindness, and liberally remunerated, and 
yet they do not differ from their half savage brethren who are shut out from these 
advantages.’’* 


In Peru the largest part of the black population is free, says Le- 
desma ; of the 40,000 negroes in that country, only about 12,000 
are slaves.t| So that more than two thirds of the blacks come under 
this description, and that in a country where they enjoy the greatest 
privileges, and have not been subjected to the severe ordeal of imme- 
diate emancipation, many of them, indeed, having never known 
slavery. 





* Travels in Peru, p. 11. 
t+ Outlines Geography of Peru, translated by W. Bollaert, Jo. Roy. Geo. Soc., 1856. 
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FREE NEGROES IN CUBA. 


Here again we find the free negroes the worst part of the population. 

The Hon. Miss Murray writes:—“ I believe, on good authority, 
that the free blacks here are profligate and irreligious, and they look 
far less happy than their brethren in servitude.””* 

The Countess Merlin says, that experience proves that in Cuba 
mortality is nearly a half greater among the free, than among the 
slaves. 

Mr. Taylor, a resident of Cuba during eight years, remarks upon 
only a portion of the free negroes of that island; his remarks are 
pertinent, as showing the importance which a training to industry has 
upon the character, and how superior those negroes in whom the 
stimulus to acquire their freedom by this self-imposed process could 
be created, were to those who received freedom asa gift. ‘* Asa 
seldom varying rule,” he says, “ those slaves who have not labored 
for their freedom, but who have been liberated fortuitously, hardly 
ever turn out members of any respectable class. Now this has come 
under my own immediate observation, for an Englishman named 
Norris, or rather, I believe, an American, dying some years back at 
Gibara, left their freedom to his slaves by will, together with part of 
the lands of, or adjoining to his estate. These negroes, from being 
much the same as others, took to all kinds of irregularities. They 
inhabit a kind of village, from whence they sally forth by day and 
night, and commit all sorts of robberies and atrocities, and are con- 
stantly getting into scrapes.” { 


FREE NEGROES IN MEXICO. 


In this country it is difficult to say what has become of the negroes. 
At the close of the last century, according to Humboldt, there were 
six thousand free, and nine or ten thousand enslaved blacks. Now, 
there are but few left, and hardly any working on the sugar planta- 
tions, their places being supplied generally by Indians.|| 

Whether they have become extinct by their vices, or have become 
absorbed, and compose part of the blood of that decayed, hybrid 
population, we cannot say. Wilson, a late traveller, remarks that 
the reason assigned for their disappearance, is the incongeniality of 
the climate, and particularly of that of the table lands; but this 
supposition must be incorrect, since we are informed by Humboldt 
that the greatest number of them were to be found in the neighbor- 
hood of Acapulco and Vera Cruz, where the climate is very different 
from that of the table lands, and quite similar to that of other hot 
southern countries where the black race has thrived well. We are 
inclined to believe that gross vice and hybridity will explain the 





* United States, Cuba, &c., vol. ii., p. 54. +t La Havane, tome ii., p. 177. 
¢ Cuba, Fc. By John Glanville Taylor, p. 220. § La Nile. Espagne, t. ii., p. 39. 


| Life in Mexico Mme. Calderon de la Barea, p. 244. Professor Ampére—Promenade en 
Amerique ; and Wilson’s Mezico, p. 311. 
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cause of their extinction; at least, here we find a reason sufficient to 
account for it ; we cannot assert that it is the reason. 


FREE NEGROES IN NOVA-SCOTIA. 


It is well known that there is a small body of free negroes living 
in the cold climate of Nova-Scotia. Many of them are industrious 
owners of small farms. ‘ Generally,” however, says Professor John- 
ston, “ the negroes are spoken of as indolent, as hanging about the 
towns, and as suffering much from the severity of the winter.”* This 
quite agrees with the account given by Mr. Buckingham, who states 
that of the thousand negroes settled in this country, “the greater 
number appear to have made little or no improvement in their con- 
dition, being poor, ignorant, dirty and indolent.t 


FREE NEGROES IN CANADA. 


To Canada numbers of negroes escape annually from the South- 
ern States. Abolitionists are fond of making this number very large ; 
if this be the case we should expect to find an immense population 
of free negroes in this country; but instead of that, Miss Murray 
heard it estimated at only twenty thousand, while the Rev. Dr. 
Willis, Professor of Divinity in Toronto, in a lecture delivered lately 
in Glasgow, estimated it at sixty thousand. Taking the highest of 
these estimates, if the number of fugitives is so large as stated by 
many, they must not only not increase their numbers in Canada, but 
absolutely be in process of extinction. Of their condition there we 
think there is nothing favorable to be said. The Hon. Miss Murray, 
after making an extensive tour in the Southern States, and viewing 
with an unprejudiced mind the condition of the slaves there, after- 
ward saw many of the free negroes in Canada, and as the result of 
her observations, uses the following language: “I think,’ she says, 
“if any unprejudiced person sees the state of the free black popula- 
tion in Canada, and then makes a tour of a few months in the South- 
ern States, with an open eye, and unprejudiced mind, he will come 
to the conclusion that things are better than names; the free negroes 
there are ina much more degraded, suffering, and irreligwous state, than 
any slaves I have ever seen.” } 

Many of these blacks, as is well known, and perhaps most of them, 
are enticed away from a condition of life where they (in their present 
circumstances) are better situated in every respect than they have 
yet been in any country, slave or free, to a cold and inhospitable 
clime, where they lead unhappy lives and often wish themselves back 
to the sunny, merry South, the homes of their childhood. ‘“‘ One of 
the most intelligent and independent black men, I ever heard of, born 
in free Canada,” writes Miss Murray, “said, ‘I know enough to 
know that my race is not either happier, or better, for what is called 





* Notes on North America. By Jas. F. W. Johnston, F. R. S., 8. L. E., F.G.8., &c., vol.i., p. 7. 
t Canada, Nova Scotia and New-Brunswick. By J.8. Buckingham, p. 341. 
t Letters, &c. val. ii., p. 97. 
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freedom. I would myself rather have been born a slave.’”’* Another 
remarked that he had “run away from his good, kind massa, years 
ago,” but had never ceased to repent his folly.t She also heard of 
instances of blacks who had been inveigled to run away, entreating 
persons, with tears in their eyes, to implore their masters to take them 
back.{ Such cases will recur numerously enough to the minds of 
many who have been much among negroes. 

The Rev. Mr Kingsmill says that the blacks in Canada are as 
completely outcast upon English as on American soil. § 

There is now existing in London an association of ladies, the ob- 
ject of which is to improve the condition of these, people ; and al- 
though this society is but little known its praiseworthy efforts cannot 
fail to do some good. The mistress of one of the schools appointed 
by this association, writes of the bad character of even the children 
of these negroes, of their deceptions, dishonesty, and thieving pro- 
pensities, and states that one girl was such an incorrigible thief, 
that as every other means failed, it became necessary to put her out 
of school for an example to the rest.|| All this with that almost uni- 
versal error is attributed to the “ effect of slavery in the South,” in- 
stead of to its true source, the ingrained, inherited, and inherent 
viciousness of the, African character, which, tried under every cireum- 
stanee and condition in every part of the globe, is everywhere found 
wanting. It is also remarked in this paper, and the words are placed 
in italics, that, “in this country [Canada] many, indeed most English 
persons become changed, and while they agree with the American A bolitionist 
in his abhorrence of slavery, they also show all the American prejudice to the 
colored race.” 1s this because the English have deteriorated in char- 
acter in Canada? Assuredly not; but simply because the negro, 
instead of being the hero of a romance, or the martyr-like being, filled 
with innate virtues, kneeling in chains, and imploring his distant white 
brethren to come over and teach hun the Gospel, which we used to 
see painted on the backs of missionary books, until Dr. Livingstone 
fad the courage to abolish such absurdities, and tell the truth that 
the negroes neither wanted Bibles nor missionaries—instead of all 
this, the Englishman, who goes with his family to Canada, sees 
the negro, as he is generally in freedom, a sensual, immoral, and bad 
man; he sees also that his children are vicious and full of bad habits, 
and he naturally does not wish his children to be under the influ- 
ence of such examples, during the most susceptible and tender years 
of their childhood—and this feeling, founded on examination, and 
springing from the best of motives, is termed, by persons at a distance, 
who still retain their old notions about negroes, “ prejudice of color.” 


FREE NEGROES 1N PANAMA. 


A late writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, gives the following short 
description of the negroes on the isthmus, the truth of which will be 





* Letters, &c., vol. ii., p. 17. + Tbid., vol. i., p. 171. 

? Ibid., vol. ii, p. 97. “ Missions an@ Missionaries,” p. 279. 

§ See a paper entitled, Fugitive Slaves im Canada. London, 1858. “This association is 
under the special auspices of the Earls of Shaftsbury and Carlis'e, Sir E. Buxton, and the 
Hon Mr. Kinnaird.—Kingsmill’s Missions, page 279. 
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recognized by tens of thousands of persons who have travelled by that 
route to Peru, Australia, the Sandwich Islands, or California : 


‘Tn the afternoon, negroes and mestigoes people the streets. They swagger 
insolently about, holding whites in extreme contempt, and take the law into 
their own liands when it suits them with the utmost impunity. At periods of polit- 
ical excitement they plot massacres of those who are not of their own color ; but 
fortunately. they then generally keep one another in check by internal brawls; 
still it has been found necessary to land the marines from English men-of-war to 
protect our own subjects. The judge and most of the principal authorities are 
black, and they mete out less justice to a white man than the worst speci- 
men of a slave-owner would to one of their own brethren.”* 


FREE NEGROES IN LONDON. 


By the famous decision of Lord Mansfield in the Somerset case, in 
1772, a number of negroes were freed in London. These, as well as 
others discharged from the navy, after the close of the war with 
America, few as they were, compared with the whole population, 
soon began to be viewed by the English as a nuisance which it was 
desirable to get rid of. They are described by Wadstrom as being 
indigent, unemployed, despised and forlorn ; and as combining the vices 
of common sailors and soldiers with those of beggars.f And so 
vicious had they become at last, that it was necessary, as Wadstrom 
expresses it, that “‘ they should be sent somewhere, and be no longer 
suffered to infest the streets of London.” 

Here we find the same kind of free blacks in London three quar- 
ters of a century ago as may be seen in many of the cities of the 
Northern States to-day, and the same feeling entertained toward 
them, by moral and humane Englishmen, as is entertained to-day in 
the above-mentioned cities by Americans—a feeling not of prejudice, 
but a conviction taught by experience, that the free blaeks are not 
only incapable, owing to their laziness, of earning their livelihood on 
terms of equality among the Anglo-Saxons, but that they form a 
vicious population, injurious to the morals and interests of society. 
These convictions have been forgotten by our English brethren 
since they have got rid of their own slight evil, and they are there- 
fore rather unjust in their criticisms of similar efforts made by many 
of the States to correct similar evils. ' 

In 1786, by the efforts of Mr. Granville Sharpe, aided by govern- 
ment, arrangements were made to embark the free negroes of Lon- 
don for Sierra Leone, and some four hundred and fifty were placed 
on shipboard—literally a cargo, reeking with vice ; they were plen- 
tifully supplied with rum, and, as if to make a general conformity, 
sixty whites, most of them women of low character, were embarked 
upon the same vessels. As might have been expected from such ma- 
terials, a frightful mortality broke out among these poor people, 
and fifty died before they left Plymouth ; others became mutinous, 





*Notes on the Isthmus of Panama.—Blackwood, November. 1857. 
tAn Essay on Colonization, by C. B. Wadstrom. Appendix B. Also Winterbottom, 
Sierra Leone, Appendix No. 1. 
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for which twenty-four were discharged ; twenty-three ran away ; 
thirty-four died at sea; and eighty-six more died within the first 
four months after their arrival at Sierra Leone. 

After the pitiful remnant were settled in Sierra Leone, a site was 
chosen for a town, and lots of lands allotted to them. “ But no 
sooner were these measures taken,’ says Wadstrom, ‘‘than the 
worthlessness of the colonists—if they deserved the name-—began to 
appear. The immediate prospect of labor produced its usual effect 
on indolent and depraved dispusitions. Instead of that harmonious 
exertion which their critical situation demanded, laziness, turbulence, 
and licentiousness of every kind so entirely pervaded this wretched crew, that 
searcely a man of them could be prevailed on to work steadily in building the 
hut that was to shelter him, or even to assist in landing the provisions by 
which he was to be supported. ‘The rains set in, and the mortality be- 
came dres adful ; yet the infatuated survivors persisted in their ex- 
cesses.” 

Thus the history of these ill-fated negroes, from the day of their 
liberation in London until their final settlement in Sierra Leone, is 
one continued scene of misery, debauch, and death, merely conse- 
quent upon the inherent and incorrigible laziness and vice of the race. 

A sad comment, the fate of these people, upon the irresponsible, 
unthinking, and sentimental philanthropy of our day ! 


FREE NEGROES IN SIERRA LEONE. 


We have just alluded to the origin of this colony, and to the char- 
acter of its first settlers. Since that period, as our readers are well 
aware, it has received large accessions to its population, composed of 
negroes recaptured from slave ships. 

In 1819, a “mixed commission” court was established in the 
colony for the purpose of adjudicating vessels engaged in the slave- 
trade, and from that date down to the year 1856, there were eman- 
cipated in Sierra Leone 64,615 slaves ;* a most noble instance of 
the untiring labors and zeal of the British government in arresting 
the slave trade. Many more were liberated previous to 1819.f These 
negroes, which were formerly supposed to represent about forty tribes, 
have been found, by the searching examination made by Kalle, in the 
formation of his Polyglotta Africana, to represent more than two hun- 
dred different tribes and countries.} 

No pains have been spared to improve their condition. Since 
1804 they have been deluged, if we may use the expression, with 
missionaries and teachers. And yet in this colony, established for 
humane purposes, and for the avowed object-of suppressing slavery 
and the slave trade—governed entirely by Englishmen—the seat of a 
court of English judges—the home of thousands of English officers, 





* See letter of H. M. Acting Judge, to the Earl of Clarendon. dated Sierra Leone, Jan’y 12, 
1856. P. R. 1856, class A, p. 45 

t Polyglotta Africana. Introduction. 

t Par. Rep. 1847. 
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merchants, and missionaries,* all striving directly or indirectly to ele- 
vate the degraded people about them—here, where so much has been 
done, we find these ungrateful, inhuman people, just freed from sla- 
very themselves, at an infinite cost of valuable lives, as well as of 
money, turning round immediately and beginning to enslave their 
own race! Says Governor Kennedy, in a despatch to the Duke of 
Newcastle, dated July 18, 1853 :—“It is with much pain that I 
direct your grace’s attention to some of the proceedings in reference 
to the now notorious system of buyiny, selling, and holding slaves in this 
colony...... As I extended my inquiries I found that the diberated 
Africans resident in the colony (more especially the Akoo race, who form 
two thirds of the population and represent a large portion of its property) 
were deeply and habitually implicated in this disgraceful traffic.” The 
governor then gives a list of 117 persons either sold from or pur- 
chased and brought into the colony, whom he rescued from slavery, 
during the eight months intervening between December, 1852, and 
July, 1853, and afterward another list of sixty-six more rescued, to 
September, 1854.f | 

In a letter to H. Merivale, Esq., dated London, February 13, 
1855, Governor Kennedy states, that when he left the colony in the 
previous October, eight hundred children had been registered accord- 
ing to an “ordinance for the better protection of alien children,” and 
that almost the whole of these children were in the possession of persons 
resident in Freetown; and when they become old enough to assert 
their independence, or begin to understand their rights as British sub- 
jects, they are inveigled beyond the bounds of the colony, or carried 
out of it by force, and sold or exchanged for cattle to the neighboring 
Mohammedans and cattle-growers.{ 

Need more be said of the free negroes of Sierra Leone ? 


FREE NEGROES IN LIBERIA. 


It is a singular fact, that many who undoubtedly take a strong in- 
terest in the prosperity and future welfare of the negro, and who 
fully believe that in capacity he is the equal of the white, neverthe- 
less express a strong antipathy te the little Republic of Liberia, and 
seem to ignore whatever it has accomplished. Mr. Grahame, for 





* The number of Missionaries, Teachers, &.. in the Colony at present, is as follows : 


EPISCOPALIANS. WESLEYANS. 
1 Bishop. { 4 Circuits. 
12 Ordained European Missionaries. 31 Chapels. 


8 Native do. (others ordained since.) i 3 other Preaching places. 


1 European Industrial Agent. ‘ T Missionaries. 
3 European Female Teachers. - 5 Catechists. 
8 Native Christian Visiters. ; 133 Local Preachers. 
56 Native Teachers. ; 63 School Teachers. 
T Native School-mistresses. ! 24 Schools. 
8 Seminaries. } 2897 Scholars. 
59 Schools. } 6461 Communicants. 
} 


$181 Scholars. 361 on probation. 
15 Stations. 

3354 Communicants. 

Report cited by Bowen, “ Cent. Africa,” p. 217. 


t See Par. Rep., 1854~'55. ¢ Ibid, 1854~"55, 
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instance, in a little work entitled, Who's to Blame ? uses the following 
language : 


“ After a careful examination of its character and history, 1 hesitate not to 
affirm that it was engendered by a coalition between deluded philanthropy and 
busy fraud, injustice, and hypocrisy; * * * its real object is the security 
and perpetuation of negro slavery in America, * * * * and its agency has 
produced only increased maltreatment of the freed blacks, and more confirmed 
and vigorous bondage on the enslaved ones.”’* 


We have seen several other very severe attacks upon the colony, 
and also the statements of travellers giving unfavorable reports of its 
progress ; but in justice we are compelled to confess that so far as 
we can learn, the negroes of Liberia have given the best proof of their 
capabilities, yet offered to the world by any body of free negroes. 

The colony was planted only in 1822, and during the first ten 
years of its existence received only 1,232 immigrants ; its income for 
the first six years was only a little over $3,000 per annum ; it was bit- 
terly opposed by the abolitionists of the United States, at the head 
of whom stood nren now the avowed enemies of the Bible; its ex- 
termination was thrice attempted by the slave-traders in Africa, 
through the agency of the neighboring tribes ;f and, finally, it has had to 
iabor under the di-..dvantages of a bad harbor, and a soil less fertile 
than that of many parts of Africa.{ But in spite of all these dis- 
advantages the colony has prospered, and a fair test to apply to it, is 
to ask what it has accomplished ? 

Well, then, from 1822 to 1856 inclusive, it has been the means of 
emancipation to5,5C0 slaves, who were freed in view of their emigra- 
ting to Liberia.$ 

lt has succeeded, in thirty years, in establishing an independent 
Republic in the midst of savage tribes. It has destroyed the slave 
trade along six hundred miles of the African coast. It has put 
down the heathen temples within one of its counties, and afforded 
security to all the missions within its limits. It has now under its 
protection 300,000 native inhabitants. It has abolished human 
sacrifices in a large section of the country. It has commenced the 
successful raising of sugar and coffee by free labor. It has establish- 
ed a newspaper ; and the materials for building a college were shipped 





* Who's to Blame? p.71. Grahame is the author of a history of the United States, and 
is at times quite as bitter as Northern Abolitionists in this country. 

+ Ethiopia, By David Christy, p. 197. 

See MeQueen’s Africa, p. 26, and Hutchinson's Western Africa, p. 44. 

§ The following table, which we extract from the “ Fortieth Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can <1 _ccceems Society,” will give all information concerning the character of the immi- 
grants : 

TaBLe or Emicrants—Showing the number of Emigrants sent to Liberia by the American 
Colonization Society and its auxiliaries, from each State, from 1820 to 1856, inclusive. 


Number of vessels sent to December, 1855,...... 2... 6c cece cc eee ee cece ee eneteneeeees 112 
Number of emigrants sent to December, Ec bes cosone gecrccmmmsctiasce Nn guteeeetan 8 964 
Number born free, ....,,........... a a ee eho nshieeeese. cece caewusesenes 3,623 
Number that purchased their freedom. ......... 2.2.00 ec eect eeer cece es eeeeereereens 


Number emencipated in view of emigrating to Liberia,..............++eeeeeeceeeeees » 5035 
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from Boston in 1857, while during the same year funds were provided 
for building « library.* 

When it is considered that all this has been done by abovt nine 
thousand colored men, most of whom were slaves, and that it has 
been accomplished without the aid of a powerful government, or 
ships-of-war, or large corps of white governors, judges, military offi- 
cers, &c., such as have assisted Sierra Leone, is there not cause for 
the liveliest hopes as to the future of this little Republic, now but little 
over thirty years old? 

Bishop Scott, who visited the colony officially in 1852, and re- 
mained there seventy days, gives a very favorable report of its con- 
dition, and says :—‘‘ In my judgment, the bearing of African coloni- 
zation on the cause of Christian missions, in that vast peninsula of 
darkness and sin, ought to be sufficient, in the absence of every other 
consideration, to secure for that great enterprise the warm and steady 
support of every lover of Christ.” 

On the other hand, it is clear that the peculiar African character- 
istic—laziness, is still powerful to a strong degree ; at least so say 
many travellers.$ Many other faults are also found with the Colo- 
nists. But in spite of this, if we will but compare these settlers with 
their colleges, and library, and printing press, and republican 
government, and churches, and schools, and commerce with, the 
degraded savages around them, we shall appreciate the immense ad- 
vancement they have made by a few generations of slavery in the 
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t Letter to Col., Herald, Oct., 1853, cited by Ethiopia, p. 20%. 
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United States. And if we compare the Republic of Liberia (founded 
in 1820) in 1858, with our own little Plymouth colony (founded 
in 1620) in 1658, we shall find, perhaps, that the former has made 
as much progress, in proportion to its advantages, as the latter ; and 
who shall say that, during the next two centuries, the advancement 
will not create nearly as great a change in the African, as Plymouth 
colony has created in the American continent. 

But after all, this colony is yet on trial. Grave charges have 
been brought against it, which though we believe them to be not 
well founded, nevertheless do not leave the colony like Cxsar’s wife, 
above suspicion. We are willing to hope, and wait, and to give the 
free negro a fair trial in this case; we think this but just ; they have 
had a good training for the start they are now taking, and we hope 
they will come forth victorious. But as we have remarked, those 
very persons who have most loudly proclaimed the capabilities of the 
negro for self-protection and management, are the very ones who 
are now most positively declaring his failure in Liberia. Fair play, 
say we; let us do the Liberians justice, and give them a fair time, 
before prejudging their case. 

The negroes of Liberia are undoubtedly the best community of free 
blacks on earth, but if the abolitionists pronounce them a failure, 
what must they say of the others? 

With one article more, on the Free Negroes of the North, we 
shall close this series ; and we are satisfied that our readers will then 
be as tired of hearing of free negroes, as people in all countries are of 
seeing them, and as the writer is of writing about them. 





ART, VIIT.—COMMERCE OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


NAVIGATION OF THE RIO GRANDE—ADVANTAGE OF REGULAR COMMUSICATION WITH BROWNS- 
VILLE—HOW IT WOULD STIMULATE THE MINERS—AMOUNT OF PRODUCE, SPECIE, AND 
LEAD, NOW SHIPPED—PROBABLE AMOUNT OF INCREASE, ETC., ETC. 


I nave had the honor and pleasure of being a subscriber to your 
monthy Review for more than three years. During all that time I 
do not remember to have read an article on the subject of the resour- 
ces of the Rio Grande valley. 

I now propose to sum up briefly some of the most important facts 
in relation to the great benefits commerce would attain by regular 
river transportation from Roma to Brownsville, all or most of which 
would find its way directly to New Orleans. 

For the last year (1859), the only steamer we have on the upper 
Rio Grande has been able to make but three trips ; carts being con- 
tinually in demand to bring up the merchandise of our merchants 
here and all over Northern Mexico. 

After careful inquiry I have arrived at a very close approximation 
to the amount of hides, wool, lead, and specie, which would be 
shipped this year (1860), if we had a steamboat or boats suitable to 
the trade; viz.: 20,000 flint hides, 3,000,000 Ibs. lead, 500,000 Ibs. 
wool, and $500,000 in specie. 
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At present, numerous mines of lead which have been opened and 
promise a yield beyond calculation, have come to a dead stand, on 
account of the great expense in freight to Matamoras, in carts. With 
this heavy expense and slow mode of getting the lead to market, 
makes it impossible for the miner to realize more than a mere living. 
When, if the boats mentioned could come up at all times to Roma, 
it would give a stimulus to the miners, the effects of which would 
be the production of countless millions of pounds instead of three 
millions pounds. There is one company within seventy-five miles of 
Roma who have 250 tons ore ready to smelter, but not having proper 
means of transportation, they decline doing so at present, hoping it 
will not be long before some enterprising parties will see the advan- 
tage and pecuniary benefit of placing boats properly constructed on 
the river. The average distance of all the lead mines this side of 
Monterey from Roma is about 100 miles. 

There is an immense increase in the number of sheep, and conse- 
quently a large increase in wool, yearly ; and I calculate confidently 
on the shipment of 100,000 Ibs. wool within the next two years, 
provided we get the transportation so much required. 

Hides will increase from natural causes. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose, that with this enormous 
increase of lead, wool, and hides, there will be a proportionate 
demand for American manufactures, such as prints, domestics, cot- 
tonades, &c. ; consequently, the amount of specie will be greatly aug- 
mented. 

The Rio Grande has never had less than twenty-six inches of 
water, and then only in two or three places. It is very rare that 
there is less than thirty inches, and the bottom being of quicksand, 
a boat drawing six inches more than there is water, can work over 
the bars with little trouble. The distance by the river from Browns- 
ville to Roma is about 280 miles ; boats have made the trip up and 
back in three days. The present price of freight is thirty cents per 
cubic foot measurement. 

A steamboat can run on this river fifty per cent. cheaper than on 
any river in the South. Deck hands and firemen only receive $15 
per month, while all kinds of provisions are very cheap. Beef at 
three cents per pound, chickens, eggs, &c., as cheap as on the Ohio. 
The very best Musquite wood at $1 per cord. Officers’ wages 
are as low as on any other river in the United States. 

A boat drawing from twenty-four to thirty inches, according to 
the amount of freight, can make two trips the month, and will never 
fail to be well loaded, up and down. 

All this immense trade is carried on by a few individuals, and 
consequently there is not much need of cabins on the boats at present. 

I hope some of your enterprising steamboat men will take hold 
of this matter and carry it out. I know of no better investment 
of capital. 

Roma, Starr Co., Texas, Feb. 14, 1860. 
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1—STEAM BETWEEN NEW-ORLEANS AND EUROPE. 


Prospectus for the establishment of a line of six iron screw steamers between New- 
Orleans and Liverpool, to be called the British and American Southern Steam- 
ship Company, limited. Capital £200,000, in £20,000 shares of £10 each. 
With power to increase the capital and number of ships. 


It is proposed as follows, viz. : 

To associate a joint stock company, under the limited liability act of Great 
Britain, for the purpose of running six iron screw steamers between Liverpool 
and New-Orleans. 

To effect a safe and speedy conveyance of goods, passengers and mails, between 
the said ports. 

To build suitable iron screw steamers, with lifting screws, of size, power, 
cargo and passenger capacity, and draught of water when loaded, so that they 
can pass the bar of the Mississippi river, at all times, without hinderance, and 
to avoid the serious causes of detention and expenses. 

Both importers and exporters are ready to give active support to this project, 
at rates of freight which will compensate the shareholders, inasmuch as they 
perceive the various advantages arising from saving of time, insurance. interest 
of money, and the more important item of having their goods to reach their 
destination within a short and certain desirable time, and in the best condition. 

It is generally conceded, that the course of bu-iness has a tendency to super- 
sede sails, by steam, and it is believed that the Atlantic routes will shortly be 
oceupied, almost wholly, by screw steamers. Already nearly all articles of com- 
merce, except cotton, are conveyed by screw steamers to and from Europe and 
the Northern States of America. 

The time has now arrived, when the Southern States will import direct from 
Europe, and will export the great staples, cotton, tobacco, provisions, ete , suc- 
cessfully and profitably, by screw steamers to Europe. 

One half of the capital required is proposed to be taken by builders and others 
in England, and one half by subscribers in this country. 

Native coals can be supplied cheaply at New -Orleans, so that the cost of fuel, 
on the voyage, will be more than half paid by the saving of the charges of tow- 
ing up and down the rivers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

n the passage from Europe, it is proposed to cail at a suitable port in Ireland, 
to receive French and Continental goods, passengers and mails, which will be 
conveyed from Havre by auxiliary screw steamers, if required, and to call at 
Havana, if fund desirable. 

The estimates of the cost of the steamers, the working expenses and earnings, 
which have been submitted by Mr. F. Sabel, of Liverpool, aud carefully revised 
and approved of by a committee of the Chamber of Commerce, of the city of 
New-Orleans, show a very satisfactory surplus for division among the share- 
holders. (See Keport, 17th February, 1860.) 

Estimates of earnings are based upon the receipts of six iron screw steamers, 
with lifting screws each, about 1,500 tons register, and about 180-horse power, 
nominal, and about 506-horse power, actual, and about 255 feet long, 34 feet 
beam and 22 feet hold, full bark-rigged, drawing when loaded 16} feet water, to 
carry about 3,500 bales of cotton, with room for thirty-six to forty first class 
passengers. Each steamer will make five voyages per annum, or six steamers 
thirty trips, allowing seventy-three days for each voyage out and home, and time 
from port to port, not over twenty-five days. 

Basis of freight from New-Orleans, on cotton one half penny per pound, and 
on cargo from Liverpool to New-Orleans at New-York steamer rates, or even 
below those rates, together with a small average number of cabin and steerage 
passengers each way, nvt including any revenue from letters, cotton samples, or 
profits accruing {rom calling at Havana, and many other legitimate and available 
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sources of income: making the earnings, based upon the above statement, per 
annum. for thirty trips of the six steamers, £205,000 ; against expenses of working 
the same, insurance, depreciation and repairs included £174,000. Leaving a 
margin for profit of £31,000 per annum, or about fifteen per cent. on the capital. 

Detailed estimates of earnings and expenses, with plans of the steamers and 
specifications, are deposited at the office of Messrs. Hermann, Powsr & Co., 
90 Common street, New-Orleans, and open for inspection. 

Subscription lists are open at the offices, in New-Orleans, of 


Messrs. A. Gornon Baxewet. of Hermann, Power & Co., 90 Common street, 
S. H. Kennepy, of S. H. Kennedy & Co., 34 and 36 Poydras street, 
Cornetivs Fe.ttowss, of Fellowes & Co., 149 Common street, 

T. L Wisray, 212 Camp street, 

Benjamin Fcorance, 43 Carondelet street, 

J. G. Garnes, of Henderson & Gaines, 100 Canal street, 

Davipo Jamison, of Giquel & Jamison, 16 and 18 Chartres street, 


Committee for Subscriptions. 


The Chamber of Commerce of New-Orleans endorses this scheme in adopting 
the following report : 


Gentcemen :—Your Committee, to whom was referred the examination into 
the merits of a plan for the establishment of a direct line of screw steamers be- 
tween New-Orleans and Liverpool, with American end British capital, beg leave 
to report, after a careful examination of the plans of Mr. Frederick Sabel, of 
Liverpool, as to the class of vessels, estimates of earnings and expenditures, and 
the proposed nationality of six iron screw steamers of about 1,500 tons register, 
to carry each about 3,500 bales of cotton, to draw, when Icaded, not over 164 
feet water, and to make the passage from port to port within not exceeding 
twenty-five days. 

That they approve of the description, dimensions and capacity of the vessels, 
as submitted to them, as being most suited to the requirements and peculiarities 
of our river and port, and the proposed trade. 

The present navigation laws of this country being such as to prevent the 
naturalization ef foreiga built vessels, and the present greater advantage for the 
building of iron serew steamers offered in Great Britain, over those in this 
country, render it expedient and desirable that the proposed steamers should be 
built there, as suggested, and be under the British flag. 

As to the number of six steamers, to be built, we are of opinion, 
that the trade of our city justifies that number at once, and even more. 

As to the estimates of earnings, New-Orleans being the largest exporting city 
in the Union, and there being no season in the year, in which a full eargo and 
valuable freight list cannot be had outward, (an advantage offered by no other 
port in America,) and the import trade being already large, and continually and 
rapidly increasing, we are, therefore of opinion, that the sum stated in the esti- 
mates is moderate, and can, at all times, safely be calculated upon, and may be 
and can be considerably increased. 

As to the estimates of expenditures, not being personally so well acquainted 
with the working of steamers under the British flay, we are not so competent to 

judge of some of these items as of the estimates of receipts, but of those which 
would be incurred in this port for discharging, loading, port charges, cost of 
coals, etc., they are very fully estimated, and amply sufficient to cover all such 
items, and may alsv be reduced when the line is in regular working order, after 
a few trips. However, the allowance made for total expenditures and expenses, 
appear to us to be very full indeed, and sufficient to cover all usual contin- 
gencies. 

Feeling assured that the moment is opportune, and that this community and 
the extreme Southwest are deeply interested in the establishment, with as little 
delay as possible of direct steam communication with Europe, and appreciating 
the importince of the advance already made toward the accomplishment ef su 
desirab'e an object, as offered by the adoption of the plans of Mr. Sab+l, we rec- 
ommend that the Chamber approve the opening wf a provisional subscription 
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list in this city and elsewhere, for the purpose of obtaining the names of all 
those who may be desirous, and to what extent they are willing to join in the 
completion of so important an enterprise, to the honor and interest of our city, 
and the whoic Southwest. 

Provided a satisfactory legal charter and company can be formed under the 
limited liability acts of Great Britain and this country, which we think can be 
done, and suggest, that after the sum of £ shall have been subscribed in 
this country, the American subscribers shall meet and elect from among 
their own members, a Board of Directors, President and Secretary, pro tem., 
who shall decide as to the basis on which they wiil join the Board of 
Directors to be appointed by the subscribers in Great Britain, in carrying out 
this enterprise, or to take all such action in the premises as they may deem 


proper. 





2.—MOBILE HARBOR. 


Roma, Starr County, Texas, 
February 15th, 1860. 
J.D. B. De Bow, Esq. : 

I have given the communications of Mr. Albert Stein, of Mobile, relative to 
the Bars at the mouths of the Mississippi and Mobile rivers, due consideration, 
and I regret the necessity of having to call his attention, as wel! as the attention 
of all parties interested, to some very striking mistakes of his. Before proceed- 
ing, however, I desire to say, that I am no engineer, nor do I profess to know 
much about the directions the waters of the rivers would like to take “if they 
could,” but having been raised on Mobile bay, I do profess to know something 
about the bottom thereof. 

Mr. Stein proposes to close the Spanish river, Tensas river and Pinto Passes 
and by that means, throw the whole force of Mobile river into one channel. I 
suppose the channel known as the one we, some _‘ears ago, spent so much money 
on without beneficial effects. 

Mr. Stein argues that by stopping up all other outlets, the Mobile river 
“ proper,” would work a channel for itself into the deep water of the bay, (I 
suppose he means this,) having the whole volume of the descending waters of 
the Alamaba, Bigby, Warrior, and their tributaries, to aid in the operation of 
making a ship channel up to the very wharves of the city of Mobile. 

He admits that the bars are caused by the sediments from the up country, and 
that those sediments require an increased velocity to sweep them away. Here 
is the point at issue between our theories. 

You will remember, that Mobile bay is, at least, 25 miles long and, at least, 
15 miles wide, just below the light-house, or Choctaw point; also, that Dog 
river has formed a bar running quite across the bay, about 10 miles below Choc- 
taw light. 

Now, if the whole force of the rivers emptying into the Mobile river, were 
concentrated, how far would the current of all this concentrated force be able to 
continue its force in a bay of the dimensions I have described, ‘‘ Where a flood 
tide exists every 24 hours, of from one to three feet high, up the Mobile river 

roper,” before it would be compelled to deposit its excrements from above? 

ven if the force so concentrated made its way and formed a channel through 
Dog River Bar, ask, how much further could it go before making a deposit 
of its muddy load from above. 

Again, if we close up Spanish and Tensas rivers effectually, what would be- 
come of the waters of the mighty Alabama and.“ ;by, and their tributaries, dur- 
ing a flood, or great rise? hy, the consequence would be, the overflow of 
the low, marshy lands opposite Mobile, and another outlet opposite; in the 
meantime, all the streets from Royal to the docks would be overflowed, and the 
loss consequent thereupon to the commercial interest, would be ten-fold greater 
than the expense of Mr. Stein’s proposed improvements, at the same time, his 
increased velocity to the one-channel principle would result in a bar, formed, 
say, one hundred yards further down the bay, with no benefit whatever to the 
commercial interest of Mobile. 
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The bottom on Dog River Bar, “ the great hinderance to shipping,” is of blue 


mud, — to be removed b L a proper 7 
is the only practicable mode of deepen 


stem of dredging, and that, in my opinion, 
ng the channel up to the city. 


We tried it many years ago with pe al which would put us to the blush, 
in these days of science and improvement, and even then made some improve- 


ments in the channel. 


Let our Mobile friends try it again, and I am responsible for their success. 


Yours, 


J. R. EVERITT. 


3.—DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


From July, 1858, to July, 1859. 





















PRODUCT OF THE SBA. Wigtcrcadescgncevedoseosud $161,433,923 
Fisheries— 21,074,038 
Oil, spermaceti. Dag = Covese $1,398 208 9,279 
Oil, whale and other fish .... 2 
Whalebone hick iba Core aaa 1,233,539 oie fot ee an RAR ie 586,781 
Spermaceti and sperm candles 46,278 Mateeme crore 8.177 
Fish, dried or smoked ....-- ° 642,901 Brown sugar ..... duis. dutebs 196,935 
Fish, pickled .........+++- *o- 203,760 TNA) ia cin F40 apliin nc pakine’ 53,016 
$4,462,974 $794,909 
Sink PRODUCT OF THE FOREST. MANUFACTURES. 
Sinvesand heading.......... %AUASB6| warned MEM »+:-++--205-+--0 40» pt 
BUIOD oon c ccc cece cece cece 191,531 | ghocolate ............ sesangtn 1 5 2444 
Boards, yah, « and if eousidting: 3,317,298 | Spirits from grain ..----..-.-- .. 273.576 
Hewn timber......---... ‘367,609 ~~ from molaseés...... Sea. 760, 
Other lumber... ....-..------ 1 ,001,216 Spirits from other materials bscaee 188,746 
Oak bark and other dye...... "412,701 Molasses. een 75,699 
All manufactures of wood.... 2,389,861 Vinegar se ranenhaciiieiines ane "156 
Naval stores— Beer, ale, porter and cider, in ‘ 
Tar and pitch ...........++ 141,058 casks... 55,675 
Rosin and Turpentine .. 2,248,381 | Beer, ale, porter “and_ cider, in 
Ashes, pot and pearl........ . 643,361/ bottles.......... ecdesepedieces 22,551 
GGT, 00505 cc cccccccaccescssens 54 204 | Linseed oil...........0..c0ceeeee 34,194 
Skins and furs......... Pde dvveve 1,361,352 — of sompestine eeceeseeseee 1,396,035 
hold furniture ........ 1,067,197 
$14,489,406 | Carriages and parts, and railroad | 
cars and parts. ............eees 655,600 
epee O8 ARPES nen Hats of fur or silk..... A ae © 145,226 
— palm-leaf............ «ss ao 
GLORY .. oy vecccccasccseccs 5 
Trunks and valises ........ , 
Adamantine and other candles... 671,750 
rss lbs eileen deberevesVaa whee 466,2) 
Snuff.....-.... sr wh AT bees 68, 
Pork, (Pickled) ...........-- 3,355,746 Totecco, manufactured. i 
Mams and bacon. ............ 1,263,042 Leather es si i RASS. °E SRP 499.718 
en" PR onan vabaned 8,268, Mt; heats aiid eines. .x..cdake 1 820.175 
WOOl 2. ccvcccesescccccssccce 355, Cables and cordage paratapes © e3 * 
Hogs eam eww eee ee ener eeeaseere 550,875 ee eee eee 212 710 
Horses. cccccccscceccecenees MUOMBOL EQ TTT estimate 28'578 
END. ncménn dheseemeessnn til 258,336 Reaetad at, ys. Meeiue AS. atte , 
eee eee 1 
oneep 8 aes Pig esses esees ee eesses vest 21,212 
$15,549,817 ee eer 226 
Vegetable food— ’ Nails ..... nedeosace 188,223 
MND. ci cbasthenka - 2,849,192 Castings Of....0+.-.0seseesee 128,€59 
(+ Sa Apne FS. 14,433,591 All other manufactures of . 5,117,346 
Indian COrn.......--++seee0s 1,323,103 Copper and brass, and manu- 
Indian meal.............60.4 994, factures of . so-+ 1,048,246 
ee errr rite 60,786 Drugs and medicines......... 96,008 
Rye, oats, ‘and other small 
grain and pulse............ 1,181,170 $19,409,876 
Biscuit or — bread . 0% 512,910 | Cotton piece goods— 
ne 284,111 Printed or colored ...... vexee 2,820,890 
o_ Sake 060g eebncices voce come San” other than duck...... 1,802,381 
MBODD . cc ccccgesccccgeccce ° ce ell RR ers rere 215 
SR RE aS .. 2,207,148 All manufactures of.....-.-- 4,477,097 
$24,046,752 $8,316,22 
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Hemp— ES a ee $252,316 
MED 6aGecteecoeceddeseces ne hh dT ee FR eS = 39,289 
I inca cin th cain Ael 5,439 | Pewter and lead ..............0- 28,782 
OED « ccncacendece ose ce ve cee 905 | Marble and stone. ............... 112.214 
Other manufactures of ...... 12,990 | Brick, lime and cement.......... 160,611 

Wearing apparel ................ 470,613 | Indian-rubber shoes ............. 52,006 

Warthen and stomeware.......... 47,261 | Indian-rubber other than shoes.. . 146,821 

Combs. ....... Sadindeche sesssecose DEE EOE OE once. 0 necks. coccemeannd 60.793 

Buttons.. 8,399 | Oil cake. ..........eee.eeee es» 1,198,581 

Brooms and ‘brushes of all kinds. . 44,638 | Artificial flowers ........ cooscens 212 

Billiard tables and apparatus .... 12,094 ee 
Umbrellas, parasols, and sun- $12,169,132 
I Lili slike <aacin snantm ie 4,837 | Coal ....... nidbiatde'ncks «ct ee tieen 653,536 
Morocco and other leather not sold MUEDSs dcncemmppeococcs socnens bene 164,581 
by the pound ........... 00+ 41,465 | Gold and silver coin.... ........ 24,172,442 

ENO ORGIMOS. .. 5560 <c ne ee 05050 8,213 | Gold and silver bullion . ........ 33,329,863 

Printing-presses and type. es ae 68,868 

Musical instruments. ............ 155,101 | articles not enumerated— 

Book and maps..............+... 319,080 

Paper and stationary, Saale 299.857 Manufactured. ....... eeeee 2,274,652 

Painte and varnish............ .. 185,068 Raw produce ..... dewwreeeses x 

Jewelry, real and imitation...... 68,358 

ith cesnetickmes of gold and 8, pe $335,894,385 

silver, and gold-leaf............ 85,947 
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From the New-York Prices Current. 






































1859. 
RECEIVED AT 
Hogsheads.| Tierces. | Barrels. 
pe BN ee eer. a be. ae 68287 5471 15633 
BO EOE OOD oo. 6. 058.65 i sec cecsssbcd bobs aceseeorcoes 39042 4259 4822 
Boston—from Porto Rico.. 2.2... 6.660 ccc cnceeeecccceeeeee 1088 77 77 
Boston—from Surinam. ... .... 2.2.0... .ccc een weteeeeeucs 2120 87 89 
Boston—from other foreign ports.......... 00... ceeeeeeee’ 1906 28 276 
Portland—from Cuba, &ec...... .......... 5, SECha see -6h 46753 4835 1919 
New Haven—from Porto Rico, &e ...............ceeee ess 10942 216 636 
Gloucester and Providence—from Cuba, &c..............++ 8172 259 154 
Newburyport and Salem—from Surinam, &e. .............. 5°4 42 17 
Bristol, Posrea and other eastern ports—from Cuba, &c.... 3924 320 573 
Philadelphia—from Cuba. . 2.2... 2.6... ccceeeeeee ween cece 12135 1361 8973 
Philadelphia—from Porto Rico......... 2.6.2.0 scceee ceeees 72 40 o¥e0 
Philadelphia—from English Islands, &c................ .. 224 4 
Baltimore—from Cubs... .. .....- cece cece eeeeeecncenes . 6917 1341 1492 
Baltimore—from Porto Bico............cesece. cenewweces 781 32 136 
Baltimore—from English Islands, -&c.... .......-..eeeeeeee 847 12 17 
SI Ghiasinotom anh othse snccthoos, Beet Pere ap 2819 608 1767 
Sa h, Charleston, and other southern Port--from - 
MME itche. c-tttstere tearm aset } wet | 1286 | 4056 
TRAE RO IABI Ss oie oss dvied. codec Sewesenamedades 219974 20274 35701 
Add Stock at all the ports, January Ist, 1859............... 16013 386 1074 
Total Bapply.s <--.-. 6c. de cdveess ai ; “6 cglen 190 CURSS 235987 20660 36775 
Deduct Exports and Shipments, inland, to Canada 
from all the ports, in 1859....... ‘ Be ead sai 9261 1581 4778 
226736 19079 31997 
Deduct Stock at al) the ports, Jannary Ist, 1860 ........... 9311 230 875 
Total Consumption of foreign. ................... 217425 18849 31622 
‘Consumption of foreign, a8 AbOVE.... 22... cece ccc c es ceeeee ceeeeeecses allons. .28,293,210 


Add crop of Louisiana, Texas, Florida, &e., of 1858-59 the most of whic was 
distributed in 1859, and assuming the stock of this description, lst January } 25,967,760 
of each year, to be EE Nowe x een eaee ixesked decces seeuenssgusbuyinubese< 








Would make the Total Consumption in 1859.. ............cce00 ceceeces 54,260,970 
Total Consumption in 1858 ...............ccceesccwescces cee <hane 004 exces ban 45,169,164 
BGP RORS BO BOT. + 6s os cscsincn ces 0008s cpswenssasCiccns seen ceeess covseces ++. 9,091,806 
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5—TOBACCO TRADE OF BALTIMORE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


From the long-established house of Chas. D. Ford & Co., we receive their 
Annual Tobacco Circular for 1860. We extract the following tables : 


Exports of Manufactured Tobacco from the United States, for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1859. 














Whither. Pounds. Value. Whither. Pounds. Value. 
Asiatic Russia......... 400... $140 | French West Indies. .. 71,826... $2,048 
Russian Possessions in “ Possessions in 

N. America.......... 1,330.. 500 Africa ....... 11,980. . 5,075 
Sweden and Norway... 7,804.. 1,786 | Spain on Mediterranean 600... 236 
nena West Indies .. 94... 23 | Canary Islands..... ... 25,433.. 8,425 
Denmar ne 19,896. . 2,370 | Cuba ......... - 183,159.. 31,703 
Danish West Indies . _ 54,991... 11,027 | Porto Rico............ 36,171.. 3,651 
Hamburg sce eee ee 65,529... 11,627 | Cape de Verde Islands. 15,602. . 2,585 
Bremen ........ Snsbsde 243,723... 89,473 | Azores......... seuss 9.243... 1,147 
Hodlana ... 000.0 se000e0 14,972... 2,952 | Two Sicilies........... 42,360... 4,670 
Dutch West Indies .... 124,685... 26,036 | Austria .........+... 338... 23 

><, Gates ...02-.. 1,140.. 160 Turkey i in Earope...... 2,154... 260 

“ East Indies..... 4,750... 730 Asia......... 32.610... 8,550 
Belgium..............- 400.. 16 | Egypt ....... .....05. 1,000... 150 
England. .:........... 1,547,892.. 318,262 Other ports in Africa. . 66,318... 11,239 
Scotland.......... .... 99,557..  17,447| Hayti. ...........006. 32,640. . 4,670 
Breland .......ccccsses 2,373.. 263 | Mexico .. ........ «.. 18,148 4,342 
Gibraltar...........--. 217,422.. 243,119 | Central Republic...... 2,422... 590 
BEB ncn ceccress. doves 23,020. . 2,680 | New-Grenada.......... 34,675... 8,090 
ee 3,060,245... 1,205, ,084 | Venezuela ............ 93.611. . 17,800 
Other British N. A. Pos- ees 7: 106,311. . 16,369 

sessions, ............ - ee. P 343,307 | Uruguay ............. 112,829. . 13,779 
British West Indies . 385,087... 54,886 ame Republic ... 238,646... 39,103 

Honduras...... 11,599. . MENUS | GUE code ccecccestacee 6,840.. 1,014 

- Guiana.. ai 50,406. . 7,866 Peru TTT ye 18,224... 4,169 
“ Possessions in Sandwich Islands ...... 65.242. . 12,315 
Africa........ 878,853.. 162,054 | Other Islands in Pacific 11,967.. 3,151 

= Australia...... 3,702,706... 658,264 | China .............05. 135,153. . 20,957 

East Indies .... 1,070,441... 171,698 | Whale Fi-heries...... . 7,800. . 1,549 
France on Atlantic . 34,820. . 6,549 
French N. A. Possessions 107,230. . 16,620 Total, .:. iv. .sssens 14,912,811 $3,334,401 
France on Mediterra- 

WOO an chhccecchedas 8,888. . 1,822 


Exports of Leaf Tocacco from the Port of Baltimore, for the last ten years. 
































] 
cee Rotter- | Amster- All other 

P Bremen. dam. dam. France. places. | Total, 
EE 5 ae | 15,863 7,814 5,973 8,177 6.540 | 44,368 
ND 0.0 00 G2} 00 crn cannphee 12,654 9,694 4,154 2,327 5,295 34,124 
Paiebccansnd dimes ¢b.ai | 22,860 11,473 5.067 7,679 5,278 52,357 
pT stammereee 7 18,702 10,395 9,980 5,280 4,685 49,142 
Medes. ah be p's adeeyeze | 18.061 7,407 5.583 10.180 4,006 45,237 
Sikes Us sas adsrdacsbine | 9,102 9,510 5,810 7,526 4,444 36,392 
sac adlaee |. désecs | 20,612 14,215 7,779 4.891 8,301 55.798 
NUE 6.009 6k Be een dosedes -| 18,034 11,711 40.54 7.438 6,325 47,562 
sc tiksRind b 0.0 000d eee 16,542 18, ‘059 8,825 16,935 7,911 63,272 
| See 21,735 1,253 8,311 5.138 55.617 
Average for past 10 years..' 16,16] 12,201 5,347 7,884 5,793 48,386 
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6.—GOLD. 


San Francisco papers contain the full returns of the gold trade, and general 
commerce of that port for 1859. We copy as follows: 





























GOLD EXPORTED TO 1857. 1858. 1859. 
New-York. ..0...cccccccsccceeveccccceccessepes $35,287,778 | $35,578,236 $39,831,937 
Bugland .... .....sccceeccccececescccccscecnens 9,347,748 9,265,739 3,910,840 
IED ov acdc ccncongn sess veccebencdanseat 244,000 313,000 314,500 
POMOMB. «0002... e ccccee cee ce cceeceeeeesecees 410,929 299,265 279,949 
China ..... paiphg od oo ngbURe Cacgbiicpas beeeseeqes: 2,993,264 1,916,007 8,100,756 
Sandwich Islands.........0...0sccecesecceeeves 86,803 98,672 142,190 
Manila ...... Sad odin ince dc ebedStborssooecs 278,900 49,957 26,200 
BRMIONIG . «..6.i ss cre cesneesnccescccccrcccccenes 32,000 631 eves 
Dah sdew pcdcpseterecere ccccn, on00) tenes 41,500 . 14,500 on 
SEE eo dide nkb CeCe nc cbse obcane steed nupeabense 33,479 11,500 cee 
BOSNIA BAMBI. 2. ccc cccctess cocccnwesicece » oe 2,000 ose 
Minis 064 Cis Ts ceeds ov Cbars our, ctieueteetads i bi aia 34,000 
I  masaspedvcieees.cics cose caenve 220,296 500 WS 
TMONIA 008% tcnccenctnethes vessel ie , $48.976.696 | $47,548 025 $47,740,462 
The total imports of treasure were :— 
UGH TRANG . ckisc cece scesionesccvscnaesbpeccce coccevssetes ese+ $2,431,021 25 
© GR ...<s00 ocoecekeees COSus cesses Ceaweeesdeces cesewecatee 14,852. 00 
PT) MA nonee=susegees. casccnondccainsesvcers- 6¢0nnhan 4,885 00 
FRE FIBRES. cc. cccscee cvcccccosvee pipewvonsapgnnn Sid 28,785 96 
Total for 1859........ cece vrescceshne snerdoesbe uncon aconees obo - $2,478,544 33 
Oe GI BPN 6 nonce n ccccccccccas scnssets veegeeepenges sevees 2,823,501 49 


7.—TOBACCO STATEMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following table gives a comparative statement of Stocks, Imports and 
Deliveries of Tobacco, in Liverpool, during the last ten years : 











STOOK. IMPORTS. DELIVERIES. STOCK. 
m 
a WW 
—< | Ist ir- | New | ;.| 31st 
lti- o . 
= | Jan- Vir- | “O,. | Balti-Other |p,.,, ||Home| Ire- | Ex- |Coast- ToraL.|| Dee. 


ary. || gimia jleans. | more. |Ports. Use. | land. | port. | wise. emb’r 


7859.) 15389 || 4597 | so46 | 2146 | 1246 | 16035 || 5061 | 3889 | 2619 | 4352 | 15921 || 15503 
1858,| 9538 || 7303 | 7254 | 3496 | 1165 | 19218 || 4885 | 3353 | 1538 | 3501 | 13367 || 15380 
1957 ,| 10889 || 3654 | 5203 | 2065 | 1082 | 12004 || 4070 | 3728 | 2056 | 2501 | 13355 || ‘9538 
1856 || 10215 || 5988 | 3373 | 2943 | 676 | 12945 || 4275 | 3549 | 1902 | 2541 | 12271 || 10889 
1855.| 12227 || 5043 | 3817 | 1345 | gs2 | 11087 || 4516 | 3357 | 2430 | 2796 | 13099 |) 10215 
1854.| 14023 || 4420 | 6173 | 1359 | 1003 | 12955 || 5274 | 3552 | 2658 | 4267 | 14751 || 12297 
1853.| 13760 || 2728] 8495 | 650 | 2410 | 14978 || 4855 | 3126 | 2843 | 3191 | 14015 || 14023 
1852.| 15041 || 3057 | 7819 | 1437 | 980 | 13293 || 5243 | 3501 } 2603 | 3138 | 14574 || 13760 
1851.| 17452 || 1680 | 5932 | 1224 | 1205 | 10041 || 5253 | 2329 | 2827 | 2253 | 19452 || 15041 
1850.| 16355 || 2162 | 6422 | 1465 | 2507 | 12556 || 4633 | 2783 | 2012 | 2031 | 11459 |) 17452 
; 




































































8.—NEW-YORK TONNAGE—1859. 


WE are enabled to present herewith our usual report of the movements of 
American and Foreign tonnage at the port of New-York for the past year. The 
number of American vessels entered during 1859 has been ret and the 
amount of tonnage 1,302,024; while during the same period 1,319 foreign ves- 
sels have been entered, with a tonnage of 597,826. 

The following table shows the comparative entries of American and foreign 
ships at that port during the last ten years : 





: 
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mn TONNAGE ENTERED AT WEW-YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS. 


American 
Arrivals. Tonnage. 








’ 


While the number of arrivals for the past’ year have been larger than dur- 
ing any previous period, yet it will be seen that the total tonnage is somewhat 
less "than in the years 1854, 1856, and 1857. The average total tennage of 
the nine previous years is 1,732,436 which, compared with last year's, shows an 
increase in fayor of 1859 amounting to 167,444 tons. The average total ton- 
nage of American vessels during the nine years is 1,299,049, which is less than 
that of the past year by 2,975 tons, while the average foreign tonnage for that 
period is 433,386, showing an inerease in this branch in favor of ’59, amounting 
to 164,440 tons ; it results therefore that, in comparing the tonnage of 1859 with 
an average of the nine previous years, we find the increase in the tonnage of 
American entries to be only 4} per cent., while the increase of foreign is in the 
ratio of 87 per cent. The number of vessels cleared at New-York during 1859, 
is 3,253, including 981,619 of American tonnage, and 602,569 of foreign. The 
following is a comparative statement of vessels cleared at New-York for foreign 
ports, from the years 1852 to 1859, inclusive : 


Total American and 


Foreign cleared in No. of vessels. 
I itdy « tblityind +0-yn0< ceegmnns oie ind Pe Gbiay 1 a0 on Ssbive,<ianane: reser 15 
1854 . 8,278 
Dad <n.ccmbin ede Jubd sdbanenbaneieen De AS Tee? S 
1856 . 8,864 
EE vilken. Spe ss b0.0000ePasd Sapaneaeee SERRA SES 1 ee ae 
Se 0.0 s-06tbetendarceepee seein BEY 6 cisah's 0 04a cendinne abaes scnede 
| Si SAGE RR iG: YC 





The total tonnage cleared in 1850 is in excess of all previous years, excepting 
1856 and 1857, both of which periods show a slight excess over last year. 

The returns for the coasting trade show a larger amount of tonnage entered 
in 1859 than during any previous year excepting 1855, when the amount enter- 
ed was 614,045 tons against 572,232 for last year. 

The coastwise clearances, however, are the largest of an riod in the his- 
tory of our shipping. We append the following summary of the official returns 
for the domestic trade during the last ten years : 


Entered Coastwise. Cleared Coastwise. 
No. of Vessels. Tons. No. of Vessels. Tons. 

1850 da'oib 5 sO es Ad oe cee re PEE Dilcmuh» «eens 1,020,070 
es dhe NNR ci dans alee 455,542............ 4, 1,214,942 
1852 ore OS re ree 1,173,762 
1853 "1.738 RIOR os pin i ota Os 6.0 60rs 1,310,697 
1854 a” ees ~~ SES BUG 3... asc 1,499,969 
(Rag EN , 614,045............ aaa 1,378, 

ER Re Si sas osetinres 630,461............ J RS ae 1,482 310 
os SY: 1,569 §03,679............ i REE 1,425,810 
a POET 499,138. 4.331 1,640,473 
MON iees.:.. Mi «sacked 572,282.........2.. BB i soo cvinies ,726,993 


This return must necessarily be oe apa owing to the incompleteness of the 
system by which it has been obtained. 

The law passed by Congress jur insuring a systematie return of the coasting 
trade, remains comparatively a dead letter; it is to be trusted, however, that 
for the interests of commerce, the proper authorities will enforee its striet exe- 
eution —U. S. Economist. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





1.—STATE AID TO AGRICULTURE, 


Tue following is extracted from the Rural Register : 

Kentucky.—This State appropriates $5,000 annually to the support of its 
Agricultural Society. 

Pennsylvania—$2,000 to its Society, and has donated $50,000 to its Agricul- 
tural College. 

Massachusetts—contributes $6,000 annually to its State Board of Agriculture, 
and $600 annually to every Agricultural Society in the State. 

Michigan—$40,000 to its Agricultural College, and $2,000 per annum to its 
State Society. 

New-York—has loaned for forty years without interest $40,000 to the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural College, and $700 annually to the State Society, 
besides publishing its * Transactions,” which costs some thousands, beside aid 
to loeal societies. 

Ohio—pays $4,000 to her State Society, and we believe $200 to each of her 
hundred local societies. 

Wisconsin—$3,000 annually to her State Society, and $100 to each county 
society. 

Missouri— $5,000 to the former, and $200 to the latter. 

Towa—$200 annually to each county society, the amount, if any, to the State 
Society, unknown. 

Illinois—$3,000 to the State, and $50 to each county society. 

Tennessee—$3,000 each to the society in each of the three geographical districts 
of the State. 

Virginia.—-No State aid, but the Agricultural Society has been richly endowed, 
while the expenses of its annual exhibitions and show grounds are generally 
defrayed by lveal authorities. 


2.—STATEMENT OF COTTON RAISED IN EACH PARISH OF THE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA FOR THE YEARS 1858, 1857 AND 1856. 











PARISHES. 1858. 1857. 1856. PaRisHuEs. 1858. 1857. 1856. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Assumption........ 273 169 216 | Livington.......... 71 669 509 
Ascension........... 424 308 222 Madison ...... .. . 46.044 40,857 48.423 
Avoyelles.......:... 11,855. 9,220 12,699} Morehouse ........ 16.109 =1L771 8,463 
Bienyille............ 9,678 6421 5,379} Natchitoches ...... 22,603 21.447 18,277 
Bossier . ....... ... 19,274 19,175 16,382) Ouachita........... 12.834 147 8,696 
Gamasiss csi... os 15,067 17,695 14,268) Point Coupee...... 1422 10,914 14,056 
Caleasieu. -......... 228 108 96 | Rapides......--.+- 3,755 21,853 26,845 
Caldwell............ 5,919 3,048 3,042 | Sabine...:........- 2,699 2.128 2,364 
Carroll. ..... -- 50,048 34,009 52,995 | St. Helena......... 4,101 2,327 2.350 
Catahoula ......2% “. 20.400 15,731 28,180 / St. Martin....... . 40 543 5,7500 
Claiborne..... » eee 13,926 20,170 5,940/ St. Tammany...... 118 147 £6 
Concordia .;.... . . 49,668 39,112 52.068 | Tensas............- 62715 49.980 65.200 
De Soto.... «...-... 15,012 11,299 11,758 | Terrebonne........ 183 120 163 
East Baton Rouge.. 6,368 5,019  4,328| Union ........ .. - 12,709 8,629 6,828 
East Feliciana ..... 16,470 14,462 14,900| Vermillion ........ 610 91 298 
Franklin............ 9,608 7,520 5,065 | Washington........ 1739 1,426 794 
Tberville.....+.s++.. 920 532 1,135) West Baton Rouge. 7.142 1199 1,019 
Jackson ...-........ 9,289 8451 5,546| West Feliciana.... 1,247 18,267 17.986 
Lafayette ........... 5,831 cose STOW] Wine ....... ccc ecees 1,776 1,029 
DOOD. . vvgiccdiccns nccccescesccsevaseceessssecsscesscvecsess 482,176. 407,068 461,482 


Crop by same returns through same sources : 
ne fs err ee be Ebs Weis edwsecee cocedss. ssedsc vss 
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It will be perceived that the parish of Tensas is she banner parish this season, 
Carroll the next, and Concordia the third parish for the year 1858. The increase 
for the great year 1858 over 1857 was twenty per cent., and over 1855, thirty 

er cent. It is supposed, with an average season, the yield for 1860 will be five 
Londeed and fifty thousand bales. 


3.—CONSUMPTION OF RAW MATERIALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The most remarkable effect of the general increase of wealth is the power of 
absorbing materials for human clothing, of which the most prodigious quantities 
are taken up at still advancing prices. As an indication of the progress made in 
this direction, we may refer to the returns of English consumption—that country 
being in some sort, the workshop of the world. The five chief materials for 
human clothing are hemp, flax, silk, wool, and cotton. These have been im- 
ported into England as follows: 


Imports of Raw Materials for Textile Fabrics into Great Britain. 

















Price of 
Hemp. Flax. Silk. Wool. Total four | Cotton. | Upland 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Articles. Ibs. in Liver- 
Ibs. pool. 
1835.....| 72,352,200 | 81,916,100 | 4,027,649 | 41,718,514 | 160,014,463 | 326,407,6 10 4d. 
1840..... 82,971,700 | 139,301,600 | 3,860,980 | 50,002,976 | 276,137,256 | 531,197,818) 6 
1845.. .| 103,416,400 | 159,562,300 | 4,866,528) 76.813,855 | 344,258,785 | 721,979,953) 4% 
1850..... 119,462,100 | 204.928.900 | 5.411.934 74,326,778 | 404,187,912 | 714,502,600, 4 
1855..... 136,270,912 | 145,511,437 | 7,548,659 | 99,300,446 | 388,631,454 | 891,751,963) 5% 
1856,.... 142,613.525 | 189,792.112 | 8,236.685 | 116,211,392 | 456,863,714 |1,023,886,304, 6 
1857..... 169,004,562 | 209,952,125 |12,718 867 | 129,749 898 | 521,426.452 | 969,318, ; | 

















1858... 184,316 000 | 144,489,332 6,635,845 | 127,216,073 462,608,150 |1,076,519, 





This table gives in pounds weight the quantities of raw material imported into 
Great Britain from all countries in each year. It does not include the wool used 
of home growth, or the increasing supply of Irish flax, but it indicates the de- 
mand that England has annually made upon the countries that produce raw 
materials for the means of supplying the large demands made upon her factories 
for goods. The stimulus, everywhere, given to the production of exchangeable 
values, and the diminished cost of transportation, as well as the more liberal 
policy of governments, have left to the producer a large share of the products of 
his own industry, and this has shown itself in a dernand for clothing. It is to 
be observed in the table, that up to 1850, the proportion of the four other articles 
increased faster than cotton. Those articles, worked more and more into fabrics, 
that before had been exclusively of cotton, the result was cheaper fabrics, that 
gradually glutted the markets, and the price of cotton fell from 10}c., in 1835, 
almost year by year, to 4}c. in 1848, the extreme low prices being the effect of 
the famine. In that period of time, however, the purchases of cotton had doubled 
in England, and of the other four articles they had tripled. These are the re- 
ceipts of raw materials into the workshops of England only. Those of the Con- 
tinent have received similarly increased quantities. Since 1850—that is to say, 
since the discovery of gold—a change has taken place. The supply of raw 
materials has increased in magnitude, but the demand for clothing has appa- 
rently increased in a greater degree, since an aggregate quantity of raw materials 
in 1857, 50 per cent. greater than the large supply of 1850, sold at a rise of 75 
per cent. in price, or at a rate of 7}d. per pound for cotton, against 44d. This 
result is well worthy of consideration. It is true, that the great activity of the 
few years ending with 1857, was checked by a panic; but recovery has been 
rapid, and the new countries to which England sends goods, have become the 
most important consumers.—U. S. Economist. 


4.—AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


We heard, says the Southern Planter, Colonel John Robinson, of Madison, 
say that he wonld give ten thousand dollars toward establishing an Agricul- 
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tural College in Mississippi, ard he was answered by Judge Tarpley of Jackson, 
that he would give five thousand. These gentlemen, on being interrogated by 
us as to their seriousness, replied that they were in earnest. Fifteen thousand 
dollars is a large sum of money, and although not enough by many thousands 
to build such an institution, yet it forms a very respectable nucleus, with which 
to begin one of the most important and noble enterprises ever contemplated with 
the destiny of our State. 


5.—THE COTTON SUPPLY OF ENGLAND. 


Upward of 500,000 workers are now employed in our cotton factories, and it 
has been estimated that, at least, 4,000,000 persons in this country are depend- 
ent upon the cotton trade for subsistence. A century ago Lancashire contained 
a population of only 300,000 persons ; it now numbers 2,300,000. In the same 
period of time this enormous increase exceeds that on any other equal surface of 
the globe, and is entirely owing to the development of the cotton trade. In 
1856 there were in the United Kingdom 2,210 factories, running 28,000,000 
spindles and 299,000 looms, by 97,000-horse power. Since that period a con- 
siderable number of new mills have been erected, and extensive additions have 
been made to the spinning and weaving machinery of those previously in 
existence. 

The amount of actual capital invested in the cotton trade, in this kingdom, 
is estimated to be between £60,000,000 and £70,000,000. 

The quantity of cotton imported into this country in 1859, was 1,181,750,000 
pounds weight, the value of which, at 6d. per pound, is equal to £30,000,000. 
Out of 2,829,110 bales of cotton imported into Great Britain, the United States 
has supplied us with 2,086,341, that is, 5-7ths of the whole. In other words, 
out of every 7 pounds imported from all countries into Great Britain, America 
has supplied five pounds. India has sent us about five hundred thousand bales, 
Egypt about one hundred thousand, South America one hundred and twenty- 
four thousand ; and other countries between eight thousand and nine thousand 
bales. In 1859 the total value of the exports from Great Britain, amounted to 
£130,513,185, of which £49,020,020 consisted of cotton goods and yarns. Thus 
more than one third, or £1 out of every £3 of our entire exports, consists of 
cotton. Add to this the proportion of cotton which forms part of £12,000,000 
more exported in the shape of mixed woollens, haberdashery, millinery, silk, 
apparel and slops. 

Great Britain alone consumes annually, £24,000,000 worth of cotton goods. 
Two conclusions, therefore, may safely be drawn from the facts and figures now 
cited—first, that the interests of every cotton-worker are bound up with a 
gigantic trade which keeps in motion an enormous mass of capital, and this 
capital, machinery and labor depend for five sevenths of its cighpeel upon 
the slave States of America for prosperity and continuance: secondly, that if a 
war should, at.any time, break out between England and America, a general 
insurrection take place among the slaves, disease sweep off those slaves by 
death, or the cotton crop fall short in quantity, whether from severe frosts, 
disease of the plant or other possible causes, our mills would be stopped for 
want of cotton, employers would be ruined, and famine would stalk abroad 
among the hundreds and thousands of work-people who are, at present, fortunately 
well employed. 

Caleulate the consequences for yourself. Imagine a dearth of cotton, and 
you may picture the horrors. of such a calamity from the scenes you may pos- 
sibly have witnessed when the mills have only run on “ short time.” Count 
up all the trades that are kept going, out of the wages of the working classes, 
independent of builders, mechanics, engineers, colliers, &c., employed by the 
mill-owners. Railroads would cease to pay, and our ships would lie rotting in 
their ports, should a scarcity of the raw material for manufacture overtake us.— 
London Cotton Reporter. 
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6.—COTTON PLANTING. 


Cotton planting time will soon come again, and the seed will be hidden in the 
rich earth of the South, which will yield a product of several millions of bales 
more or less, in the golden harvest time of 1860, We 1 ee that many a 
planter, in seeding time, will be troubled with uneasy apprehensions about the 
price of cotton ten and twelve months hence ; that disturbing visions of a world- 
market overstocked, will trouble his calculations, and afflict his dreams; that 
fancies of a heavy surplus stock of the great crop of 1859, will perplex his antici- 
pations of receipts from the yield of his wide and increased acres laid down in 
the seed of the fibre; and his fears will suggest that a hugely increased new 
crop will crowd into the market upon the unexhausted old crop, and his enter- 
prise be rewarded with smaller pecuniary results, that if he had planted but the 
same amount of ground and cultivated at the same cost as heretofore 

Hopes and fears will alternate in his mind, but he will find consolation in the 
now very general and fast grounded conviction, that more cotton cannot be 
raised than there will be demand for, for the history of the cotton trade demon- 
strates the great fact, that it is one of the greatest staples of universal world- 
consumption of which the supply limits the demand, not the demand the supply 
—that spindles and looms enough will be found to spin and weave all that the 
earth can be made to grow, and that it cannot grow enough to crowd the price 
down below remunerative figures. Cotton is money. Like the precious metals, 
it has an intrinsic value, and though, like them, it may be sometimes depreciated 
in its trade currency, yet its proper value is still there, inalienably co-existent 
with it. Manufacturing capital is always ready to give a warm reception to all 
which may be gindenol, and at the shortest notice ; and the better prepared, 
because it now looks on a regular and large increase of the stock from year to 

ear, as a certain thing. It being a favorite manufacturing investment in 

ngland, enables that country alone to largely increase her purchases every 
year. In 1859 she consumed a hundred and twenty-nine thousand bales more 
than in 1858, and three hundred and twenty thousand more than in 1857. 

Planters should not forget, however, that in cotton raising, as in gold digging, 
the cost of production may exceed the value of receipte—that it does not pay to 
take out gold, valuable as it is, at a cost of twenty-five dollars per ounce. 
Neither will it pay very. well to raise cotton at ten cents per pound, and buy cori 
at a dollar and a quarter a bushel, and bacon at ten or twelve cents per pound—— 
not nearly so well as if a little less ground were put into cotton and a little more 
in corn. Too much money has to be sent away for corn and meat to Northern 
and Western free States, who do not return the compliment in a reciprocity way 
by taking much of our cotton, The planters of the South can raise nearly as 
much cotton, and all their corn and meat as well, if they would only get in the 
way of it. In some of the most productive cotton districts of Texas, corn is now 
a dollar and a quarter and upward, per bushel, and scarce at that, according to 
interior papers ; and the planters are paying dearly, and will pay dearer, for the 
splendid crops of cotton which they picked last fall; and are, perhaps, wishing 
that they had put a little more ground in the cereal and a little less in the fibre. 
The spring is too late a time to correct the error of a year previous, but it is not 
too late to learn a lesson feelingly impressed by the expense account for sup- 
- plies eating up the cotton profits, and forcing the planter to hypothecate the 
crop, the seed of which is not in the ground, and to stand “shaves” on his 
paper, which bring down a cent or so per pound his realized returns.—New- 
Orleans Crescent, 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 





1.—NEW-ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS, & GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Tue Annual Report for 1859 is on our table, through the courtesy of the 
President, Wm. G. Hewes, Esq, 
The total capital fixed by the charter is $6,000,000, distributed thus : 
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State, payable in proportion to actual payment by other subscribers... $1,200,000 
Gabe BOR Be BONE. 5.00. oc cdkescdnnecdeesddsindse ce occdintnsnrerecsi net 1,500,000 
Individual subscription and tax stock ...........ccccescecseesecceecseces 3,300,000 


—— $6,000,000 
But as the city and individual payments will not exceed. .........-....secseeeeeee $2,800,000 
The State cannot be called upon for Over............-seseeecseeneecceccnenceesees 700,000 
Unless new subscriptions shall be given ; and the total capital of this company,——.-—— 
fixed at $6,000,000, will actually be only about.............2. seeceeeescceecees $3,500,000 
And will be held thus: 
State, 29.000 shares, amounting to ..........60. cece cece eens ceececeee sees $700,000 
City, 60,000“ __ hy CE Sapekee. 2 ES TS 1,500,000 
Individual, 52,000 shares, amounting to ............6. .. cent eceseceseee 1,800,000 
——_——— £3.500,000 





The lands donated by Congress will, it is estimated, roduce some two or 
three millions, and with this aid a road worth six and a half millions may be 
eompleted and become the property of the State, city, and individual stockhold- 
ers, to whom the cost will Oe been only $3,500,000. The pomectre value 
of stock may be estimated from this statement, depending, however, upon a 
speedy construction of the road, without interruption, to Opelousas, (by which 
our revenue will be greatly increased,) and thence to the Sabine, with funds to 
be obtained from sales of a portion of the donated lands, of which some 86,000 
aeres will be secured on reaching Opelousas, and which are in great request, at 
prices fully sustaining the estimate made of their value. 

A point on the line of our road of vast importance is Pine Prairie, about 
twenty-five miles beyond Opelousas. Reaching this, a branch of about twenty 
miles would connect us with a road now in operation extending from Alexandria, 
on Red river. 

The distance from Algiers to Alexandria would be only 226 miles; and this 
rich region might be brought into daily communication with New-Orleans. 
This might be effected, with ease, in two years, could the people of New-Orleans 
be brought to a fair consideration of ite immense importance, and would invest 
@ few hundred thousand dollars in our bonds, which, at present market value, 
give to the purchasers ten per cent. interest, and of the perfect security of which 
there should be no doubt. 

At the bay, we now connect with Texas by a line of steamships, by which 
there have been carried over 16,000 passengers the past year. That this travel 
will be inmensely inereased when we shall have the additional facilities of 
through /and connections to the Sabine, there ean be no doubt. In addition to 
the main road to the parallel 31° on that river, which we are assured will be 
continued to Dallas, giving us a direct communication with Northwestern Texas, 
there are grounds for expecting a connection also, at no very distant day, with 
the “‘ Houston and New-Orleans Road,” intersecting ours at New Iberia, inducing 
a mueh greater amount of travel, and a vast inerease of freight, especially in 
the number of gattle that will be transported direet over the road to this market. 

The daily communication with Alexandria before referred to, a distance of 
only 226 miles from New-Orleans, is so very important to that section of the 
State, and to this city, that it should be alone sufficient to induce all interested 
to unite in energetie measures to aecomplish the object. 


2—MACON AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


The Annual Report of this Company for 1859 is beautifully issued, and con- 
tains a great stan 2 of valuable tables. It should be a model for our other 
railroad reports. 
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Operations of the Macon and Western Railroad for the last ten years. 
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1850.....} $798.317| $684,240) $135,000} $100,433) $96,506) $208,666) $108,228) $100,438 
1951.....| 1,238,996} 1,103,960, 135,000) 102,694 95,546) 216,621) 106,509) 110,112 
1852.....} 1,276,422) 1,214,000; 168,000 91,938; 164,374) 269, 119,664; 150,331 
1853.....| 1,339,931] 1,228,870} 163,000 97,313, 168,676; 280,515) 131,453) 149,062 
1854..... 1,407,460) 1,230,560) 129,000) 110,4 188,768) 313,178} 163,561) 149.617 
1855.....| 1,472,214) 1,353,754; 129,000 94, 240,886, 350,802; 157,427) 103,375 
1856. 1,500,000) 1,354,500) 129,000 99,300} 235,557) 349,907) 207,791; 142,116 
1857 000) 1,438,560 96.000 91,5 190,118} 293,260) 162,554) 130,706 
1858..... 1,500,000} 1.438.800| 96,000, 103,540) 211,410| 828,465] 162,058, 164,407 
1859..... 1,500,000} 1,438,800} 28,000] 131,730) 231,773; 375,250) 165,465] 209,785 
Total ...|$13,533,340/$12,485,550\$1,203,000|$1,023,918]$1, 823,814) $2,084 ,459]$1,484,7 10|$1,499,949 
Average. | $1,353,334) $1,248,555) $120,300) $102,391) $182,381) $298,465) $148.471) $149,994 
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From a recent report in regard to the survey of this important line, we ex- 
tract what is said by the President, N. W. Woodfin, Esq., touching the praeti- 
eability of the work : 

Having now before us satisfactory evidence of the practicability of our line, 
and at less cost than at any other crossing of the Blue Ridge, no difficulty 
atands in the way of an,early constructioef the road, except the subscription 
of the necessary sum for its completion. And this it would seem cannot | 
embarrass us if we but resolve to embark in the work and to reevand= th 
cannot be doubted that when the facts are made known to those directly inter- 
ested in the enterprise, they will unite readily with us, and the necessary sum be 
raised with little delay. 

Already over seven hundred thousand dollars is subscribed, though the eoun- 
try has not been canvassed excepton a small portion of the line, and no reason- 
able doubt exists that on presenting the subject fairly to others, a like liberal 
course will be pursned by them. If so, the requisite sum will be readily raised. 
It is confidently expected that liberal individual subscriptions will be made by 
the citizens of Spartanburg and Union Districts, 8. C., and # is proposed to 
make district subscriptions in both, so that more than one million of dollars 
must he raised North of Columbia, 8S. C. 

It is not to be feared that the cities of Columbia and Charleston, 2nd the State 
of South Carolina, will supply the remaining sum, when furnished evidenee of 
the readiness and ability of the company to accomplish so large a pore of 
the work The most effectual appeal that we can make for aid will be made by 
showing a disposition to help durselves 

It will be seen by the accompanying report that $2,132,278 will complete the 
road frum Spartanburg Court-House, 8. C., to Asheville, N. C., and no one 
acquainted with Mr. MeCalla will doubt the feirness of the report. If. then, 
the State of South Carolina will subscribe one half of this sum, after we shall 
have first provided for the other half, and will direct the payment of each 
instalment of one hundred thousand doilars as soon as individuals and compa- 
nies shall have first paid in a like sum, we shall at an early day have the road 
completed as far North as Asheville, N. C. 
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4.—RAILROADS OF TENNESSEE. 


We have received, in pamphlet form, the Report for 1859, of H. F. Cummins, 
Railroad Commissioner for the State of Tennessee, and extract the following 
































statistics : 2 Ee 
Roads Finished. 
Pe ‘+ E 
3 3 3 A Ey Z 4 
Names or COMPANIES. a Z $ 
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Memphis and Charleston.. . .| $6,198,033, $743,729] - $2,700,000] $443,616 | $1,330,812] ¢x52,776 
Mississippi and Tennessee...| 2,000,000} ..... 554,949} 319,518) 177,225) 60,029 
Misiasippl Central & Ten-}| 75,613} 99,908} 632,500] 92,868) 89,190] 88,409 
Nashville and Chattanooga..| 3,632,882) 631,670 34,000 21,769) 675,881) 365,631 
East Tennessee and Georgia. | 3,637,366)..... 2,020,000} 200,000) 318,718} 131,151 
East Tennessee and Virginia .| 2,466,397; 156,364) 1,902 000) 390,407) 297,805) 148,638 
Winchester and Alabama... GOAT . «0.0 413,000) ..... 1,308)... «bs 
McMinnville and Manchester.| 590,623} 56,816} 406,000} 5,000} "47,6 18) °19,929 
Louisville and Nashville... .| 5,994,092) 401,845) 1,540,000) 426,380, 426,061) 199,204 
Tennessee and Alabama....| 1,185,053 76,016 860,000} 204,544 75,129 27,500 
$27 rs. 9340, 350 $11,052,449) $2,033,605) $3,433,579) $1,543,275 








* For two years. 


In Course of Construction. 
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Memphis and Ohio........... $2,300,411) $141,144) $1,361,000) $145,000] $150,015 $62,157 
Memphis, Cieraaville and} |  1,287,900/ 100,500 70,000| ........ | --..--+. 
Mobile and Ohio............. 9,832,629, 724,731) 4,306,786) 726,546} $44,171 417,356 
Edgefield and Kentucky. .... 857,949 34,600 612,000 60,900 9,359 1,872 
Central Southern............ 549,897 10,088 avn b-wdsecledeahess 6 
Rogersville and Jefferson. .... 8,500). «secre 23,000} 22,000) .........-}....00.0., 
Mashville & Northwestern..... | ES SS eee 81,461). ... odes 
$4,437,195 $2,024,661 








$41,728,000) $3,160,364| $17,727,285) $3,019,513 
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5.WILMINGTON AND WELDON (N. C.) RAILROAD. 

The Annual report of the Hon. Wm. S. Ashe gives the following gratifying 
facts : 

The difference between the receipts and the expenses for 1859 shows that we 
have made nearly 18 per cent. on our capital stock. These profits have been 
absorbed in the contribution of 4 per cent. to our sinking fund—5 per cent. to 
payment of interest on our debt, including premium on exchange, and 8 per 
cent, in dividends to our stockholders, leaving a small balance on hand.* Our 
profits, indeed, are not as large as they were for the year ending October Ist, 
1857 ; but when it is recollected that at that time we had the benefit of an ex- 
clusive through ticket between the Northern and Southern States, (the only rail 
connection between these points being over our line) and that then the outside 

_ Steamers from Charleston, Savannah, and New-York, were not running in oppo- 
sition to us, we are truly astonished that the difference is not much greater. 
Daring the iast twelve months, four new lines of rail connections, (each ear- 
nestly and energetically competing with us) have been established. The out- 
side steamers, formerly only a few screw propellers, have increased from seven 
to sixteen, and are now of the largest class of side-wheel steamers. The im- 
mense amount of freight which they carry enable them to transport passengers 
at a greatly reduced price. Under these circumstances, we repeat, that the 
amount of our through travel for the last year should give to the stockholders 
most reliable assurance of future prosperity. But while the elements of opposi- 
tion to the great Atlantic Trunk Line have been thus fully developed, the 
managers of this line have not been remiss. New connections with it (both 
North and South of us) are in rapid progress of construction, which will not 
only insure greater despatch of travel, but must diminish expense. Before the end 
of another year, the Wilmington and Seaford Road will be extended to a point 
on the Chesapeake Bay, about eighty miles north of Portsmouth, and passengers 
can then be carried from this point to New-York in eight hours less time than 
is now required for the same service. Early in January, the road across the 
Peninsula of Florida, from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, will be completed. This 
work, in connection with a daily line of stéamers from Charleston to Fernan- 
dina (already established) will put us in close connection with the vast travel 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 


6.—NEW-ORLEANS, JACKSON AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD. 


From the reeent memorial to the Legislature of Mississippi, prepared by the 
President of the Road, John Calhoun, Esq., we learn, that, since the com- 
mencement of the work in 1852, the Company have received in round num- 
bers, the following amounts of money from subscriptions to stook, loans, and 
from the earnings of the Road : 














From the State of Louisiana, for stock,........cecessccscenceneceeess $ 884,000 
“ Fs 6.005 9» de ctbiccsces ccs Ghweavavechwerves tes 2,000,000 
- “ Citizens of Louisiana,............e0.0+ o eetebs ondbeed odes 939,092 . 
- 092 
From the Stateof Mississippi, for stock,.....c.ce-.scee.e+ sssneeee see $430,450 
“« “ Citizens - ° © Letehnne i00skh mebssnnewed tnbeeee 269 962 
700,412 
Money on Loan.—On Bonds payable in 1866, secured by first mortgage on rail- 
road from New-Orleans to Canton, including the franchises of the Company and 
al) Ste gmenente,. « «5-5: tsikss ocwsdaccestevneee te otis RI FOE: RCE 3,000,000 
Money borrowed from the State of Mississippi, payable in 1864, secured 
by same amount in first mortgage bonds,...........cceee see ee senna e+ + $185,000 
 Do., payable in 1863, (mo security) .......... secceesssceeeeeeesssssse+ 20,000 
900 
’ 
RAILROAD EARNINGS, Passage,.......ceeccccee ceceveeecncemecctsrecsees s 109,180 
sag * Breight,. 200 .ccccs veccvcceecesocess Cpeeeedescersaer 1,179,544 
“ * BERS, 0000s onc besSeesoce censtscecoebetses-sesepece 55,000 
1,943,674 


$9,672,178 
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This statement shows the amount of means which the stockholders have 
placed at the disposal! of the directors, and also the several sources from which 
money has been derived. “We do not,” says the President, “ wish to make 
invidious comparisons, but our records show that our railroad, when completed, 
will be 410 miles long ; that eighty-seven miles of the road are within the State 
of Louisiana, and 323 miles will be within the State of Mississippi; that the 
State and people of Louisiana have thus far contributed 3 823,092 dollars, and 
the State and people of Mississippi 700,412 doilars, toward the construction 
of the great highway in which the happiness and prosperity of the people of 
the two States are equally identified. 





DEPARTMENT OF MISCELLANY, 


—_-- 


1.—AMERICAN TIMBER FOR SHIP-BUILDING. 


A rew months since we published an article upon the defective and rotten con- 
dition of « portion of the planking and cciling of the steam frigate Minnesota, 
now undergoing repairs in Charleston navy yard, because we believed our Navy 
Department had been imposed upon by the parties Who furnished the timber, 
which had decayed so rapidly. The article was extensively republished in 
English papers, and was referred to as an argument against the use of American 
timber for ship-building. Now, such an inference, from our remarks, is not 
logical, neither can it be sustained by the facts of experience. We cited the 
Minnesota as an exceptional case, and expressed our surprise that she should 
have been planked with such timber, whea so much timber of undoubted quality 
could be easily obtained. The contract to farnish her planking was probably a 
political job, which the navy yard officers knew how to manage without running 
the risk of being removed. On the other hand, the planking and ceiling of the 
frigate Merrimac, built in this vicinity, was properly seasoned before used, and 
a sounder ship cannot be found anywhere. The same may be said of nearly all 
our ships-of-war. Take for example the old line-of-battle ship Ohio, now at 
Charlestown ; we believe there haggnot been a plank put into her for the last 
twenty years, if not thirty—the Véefmont is equally sound—in a word, with one 
or two exceptional cases, the causes of which are well known, our navy is prob- 
ably the most durable in the world, because the timber of which the chips have 
been built, is the best. Our live oak is harder than East India teak, and as dura- 
ble, and of this our navy is framed ; our white oak along the seaboard is so 
inherently sound, that it may be used without seasoning, and our hard pine 
knows no decay but tear and wear. Our navy yard authorities, who have made 
the qualities of wood the special subject of experiment, assure us, that our white 
oak, for the purpose of ship-building, is not only stronger, but more durable, 
than either Engrish or African oak, and that our live oak is unrivalled the world 
over. 

In support of these assertions, we may refer the English to the condition of 
the frigate Fesex, which they captured in 1814. She was built in 1798, and 
continued fit for service, without any sign of decay, to 1837, when she was sold, 
not because she was unsound, but because a new class of vessels superseded 
that to which she belonged 

We believe that English and African oak and East India teak, are good woods 
for ship-building, and that the condition of the ships of the English navy are 
generally sound, yet there are cases of rot which might be cited, as excep- 
tional, not to prove that their timber was naturally and inherently bad—as 
the English have asserted to be the case, because the Minnesota's planking 
was found partly defective and decayed—but to show that the timber had not 
been properly seasoned. or had been subjected to influences out of the ordinary 
course. 

The frigate Vernon is a case in point. . Built with the utmost care, under the 
immediate inspection of Sir Wm. Simonds, at the end of four years she was 
found very rotten. We believe she has been since condemned. The “ Foudroy- 
ant” line-of-battle ship, in four years, had to be nearly rebuilt, in consequence 
of dry rot. The Eden, of twenty-six guns, in two years, was eo decayed that 
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it was necessary to remove al] her wales, the sheer-strake, and a considerable 
ion of her top-sides. Large quantities of fungus covered her timbers. The 
built in 1840, seven years rward, had seventy-eight timbers taken out 
rotten; all the ceiling in the hold; mast-steps, and timber-strakes, were also 
decayed. Several other cases, even of a recent date, mighi be cited to show 
that the British navy is not rot-proof; bat we will turnfrom the navy to the 
merchant service. 

The West India Mail steamers Clyde, Tweed, Tay and Teviot, all first-class 
vessels, built without regard to cost, within the past six years, in consequence 
of dry rot, have had to be repaired at an expense of ,000. There is little 
doubt that dry rot is more general among British than American shipping, and 
that the latter last longer because built of more durable materials. The British 
generally fasten and season their ships more carefully than we do, and provide 
them with better pumps, and heavier und tackle, and to these, not to the 
superiority of timber, may be attributed their age. We refer to the mercantile 
marine alone; our navy, we contend, though small, is the model navy of the 
world in the durability of its ships, and to keep it so, is the object of “spemee 
any of its defects that may come to light, with a view of having them g 

inst in future. The Scientific American, which copied the facts in relation to 

e Minnesota from the Traveller, will probably be as much surprised as we were 
to see that they have been urged as an argument against the durability of Amer- 
ican ship-timber.—Boston Traveller. 


2.—SLAVERY IN BRAZIL—THE PAST AND FUTURE. 


A very interesting letter recently appeared in the Charleston Mercury, written 
by a correspondent at Rio Janeiro, who signs himself J. R. H. It exhibits 
the empire of Brazil as affected by slavery in a manner which has never been 
done before, and we commend the letter to the attention of our readers : 


“ Brazil and the Southern United States of North America are the only sover- 
eign governments ,of the Western Hemisphere that protect, by law, the institu- 
tion of African slavery, Cuba being but a colony of Spain. The progress and 
present condition of this empire, so rich with nature’s choicest gifts, are then to 
us matters worthy of investigation. Unfortunately, at the outset, we encounter 
the difficulty of obtaining telormetion, and it becomes necessary to draw one’s 
inference from works written either by Northerners or Europeans. The volumes 
of Herndon and Gibbon relate more directly to the Amazon and its tributaries, 
while Maury’s letters are glowing word-pictures of what that region might be. 
The best American book is, perhaps, by Kidder and fiatcher, two missionaries 
who came to Brazil to distribute Bibles and preach to sailors. It is not a part 
of my intention to consider the amount of good done, and the number of Catho- 
lics converted by these gentlemen—though the dropping of Bibles in Brazilian 
highways would seem to promise the same success as the attempt to catch 
sparrows by sprinkling salt on their tails. Messrs. Kidder and Fletcher—for it 
is impossible to separate the two in their joint authorship—have what may be 
mildly called, ‘ free-soil’ tendencies, and all, therefore, they say on the subject of 
slavery, must be taken cum grano salis. 

“ The slave-trade with Africa was finally and positively suppressed in 1850, 
and so far as I can learn, there is now no natural increase to the slave popula- 
tion of the country. The planters of Brazil’ are sorely put to it for labor, and 
slaves are as valuable as they are with us. Advocates four the re-opening of the 
trade with Africa are numerous, and a journal of Rio Janeiro advises it as the 
only remedy for the growing evil. 

‘The exports of Brazil are valued at sixty millions of dollars, about half what 
our cotton crop sells for, yet Brazil has over three millions of slaves, about the 
number we have. Hence we make more of our labor than she does. There has 
been an undeniable increase in the amount of her productions since 1850, due 
doubtless to the improved expertness of the negroes in cultivating the land, and 
the increased investments in coffee estates over those of sugar and cotton. This 
decided improvement in the agricultural returns of the country has been receiv- 
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ed by abolitionists as an omen of total emancipation—upon such sandy founda- 
tions do these emissaries of Exeter Hall and New-England rianism build 
their castles in the air. A Brazilian gentleman, not interested in agriculture, 
one who had travelled both in our country and in Europe, assures me that this 

robability is so remote as to become an impossibility so long as the present 
orm of government lasts. The suppression of the African slave-trade, and the 
utter absence of natural increase, may obliterate slavery; but that a country 
will hasten the consummation of such disaster to the very source of her com- 
mercial existence, I am not willing to believe—a country ruled by a man who 
is not the mere expedient of party exigencies, but the constitutional representa- 
tive of a nation of slaveholders. Unfortunately, the constitution of Brazil makes 
all men equal, if they be free, be they black men or white men. The levelling 
effects of such laws need no demonstration. Plunge Brazil into a political revo- 
lution, and destroy the present Imperial government, and her army, composed for 
the best part of free negroes, will soon dictate its terms of emancipation to the 
nation, and the empire be converted into another Venezuela. 

“ The decrease in the slave population of this country may be attributed to 
other causes than that of climate. The inequality of the sexes has had undoubt- 
edly its fatal effects. Marriage, it may be presumed, is hardly an institution 
where there is but one woman to every three men. This, I am told, is the case 
among the slaves in Brazil. A race so placed can neither improve in morals or 
in numbers. A little foresight in the introduction of a larger proportion of fe- 
males from Africa would have prevented this evil—an evil that exists to a fright- 
ful extent in Cuba, where a generation of slaves is exhausted in seven years. 
If the present ratio of decrease is to continue in this empire, we may expect it 
to assume an increased per-centage. The demand for labor in the city of Rio 
de Janeiro is already depopulating the plantations, in its immediate vicinity. 
When once in town, the slave has greater opportunities of making money where- 
with to buy his freedom—a right given him by the civil law of the land. Once 
free, he may become a Prime Minister ; he generally, however, degenerates into 
a soldier in the Imperial army, and becomes, instead of a producer, an idle and 
perhaps dangerous consumer. 

‘* The Amazon region with that of its tributaries must remain undeveloped un- 
til slave labor finds its way to the banks of those mighty waters. The tendency 
of that labor is at present to pass from that portion of the empire to the coffee- 
growing provinces of the South. Attempts to introduce other than African 
labor have been fruitless in their results. We, who are blessed with even 
a less tropical climate, need no assurances of the probability of such a 
failure. The rich bottom lands of the Amazon harbor, amidst their luxu- 
riant vegetation, cause =xiasmas that are deadly to the white man. The sun, that 
scorches with untemp«red fervor the hill-sides of the Parahybra, is not the one 
the blue-eyed Teuton would prosper and labor under. Had Brazil twenty 
millions of slaves Amazonia might become indeed a paradise. With the Anglo- 
American as the master of the soil, and with that race as his bondsman, which 
God has given us in earnest trust for their welfare, she might realize all that her 
natural fertility suggests. As Brazil is, she has not the power to wrestle with 
Europeau prejudices. A race which has so large an admixture of caste has not 
the essential qualities of progressive development ; hence ignorance, superstition, 
and social and political inharmoniousness ; and with all of these, worst of all, 
licensed amalgamation, the raising up a hybrid race with titles to rule and govern 
—a nation who, as people, never had, or never can have either a history or a 
literature. 

“Men who have been years in Brazil deem that this is the time when she 
stands upon the mountain-top of her prosperity, and that in a few years more 
she will commence to descend into the valley of decay. Certain this is, her ex- 
istence depends upon the development of her slave labor, and the increase of 
her wealth is to be measured by its welfare and extension. England’s omni- 
present navy is hard by to prevent the introduction of more slaves, and we have 
an occasional old frigate or truculent little brig to lend ahand. Motives of politi- 
cal and domestic economy may induce us to prohibit the introduction of slaves 
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into our own country, but the soundness and constitutionality of the policy of 
forcing our opinions upon another nation (a weaker one, too) with shot and shell, 
is to be questioned. hen, through the agency of her navy and her diplomacy, 
England may have reduced Brazil to the condition of herown Jamaica, we pre- 
sume she will rest contented ; but it is for us, at least of the South, to say ie 
far we will share in the hellish work. To us who have struggled for wiser re 
visions, the example of the present condition of Brazil may warn us of the dan- 
ers we have escaped, amidst the storms of fanaticism which have beset us. 
ay we, too, be taught the value of truth, unity, and boldness, in maintaining 
our rights in the future.” 


3.—SLAVE LIFE PREFERRED BY NEGROES. 


A few days ago, Ben. H. Baker, Esq., says the Montgomery, Alabama, Mail, 
visited the city, and caused to be introduced a bill, in the Legislature, by which 
twelve free negroes are allowed to become slaves. The bill passed both Houses, 
and was signed by the Governor—the speedy transaction of the affair being 
caused, mainly, by the entire confidence which members of both Houses (in 
which he has frequently served, hitherto), have in the personal integrity and fine 
intelligence of Mr. Baker. The facts are briefly these: these negroes, men, 
women, and children, have been reared by Mr. Young Edwards, of Russell 
county, and have always lived with him as servants. Lately, some one informed 
these negroes that, being free, the Sheriff would be required to expel them, under 
a provision of the Code, within thirty days. At this they were greatly alarmed, 
and protested that they were unwilling to leave their master, ek poem perfectly 
willing to remain as his slaves, and in fact preferred it. Mr. Baker visited the 
negroes, explained to them their position and rights fully ; and the upshot was, 
they induced him to come and lay their case before the Legislature, asking it to 
allow them to become the slaves of Mr. Edwards. The bill was accordingly 
passed. It provides that the Probate Court of Russell shall have the negroes 
brought before it, and diligently take testimony to ascertain if any undue influence 
has been used to obtain their consent to become slaves; and upon being satisfied 
that they, wittingly and with full knowledge of their rights, desire to enter a state 
of servitude, shall decree them to be the slaves of the person they may choose 
to be their owner. 

These negroes know what their own best interest is. They will be better fed 
and clothed than ever Horace Greeley or Lucy Stone was, before those worthies 
made money by shovelling the filth of fanaticism ; they will be better rewarded 
for their labor, than any operative in any cotton mill, in all Lawrence; and, in 
sickness and old age, forever, will be tended carefully, and surrounded with all 
necessary comforts. And so they don't choose to go into the wretchedness, 
privation, and squalor of free negro life in the North. 


4.—THE OLD TOWN OF GOLIAD, TEXAS. 


Those who have lived for some years in this State, are acquainted with the 
history of the old town of Goliad or La Bahia. It was founded at an early period 
after the arrival of the Spaniards in Texas. The town is on the west bank of 
the San Antonio river. It once contained near three thousand inhabitants. 
During the war between Spain and Mexico, Gutierrez was besieged in the Mis- 
sion by a large Spanish force, but beat them off. 

The missionary priests had in charge a large number of Indians. These were 
controlled by overseers, and compelled to work. Many of them acquired con- 
siderable property in cattle and horses. By frequent intermarriages with Mexi- 
cans, and casualties, these tribes have almost disappeared. 

Goliad was at one time a place of business. The trade carried on between it 
and the Rio Grande towns was by no means inconsiderable. It was a sort of 
half-way house between different points for the transfer and barter of merchan- 
dise and various products. There was a custom-house near the old Mission fort, 
the ruins of which yet remain. 

The church proper consists of an oblong room, about twenty by eighty. It is 
now used for worship. The church fixtures and adornments are plain and unos- 
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tentatious. The officiating priest is a Frenchman. He complains of a want of 
interest in religious matters on the part of his parishioners, and the inadequacy 
of his salary. 

The roof of the church is arched, and composed of solid masonry. It is sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, some three huudred and fifty feet square ; at each cor- 
ner is a bastion out of repair. The whole commands the San Antonio river and 
the town. 

It was in this place that Fannin could have made his best defence against the 
Mexicans in 1836. He is said to have had an abundance of provisions, and of 
arms and ammunition. When he decided to retreat, he burnt his provisions in the 
church, beneath the choir. The marks of the flames are still visible on the walls. 

These works have been constructed many years. On the top of the church, 
and in the bastion at the northwest corner, a couple of trees are growing. The 
Mexicans callthem Anacuas. In the northwest corner of the wall are the ruins 
of a large building, once occupied as quarters for troops and officers, and also 
used as a court-house. 

Col. Fannin destroyed many of the houses, and prepared for a vigorous 
defence. When he received General Houston’s order to fall back, he delayed 
his departure to concentrate the Texan forces. Ward and King were thirty 
miles distant, at Refugio ; Grant on the Agua Dulce, eighty miles distant, and 
Pierce at San Patricio, sixty miles. These detachments were attacked and 
beaten in detail by the Mexicans. 

Near the Fort are the points where Fannin’s men were butchered. He was 
shot within the walls, near the guard-house, which is much dilapidated. Near 
where he is said to have closed his career, there lies a long iron twelve-pounder. 

The old town of Goliad is classic, venerated ground. It is consecrated in the 
héart of every Texan. Here a bloody offering was made upon the shrine of 
liberty by the sacrifice of men battling in the holiest of causes. Here perfidy 
completed a work oppression had contemplated. The funeral wail which ascended 
to heaven from many a woe-stricken heart, made sad and desolate by this massa- 
ere, was an overture, a prelude to the song of triumph which arose from the 
plains of San Jacinto, where a crimson field was piled with dead, and where the 
dreadful war-cry of vengeance bore back the minds of victors and vanquished to 
the “ Alamo,” and to ‘ Goliad.” 

The “ Old town” is inhabited principally by Mexicans. There are some sixty 
or seventy families. The houses are built in the Mexican style, presenting quite 
a contrast to the architecture of the new town on the west side of the river. 
There are four stores. 

There is a race-track in the edge of the town. On Sundays, the people attend 
mass in the morning, and in the evening, cock fights and fandangoes. The 
manners of the residents are essentially Mexican. Here are a domme of towns 
divided by a small river, displaying traits of nationality as distinct and variable 
as it is possible for them to exist. 


5.—A CONTINUOUS RAILWAY FROM BANGOR TO NEW-ORLEANS. 


There has been completed this month the last two links in the great chain of 
railways from Maine to Louisiana—the first, the last twenty-five miles on the 
Mississippi Central, and the second, of sixty-one miles between Lynchburg and 
Charlotteville, on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, popularly known as the 
Lynchburg extension. 

This route, as will be seen by the following table of distances, is within a 
fraction of 2,000 miles in length, from Bangor to New-Orleans, of a continuous 
rail track, with the exception of four short ferries, viz. : the Hudson river, the 
Susquehanna, the Potomac and the James river, at Lynchburg, the last two of 
which will soon be supplied with bridges : 


From New-Orleans to Canton, Miss., by the N. O., J. andG. N. R. R........... 206 

From Canton to Grand Junction, Miss., ogg ~~ Central Railway ...... 165 

— So Junction to Stephenson, » by the Memphis and ton . 
wa * eee @ eee See eH eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


From Sebenen to Chattanooga, Tenn., by the Nashville and Chattanooga R. R. 38 
From Chattanooga to Cleaveland, Tenn., by the Cleaveland and Chattanooga R.R. 29 
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From Cleaveland to Knoxville, Tenn., by the East Tennessee and aR. R... 88 
From Knoxville to Bristol, Tenn., by the East Tennessee and Virginia Railway .. 130 
From Bristol to Lynchburg, Va., by the Virginia and Tennessee Railway......... 204 


From Rrestbess to Alexandria, by the e and Alexandria Railway........ - 169 
From maar to Seer er mpeg Poy semeapgeens sun 6 
From Washington to Baltimore, by the Baltimore Ohio Railway............ « 89 
ri oon to Philadelphia, by the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
MOU. 5 s06.6.0000 cnebebeoes vccbehssssces ng Maeheeseseerhesthannttoeed’ «+ 98 
From lelphia to New-York, by the Philadelphia and New-York Railway...., 87 
From New-York to New-Haven, by the New-York and New-Haven Railway..... 74 
From New-Haven to Springfield ............scscsseeccceccccesccsesevecsecces 62 
From —— to Worcester, by the Western Railway.............seseseeeees 98 
From Worcester to ee gh the Worcester Railway .........+s0.cceeeceeeees 
From Boston to Portland, Me., by the Eastern and Portland and Saco and Ports- 
mouths Railways, ...i....ccicadocdevevcccedcccsodcevscodevecscesesedteces 107 
From Portland to Bangor by the Penobscot and Kennebec and A. & K. R. R. .... 137 
Total ....caprcccccascceceteccessingsiceewetescccscsceecssepopseceasass coed 1996 


This vast chain of railways is composed of eighteen independent roads, costing 
in the aggregate for 2,394 miles of road, $92,784,084, or nearly one tenth of the 
whole railway system of the United States, of which 1,996 miles are used in this 
continuous line. The roads from Washington City to New-Orleans, embracing 
a distance of 1,249 miles, have had the contract for the great through mail to 
New-Orleans, once a day, since the Ist July, 1858. Now that these two links 
are completed, we hope to see the department, if it is ever again in a position to 
pay contractors, to carry out the original plan of two daily mails, in 75 hours, 

tween Washington City and New-Orleans, which is the schedule time proposed 
by the different companies when the contract was awarded.—American Raitway 

azette. 


6.—AUGUSTA A MANUFACTURING CITY. 


In the much writing and talking about Southern manufactures, it is to be 
hoped that the facilities which already exist in our midst for oe arti- 
cles of general utility, will not be overlooked. Many years ago a spirit was 
aroused in this city, which resulted in the construction of the Augusta canal, 
and secured, as was then supposed, power enough to drive the spindles of a sec- 
ond Lowell. Cotton factories, flour mills, and machine works, sprung into ex- 
istence, and without dwelling on the long chain of changes and reverses through 
which some of them have passed, we find to-day a large first class factory, pro 
ably employing several hundred operatives, iy out a style of goods unsur- 
oe in any market. Arrangements are on foot for putting the other mil! into 

ull operation. We find four first class flour mills, capable of turning out over 

a thousand barrels of flour per day, all, we believe, paying handsome dividends. 
The machine works are getting up stoves of very popu!ar patterns, and of excel- 
lent quality and finish, in every respect. 

There is, on the canal, ample power, unemployed, for propelling noveltyjworks 
of every description and we trust the day is not distant when our tubs, buckets, 
brooms, axe-handles, spokes, hubs, and a thousand et ceteras, will be manufac- 
tured here. 

In the city we have first class foundries, car shops, cabinet works, barrel faec- 
tories, and some of our merchants contemplate starting he manufacture of ready- 
made clothing. We already have one or two large establishments for the 
manufacture of grain bags, and one for the manufacture of shirts. 

In our immediate vicinity, and owned chiefly by our citizens, is a very exten- 
sive paper mill, where news-paper, equal to any manufactured in the country, is 
supplied. Then the Kaolin Porcelain Works is another Augusta enterprise, 
which is proving a splendid success. The profits on last year’s business were, 
we learn, very handsome, and the prospects are now brighter than ever. 

A New Mill.—The Richmond Factory, for the manufacture of both cotton and 
woollen goods—is being re-built, and will be in operation in the course of the 
year. 
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.«There are other enterprises worthy of note, which we reserve for future notice ; 
but from what we have already enumerated, it will be seen that Augusta already 
has no mean claims to notice, and to the patro of those who are manifesti 
such a warm and commendable interest in Southern manufactures. Who wi 
show their faith by their works, and buy A ta-made goods, in preference to 
others of like value and cost, made abroad ? t merchants answer. And while 
our country friends are looking around among our shops and factories, we will 
prepare a brief outline of the articles impo by our merchants, and present 
some of the claims of Augusta to patronage and favor as an importing city.— 


Augusta Dispatch. 
7.—PRODUCTION OF OTTO OF ROSE. 


The otto of rose with which at the present day the English market is supplied, 

is produced in Turkey on the plains lying south of the Balkan mountains. 

to of rose is also collected in Provence, in the South of France, by the dis- 
tillers of rose water, and this otto, the production of which is very limited, real- 
izes a high price. In the State of Tunis, in Persia, and in the northern parts 
of India, otto of rose is also manufactured, but none from these countries finds 
its way into the London market.* 

With regard to Turkey, the chief localities in which the rose is cultivated for 
the production of otto, are Kizanlik, a large town lying on the southern side of 
the Balkans, about seventy miles to the north of Adrianople. At Eski-Zaghra, 
in the valley of the Tunja, to the southeast of Kizanlik, tho rose is also cultiva- 
ted on a large scale, and at Carlova; also on the southern side of the Balkans, 
and about 100 miles from Adrianople, much otto is said to be produced. 

The flowering season commences in May, and the roses are usually collected 
before sunrise every morning. Wheu the weather is dry and hot, the flowering 
season is short, and the roses blooming about the same time, it is impossible to 
collect them all. 

The process followed is the simple one of distilling the roses with water in 
copper stills, of no very considerable dimensions, and collecting the otto from 
the distilled product. 

The otto of rose is transported from the producing districts in large, flat, tin 
bottles, covered with thick, white felt, and oles a calico label inscribed with 
Turkish characters. By the dealers at Constantinople it is transferred to cut 
and gilt glass bottles, imported from Germany, and in these it usually finds its 
way tothe markets of Europe. Sometimes, however, the large tin bottles are 
imported into London, it being supposed (and with some reason) that the otto 
they contain has escaped being tampered with at Constantinople. 

eomiing to the official returns prepared for the Board of Trade, the quanti- 
ties of otto of rose imported into the United Kingdom upon which duty was 
paid, were, during four years, as under : 


Sere eg Ep nee 20,016 ounces 
Str e 1012 “ a DT PEPE ee 16,192 “ 
PUbks 46s acc cc tasdes a || (rs eeceeet ob eo+se 24,352 « 
FUE sec cccsscecsvecse en, Sn aeeeinne ot cohen 25,456 «“ 
The duty is one shilling per pound. 


8.—THE ISLAND OF FERNANDO PO. 


In the Report of the Expedition recently sent to the Spanish possessions on the 
eoast of Africa, published by order of the Queen, a minute account is given of 
this remarkable and beautiful island, from which we have made out the following 





* Ghazeepore, on the Ganges, is famous for its manufacture of rose water and otto of rose. 
The latter! would willingly have examined, but have been unable to obtain a specimen, or 
in fact, of any Indian otto of rose in a state of purity. 

Tunisian otto of rose, valued at an enormous price, was sent to the great exhibitio 
1851, but I had no opportunity of obtaining asample. 
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sketch: The author, Lieutenant Navarro, describes its natural beauties, and 
its commercial and military capabilities, in glowing terms, and certainly with 
much reason, as it lies at the head of the Gulf. of Guinea, only three degrees from 
the Equator, and twenty miles from the Continent, near the mouth of the Niger, 
and many other considerable rivers, with bold shores, a good harbor, valleys of 
extreme fertility, watered by fine streams, and noble mountains, ten thousand 
feet in elevation. 

The Island of Fernando Po lies in the bay of Biafra, in N. latitude 3° and E. 
longitude 15°. The harbor in the bay of Santa Isabel offers a sight of the most 
impressive description to the visiter. Verdant hills, sloping to the water, are 
overlooked by the mountain of that name, 10,000 feet high. Right and left from 
the harbor the shores extend, covered with a coat of exuberant ‘vegetation ; 
northeast are the lofty heights of the Camarones, whose summits are clad in 
pe tual snows, while eastward are seen the Cordillera of Rumby, and the low 
ands at the mouth of the river Bimbia. “The panorama formed by these,” 
remarks Navarro, “‘ we often contemplated, absorbed for hours with admiration, 
while our hearts rose to the Creator, struck with a sense of the littleness of man 
in the presence of that sublime spectacle of nature.” 

There are twe other bays, that of San Carlos, on the northwest, much larger 
and better sheltered, and that of Conception on the east, which affords no pro- 
tection to ships in the tornado months, that is in April, May, October, and No- 
vember, although there the first Spanish settlements were formed. The soil is 
of the richest kind, and the pasturage abundant, as might be expected in so 
warm a climate, with frequent and copious rains. The most common trees are 
the cedar, ebony, mahogany and palm. These are found in all parts; and the 
buildings are all constructed of native timber. Our writer assures us that cot- 
ton, indigo, and sugar-cane, might be cultivated with success. 

Oranges are abundant, but inferior in flavor, while the lemons are very good ; 
and guavas, mangos, tamarinds, plantains of different sorts, and pines, are Loin 
duced in great numbers, though not equal in quality to those of the West Indies. 
But the yams, which are the princi * product of the island, and the chief food 
of the negroes, are pronounced the best in the world, and Navarro prefers them, 
as cooked by the natives, to any form in which he has seen pvtatoes. The 
op however, is the treasure of the ne: in that island. From that tree he 

rst extracts crude oil, which, when purified, is useful for many — In 
the state in which it is sold in the town, in calabashes, it is used by the people 
both for food and for lights. Then they obtain wine from the same tree ee 
ing off the juice from its fruit, which is subjected to fermentation. It the 
appearance of milk, and a sharp, acrid taste, not agreeable to — Ina 
few days it acquires port Pee strength. The leaves of the palm furnish 
thatch for all the houses, being so laid as to exclude the heaviest rains. On 
some parts of the coast, palm leaves are made into hats, umbrellas, &c., and the 
more delicate parts of the plant are converted into a kind of food resembling 
cauliflowers. 

Strange as it appears, the interior of the island of Fernando Po is almost 
entirely unknown, being seldom visited by any of the inhabitants, in any part. 
Although it is of so small extent, the roughness of the surface, the vast propor- 
tionate elevation of the mountains, and the thick bushes which cover the ground 
in most places, render travelling difficult, and the population is confined to the 
borders of the sea. Hence it was that the intelligent writer of the report was 
unable to obtain full accounts of the animals, although he heard reports of the 
existence of a gi eat variety Birds of the fowl kind, he informs us, abound 
but, although he heard of plenty of deer, apes, Prone and pheasants, he did 
not eredit the reports, and he was surprised to find but few domestic animals, as 
swine, cattle, and sheep, in comparison with the extensive pastures. Poisonous 
snakes are, too, common, and white ants very troublesome, with some centipedes 
and scorpions. Excellent fish and turtle are abundant on the coasts, of which 
the expedition obtained valuable supplies, and sperm whales frequently made 
their appearance in the neighborhood, as well as whalera in pursuit of them. 

The writer recommends that Spanish ye eng colonies be planted in the 
island, by which many valuable crops might soon be raised, and large herds of 
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cattle and sheep. Thus far, the few rich merchants, proprietors on the island, 
content themselves with raising yams enough to feed their negroes, who make 
for them the palm oil, which is now the great staple of trade, while they pay 
exorbitant prices for various articles, which would soon be raised in superabun- 
dance if the needed colonists were once settled there. With respect to health, 
while very contradictory opinions have been expressed by different writers, 
Navarro declares that the island is salubrious, and nearly free from the worst 
diseases of the neighboring coasts, except fevers, which are the prevailing ones. 

The city of Isabel stands on a square platform, 100 feet above the level of the 
sea, open to the prevailing southwest winds. The houses are of wood, and 
chiefly of one story, and few of them are visible from the bay The inhabitants 
are chiefly negroes, who, except the Crumans, have adopted European customs, 
and are very polite and civilized. 

Histony.—The island of Fernando Po was discovered in 1471, by a Portu- 

ese of that name, who at first called it tha Formosa, or Beautiful Island. Dr. 

ensman, on account of its great beauty, called it the Madeira of the Gulf of 
Guinea. It was ceded to Spain, accordihg to Mariana, in 1778. But, in conse- 
quence of a rebellion which occurred the following year among the troops sent 
to occupy it, and the failure of two or three expeditions sent there, which suf- 
fered severely from the climate, the island remained unoccupied until 1827, 
when the English established there the colony of Clarence, and transferred to it, 
from Sierra Leone, the tribunal for the suppression of the slave-trade. But in 
1883 the British government acknowledged the claims of Spain, and resigned 
the island to her. be 

Appearance or Fernanpo Po.—Navarro speaks with admiration’ of the ap- 
pearance of that remarkable island. “ Its elevated coasts,” he says, “ present 
the majestic aspect of all the virgin forests of America. The richness of vegeta- 
tion, and abundant variety of trees, exceed all possible description. The steamer 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa (in which he visited it) dropped her anchor in the bay 
of San Carlos, inthe Western part of the island, in the night, and the following 
morning set off to examine the coast to Santa Isabel, which we effected, passing 
along at the distance of pistol-shot, so bold is the shore, and so free from rocks. 
We ceased not a moment to admire the magnificent spectacle presented to our 
view.” 


9.—BRIDGE ACROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


The English — have published some of the details of the plans, not lo: 
since submit y Mr. Charles Boyd, of London, for uniting England 
France by a gigantic tubular bridge across the channel, between Dover and 
Cape Grinez, the nearest points on the opposite coasts. In order to afford a 

to vessels of the largest size, the bridge would rest on one side of the 
cliffs of Cape Grinez, the French abutments being raised one hundred and fifty- 
three feet higher than the English, to compensate for the difference of elevation 
of the clifis. The bridge would be supported by one hundred and ninety towers, 
at a distance of five hundred feet apart, each having a light to guide vessels at 
night, and an alarm-bell for a warning in the fogs. The greatest depth of the 
channel, on the line proposed, is one hundred and eighty-six feet. he bridge 
would have two or more railroads, which it is estimated could be traversed in 
twenty minutes ; and it would be so built as to admit the light of day—being 
lighted at night by gas. 

In order to prevent all fear of invasion, the projector proposes that each end 
of the bridge shall be commanded by a strong battery. The towers, which 
would be one hundred feet in diameter, and two hundred and sixty feet high, 
wonld rest on colossal bases, three hundred and sixty feet square at the bottom, 
and one hundred and fifty feet square at the top, rising to a height of forty feet 
above the water, and would be formed of blocks of granite, united by iron bars. 
The elevation of the tops of the towers would thus be three huudred feet above 
the surface of the water. 

Mr. Boyd estimates the utmost ible cost of the bridge $30,000,000, but he 
thinks that it could be built for half that sum, and that the whole cost would be 
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reimbursed to the company in eight yoars. This project soems to promise bet- 
ter success than that of Mr. Gamond, who proposes to build a tunnel under the 
channel at a cost of only $4,000,000.—Reading Gazette. 


10.—THE GREAT ECLIPSE OF 1860. 


M. Faye, in a memoir lately read before before the French Academy, cuggesta 
a concert in the observations to be made by astronomers — the great ecli 
of the sun of July 18, 1860, partial over a great portion of Europe and Amélie, 
and total in Spain, Algiers, and Morocco, and a portion of North America. M. 
Faye recommends the establishment of stations, with some degree of regularity, 
along the path of the total eclipse. 

Among many recommendations to astronomers in their observations, are, the 
study of the physical constitution of the sun; of the protuberances on the 
solar surface ; the testing of the tables of the moon’s motion; careful observ- 
ations of meteorological phenomena, of magnetic variations, and the like, during 
the period of the eclipse. 

If the plan traced ont by M. Faye be acted upon, it will furnish more positive 
information than has ever been obtained from the observation of any dozen 
eclipses since the world began. Great aid can be derived from the application 
of photography to recording the phases of the eclipse. 

Anumber of French astronomers propose to go to Spain to observe the 
eclipse ; among them is M. Faye. He is now preparing instruments of ail kinds 
to be used on the expedition. It is certainly to be hoped that all this labor will 
not be lost by a cloudy day on the 18th of July. 

This eclipse will offer very favorable conditions for finding the new group of 
asteroids which M. Leverrier has shown to exist between the sun and Mercury. 
The obscuration of the sun’s light will render them easily visible, should any of 
considerable magnitude be then near the sun. Of course we cannot be sure of 
seeing auy of them ; for it may be that this new group is made up of a very 
great number of very small bodies, possibly too small for the magnifying power 
of our most powerful telescopes. 


11.—CANAL AND RIVER NAVIGATION. 


A novel system of river traction, for some years in use upon the Seine, and 
about to be introduced into Belgium, is said to be free from those objections 
which have hitherto prevented the eneral use of steam vessels on canals and 
small rivers, A chain is primarily laid down on the bottom of the channel 
along the whole distance through which the proposed traffic is to extend. This 
chain enters the towing steamer at one end, and passes out at the other, passing 
in one or more turns over a drum or cylinder on board the vessel. The num- 
ber of turns is regulated by the freight to be towed, so as to insure the chain 
against rendering or slipping on the drum. The steam-engine causes the drum 
to revolve, and so draw along the tow-boat and the three or four thousand tons 
it has to tow. 


12.—A GREAT VESSEL OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Ptolemy Philopater, who lived some 200 years before Christ, had a ship with 
40 banks of rowers, being 560 English feet in length—190 feet louger than the 
Persia, and only 120 feet shorter than the Great Eastern ; 76 feet from one side 
to the other ; in height, to gunwales, it was 96 feet, and from the highest part 
of the stern to the water-line, it was 100 feet ; it had four rudders, each 60 feet 
long. When it put to sea, it held more than 4,000 rowers and 400 supernu- 
meraries, and on the deck were 3,000 marines. And besides all these, there was a 
large body of men under the decks, and a vast quantity of provisions and 
supplies. ; 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


We are indebted to the Committee 
for a copy of their Report, which is 
signed by Bishops Polk, Elliott, &c., 
embodying a “A Constitution and 
Code of Statutes for the New Uniwer- 
sity of the South.” 

he Committee consulted all the 
most valuable publications of Euro 
and of the United States on the sub- 
ject of education in the highest walks, 
and examined very carefully into the 
systems adopted and pursued in the 
best institutions, visiting a large num- 
ber of them in person. The plan 
which they propose, embraces features 
which are found in the most dis- 
tinguised universities in the world. 

The Report of the Committee was 
adopted at a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, held in New-Orleans on the 
8th-13th February, 1860. 

There are twenty statutes, well con- 
densed. 

By Section il., the Vice-Chancellor, 
elected during good behavior, is made 
the virtual head of the University, 
with a salary of $6,000, and a resi- 
dence for his family. His powers are 
necessarily large. 

The Professors, Section III., are 
elected for five years only, and are re- 
eligible. This is a new feature, and it 
is difficult to say how it will work. 
The object is to secure zeal and effi- 
ciency ; but would not the free system, 
adopted in part, secure this as well, 
and why this innovation? The num- 
ber of professors is unlimited, and their 
salaries are fixed at $3,000, which may 
be increased by fees to $5,000. As- 
sistant-Professors are also provided 
for, and Lecturers. 

The President of the Board of Trus- 
tees is Chancellor of the University, 
and must be the senior Bishop of t 
Southern Dioceses. 

The following schools are to be at- 
tached to the University, and may be 
increased as expediency shall suggest : 


1. School of Greek Language and Litera- 


ture. 

2. School of Latin Language and Litera- 
ture. 

3. School of Mathematica 

4. School of Physics. 

5. School of Metaphysics. 

6. School of History and Archeology. 


7. School of Natural Sciences, with Cab- 


inets and Garden of Plants attached. 








8. School of Geology, Mineralogy, and Pa- 
leontology. 
9. School of Civil Engineering, Construc- 
tion, Architecture and Drawing. 
10. School of Theoretical and Experimental 
Chemistry. 
11. School of Chemistry applied to Agri- 
culture and the Arts. 
12. School of the Theory and Practice of 
Agriculture, with Farm attached. 
13. School of Moral Science and the Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion. 
14. School of English Language and Liter- 
ature. 
15. School of French Language ,and Litera- 


ture 
16. School of German Language and Litera- 
t 


ure. 

17. School of Spanish Language and Litera- 
ture. 

18. School of Italian Language and Litera- 
ture. 

19. School of the Philosophy of Language. 

20. School of Rhetoric, Criticism, Elocution 
and Composition. 

21. School of American History and Anti- 
quities, 

22. School of Ethnology and Universal 
Geography. 

23. School of Stamens | (etth Observa- 
tory) and Physical Ge y- 

24. School of Political  Beience, Political 
Economy, Statistics, Law of Nations, Spirit 
of Laws, General Principles of Government 
and Constitution of the United States. 

25. School of Commerce and Trade, inclu- 
ding the History and Laws of wo Be 
change, Insurance, Brokerage and k- 
Keeping. 

26. School of Theology. 

27. School of Law. 

28. School of Medicine. 

29. School of Mines and Mining. 

30. School of Fine Arts. 

We select some of the features em- 
braced in the plan of the University : 

Section 1. No student shall matri- 
culate at the University until he shall 
attain such age as may be prescribed ; 
nor unless he shall agree to enter at 
least three schools of the University, 
one of which skall in all cases be the 
school of Moral Science and the Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion. But 
for special cause shown, the Vice- 

Chancellor may permit the student to 
take one school only besides that of 
Moral Science. Pica 

2. A diploma of graduation in any 
school may be given at the end of the 
term to each student who shall have 
attained a certain standard, to be de- 
termined by examiners =o by 
the Hebdomadal Board. But no dip- 
loma shall in any case be conferred 
uatil the candidate shall have passed 
such examination in the English lan- 
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guage as may be appointed by the 
oard. 


3. The degree of A. B. may be con- 
ferred on such individuals as shall 
have passed the examination necessary 
for graduation in the schools follow- 


M 
oral Science and Evidences of 
Christianity. 

Greek Language and Literature. 

Latin Language and Literature. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

English Language and Literature. 

4. The degree of A. M. may be con- 
ferred on such individuals as shall 
have passed the examina‘ion for gra- 
duation in the schools above men- 
tioned, together with the following : 

Metaphysics. 

Theoretical and Experimental Chem- 


istry. 

Political Sciences. 

Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloeution, and 
Composition. 

French Language and Literature. 

The German, Spanish, or Italian 
Language and Literature, as the stu- 
dent may elect. 

Moreover, he must be able to speak 
the French language with accuracy. 

5. Fellowships in the University may 
be conferred by the Board of Trustees 
on such Masters of Arts as have ex- 
celled in any one of the following 
schools, to wit: of Greek Language 
and Literature, Latin Language and 
Literature, English Language and 
Literature, Physics, Mathematics, Me- 
taphysics, Chemistry, or Natural Sci- 
ences. 

Three Fellows may be elected every 
year, each of whom shall have the use 
of a suit of rooms free of rent, and $500 
per annum. The tenure of a Fellow- 
ship shall be for five years. Ifa Fel- 
low be elected to a Professorship or 
Assistant Professorship, he shall vacate 
his Fellowship. Every fellow shall re- 
side in the University, and may take 
pupils for private instruction. 

6. The general duties of police shall 
be performed by a Proctor, to be ap- 

ointed by the Board of Trustees. 
fe shall be aided by as many assist- 
ants as may be necessary, who shall be 
appointed by the Vice-Chancellor. 

. It shall be the duty of the Proctor 
to exercise a constant and careful sur- 
veillance over the conduct of the stu- 
dents, and to report to the Vice- 
Chancellor all cases of infraction by 
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them of the regulations of the Univer- 
sity, and the whole charge of the 

lice of the institution is placed in hi 
hands. 


8. All students shall be required to 
board and lodge in such houses as 
shall be provided or licensed for that 
pur the University, except in 
saa: whale they may have parents, 

uardians or relatives residing on the 
dial of the University. 

The number of students occupying 
any one house shall not exceed twelve. 


‘| Rates of board shall be regulated from 


time to time by the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Hebdomadal Board 

An amount sufficient to cover the 
expense of a student’s board and lodg- 
ing for three months, shall in all cases 
be required to be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the University, who shall, 
upon the order of the student, pay 
such boarding-house keeper monthly, 
in advance. 

9. The Hebdomadal Board shall 
have power to establish a gymnasium 
for athletic exercises, and any other 
school of a usefnl and refining influ- 
ence, and to appoint the officers 
thereof. 


The following recent publications 
are received through J. C. Morgan & 
Co., Thos. L. White, Bloomfield, Steel 
& Co., and H. D. McGinnis, booksel- 
lers, of New-Orleans : 


How Could He Help It? or. The 
Heart Triumphant. By A. S. Roe. 


This is a new novel from the house 
of Derby & Jackson, New-York. It is 
the production of a very popular 
American, whose works are regular] 
reprinted in England, and have a wide 
circulation in both countries. 


Carolina Sports by Land and Water, 
including Incidents of Devil Fishing, 
Wild Cat, Deer, and Bear Hunting, 
&e. By the Hon. Wm. Elliott, of 
South Carolina. With six illustra- 
tions. New-York : Derby & Jackson. 
1859. 


One of the most attractive and read- 
able works of the day, and descriptive 
of some of the most stirring adventures 
by land and by water, e author is 
an accomplished scholar and polished 
writer, and, withal, a rare sportsman. 
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Miss Slimmens’ Window, and Other 
Papers. By Mrs. Mark Peabody. 
With numerous illustrations, from 

igns by Howard. New-York: 

Derby & Jackson. 1859. 

A volume replete with rich humor 
and admirable satire. “ The Tallow 
Family in America,” “Luey in the 
City,” “Mr. Fitz Foom in the Coun- 
try,” are three capital stories. 

ild Sports in the South; or, The 
Camp-Fires of the Everglades. By 
Charles E Whitehead, with illus- 
trations by Ehninger, Tait, and 
others. 

This work is also from the house of 
Derby & Jackson. It is made up of 
sketches contributed some years ago to 
the “Spirit of the Times.” Nothing 
more is claimed than that it contains 
pleasant reminiscences of hunting life 
and adventure in the peninsula of 
Florida ; and counterparts of tales, 
some of them remembered, some of 
them fancied, that frontier hunters teil 
when assembled at night around their 
camp-fires. 

Acadia; or, A Month with the Blue 
Noses. By Fredk. S. Cozzens, au- 
thor of “Sparrowgrass Papers.” 
New-York: Derb Jackson. 

The author visted this interesting 
region on account of ill health, and de- 
seribes very faithfully what he saw, 
drawing for his historical facts upon 
Judge Halliburton’s History of Nova 
Scotia. 

The Fool of Quality. A novel, in 2 
vols. 

Derby & Jackson have republished 
this famous English novel of the last 
century, which purports to be a his- 
tory of Henry, Earl of Moreland, by 
Henry Brooke, Esq., and add to it an 


introduction by Dr. Strickland, and 
a Biographical Preface, by Charles 
Kingsley. 


Of this work the Rev. Dr. Clark 
once said: “I will tell you a secret 
about ‘The Fool of Quality ;’ you 
know the work is considered in the 
ight of a novel. I knew its author, 

r. Brooke, who asked me one day 
whether I had read it. I told him I 
had. He then asked my opinion of 
it, when I told him it sometimes 
made me laugh, and sometimes ery, 
and sometimes made me ready to go 
upon my knees ; but while ing it, 
this thought impressed me — it is a 
fiction; and then was at my- 
‘That,’ replied Mr. Brook, ‘ is 
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the general opinion ; but I can assure 

you, with the exception of a few 

touches of coloring, everything is 
founded in fact —even the incidents 
are facts.’” 

We hope that this enterprise of re- 
publishing the early English nevels 
will be prosecuted further, and meet 
with success. 

The Path which Led a Protestant Law- 
er to, the Catholic Church. By 
eter H. Burnett. New-York : 

1860, 

The author says of himself: “I 
was once a Protestant and became a 
Catholic, and the main reasons which 
led to the change will be found sub- 
stantially stated in the following 
work.” 

His parents were Baptists, but until 
the age of 32 he was not a believer in 
the truth of Christianity. Having 
been aroused upon the subject, he de- 
termined to investigate it, and pro- 
eured for that purpose all the works 
to be obtained on either side. The 
resuit is quite a large volume, which 
he gives to the public, and which D. 
a & Co. publish. 

wumanics. By T. Wharton Collins, 

Esq. 1860. 

Another work from the Appletons. 
The author is well known in New- 
Orleans, and was once the presiding 
judge in the city court. We need not 
say that his work is ee ning | meta- 
physical, when the captions of its di- 
visions are mentioned — “ Vitality,” 
“ Sensation,” “ Emotion,” “ Thought,” 
“ Action,” &c., &e. 

Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, 
from 1789 to 1859. By Thomas H. 
Benton of Missouri. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


We are just in receipt of volumes 
XI. and XII. This great work rapid- 
ly approaches completion, and the de- 
bates to 1836 are contained in the 
volumes now published. It consti- 
tutes an invaluable political library, 
and should be in the hands of every 
student of political history. Mr. Cole- 
man, at the bookstore of J. B. Steel & 
Co., New-Orleans, is the agent for this 
work, and for Appleton’s Encyclopedia 
and other publications. 

The Origin of Species, by Means of Nat- 
ural Selection or the Preservation of 
Favored Races in the Struggle for 
Life. By Charles Darwin, M. A. 


An interesting volume for those cu- 
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rious about natural history, and a very 
readable work for any enlightened per- 
son. The author is known as the au- 
thor of a “Journal of Researches dur- 
ing a Voyage round the World.” 


Man, from his Cradle to his Grave. 
C. Graham, M. D., 1859. 
York: Calvin Blanchard. 


This is a curious work, about which 
we are not at present prepared to form 
an opinion, except that it is unques- 
tionably the production of a very sin- 
cere and conscientious man and a deep 
thinker. The object of the author 
seems to be a protest against the dog- 
matisms of the clergy and their fre- 
quent teachings, which represent God 
in the light of a stern and feelingless 
tyrant, ete., ete. ‘* Such exhibitions of 
the Deity,” he says, “ may make us 
fear him as we do the Devil, but they 
ean never beget that sincere, hearty, 
and unalloyed love which a wie | o 
ject will invariably and unavoidably 
command.” 


B 
New. 


Dr, Oldham at Greystones, and His 
Talk There. New-York: D Apple- 
ton & Co. 1860. 


Tedious enough as far as we have 
examined it. The author might have 
spared us some of his wise saws about 
p anced and the slave trade, consider- 
ing how we have been dosed ad nau- 
seam on that subjeet. He says “I can 
honor slaveholders, such as I know 
there are thousands in the South, good 
men, trying to do their duty in the 
state in which God’s providence and 
man’s laws have put them, without 
their leave asked.” 


The West Coast of Africa and its Is- 
lands. By Rev. C. W. Thomas, M. 
A. With Illustrations. New-York: 
Derby & Jackson. 1860. 


Another work on Africa, and a most 
interesting and valuable one, by a 
clergyman who was for three years 
chaplain of the African squadron, and 
who therefore had every opportunity 
for observation. The material was 
first contributed in letters to the South- 
ern Christian Advocate, published at 
Charleston. The volume embraces 


adventures and observations on the 
west coast of Africa, and its islands, 
with historical and descriptive sketches 
of the Madeira, Canary, Biafra, and 
» in- 


Cape Verd Islands; their climates. 
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habitants, and productions; accounts 
of places, peoples, customs, trade, mis- 
sionary operations, etc. ete., lying be- 
tween Tangier, Morocco, and Benguela, 
with a full and minute account of the 
slave trade. 


The Historical “ewan, “ve Louisiana, 
now located at Baton Rouge, has is- 
sued a circular soliciting 

1st. Old mahuscripts and documents, civil, 
military and social. 

2d. Old printed volumes, of whatever 
kind, bearing directly or indirectly upon our 
early history. 

3d. Maps, surveys, charts, charters, deeds, 
notarial acts, conveyances, contracts, etc., 
belonging to the early settlers. 

4th. Descriptions of landmarks, mounds, 
Indian relics, curiosities, etc. 

5th. Pedigrees of families, running back 
into the territorial times of the French and 
Spanish occupation. 

6th. Topographical facts, fossils, minerals, 
and rare or curious products of the animal 
vegetable or mineral kingdom, accompanied 
by authentic accounts of their discovery, or 
other reliable data concerning them. 

7th. Statistics of every kind that throw 
light upon the progress of society, or record 
the achievements of our people in arts, sci- 
ence or literature. 

Should the association at any time 
be dissolved, its library and museum 
would, on the terms of its charter, be- 
come the property of the State. 

In 1846 we were one of a few gen- 
tlemen who were engaged in reviving 
the old Historical Society of Louisiana, 
which was done by making the ven- 
erable Judge Martin President. Man 
meetings were held and circulars issued, 
as will be seen in the introduction of 
one of the yolumes of French’s Histori- 
eal Collection. The property, ete. of 
the Society was afterward passed over 
to the Academy of Sciences at New- 
Orleans which established a chapter 
of local history. Success to the new 
Society ! 

A gm subscriber addresses 
us some excellent thoughts upon the 
rights of the South, and the vatue of the 
Union. What he says of the excesses 
of democracy and of the conservative 
elements of society, may be unpopular 
doctrine in certain quarters, but it is a 
doctrine which seems to be gaining 
ground notwithstanding. We extract : 


“An unmixed democracy is capri- 
cious and unstable, and unless arrested 
by the hand of despotism, leads to 
anarchy, and will end in agrarianism. 
As much of the aristocracy of England. 
as would have been retained in Amer- 
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ea, would have leavened the mass, and 
purified the whole. Too much liberty 
and equality beget a dissolute licen- 
tiousness, and a contempt of law and 
morals. Why do we see, to-day, Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina in the lead of 
Southern rights and Southern liberties, 
and Southern honor? The chivalrous 
sons of the old Palmetto, and the proud 
old families of ‘Virginia, are yet true to 
their ancient suntiments, and with con- 
stant pride they guard their unstained 
escutcheons. Yes! in these aristocra- 
tie States the banner of resistance to 
tyranny has ever been first unfurled, 
and most devotedly sustained; and 
mournful will the time be for the 
South, when the taunted chivalry of 
the one, or the ridiculed ‘ first families’ 
of the other shall no longer control 
their destinies.” 





‘he Alabama legislature has recently 
broken ground in a practical shape on 
the subject of Southern Direct Trade, 
and displayed the most enlightened and 
liberal spirit. The act, as passed, was 
prepared byMr. Chambers, of Barbour 
county, and advocated by him with 

at zeal and intelligence. It exempts 
the sale of all goods imported into the 
Southern States directly from foreign 
countries from any description of state, 
county or municipal taxation, and 
makes such provisions as will secure 
the state against frauds ; to wit : 


“Sec. 3.'Be it further enacted, That in 
the assessment of taxes, all persons 
claiming exemption from taxation from 
sales on merchandise, under the provi- 
sions of the Act,shall render to the 
assessors a statement of such sales, 
verified by affidavit in writing, made 
before the Assessor, (to be filed in the 


office of the Judge of Probate of the | 


county,) in the words following to wit: 
+L , do solemnly swear (or affirm, 
as the case may be,) that the merchan- 
dise embraced in the foregoing state- 
ment of sales, was imported irectly 
from a foreign country into the city of 
—, as I am informed by ——, of 
said city, of whom I purchased the 
same, and I verily believe the same to 
be true ;’ and the person claiming the 
exemption provided for in this Act shall 
also Ble in the office of the Judge of 
Probate of the county, certified copies 
of the invoices of the merchandise on 
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which it shall appear under the affida- 
vit of the person from whom they were 
purchased, that they were directly im- 
ported into some one of the Southern 
States of this Union from a country 
foreign to the United States.” 


A Commissioner is provided for by 
the Act, tobe appointed by the Gov- 
eraor, who shall communicate with the 
merchants and authorities of the sev- 
eral Southern States, and report to the 
next legislature a plan for the encour- 

ement of direct foreign intercourse, 
with full statistical data, &e. The sum 
of $4,500 is appropriated to carry out 
the Act. 





We referred in our February num- 
ber to the resolutions of the legislature 
of South Carolina, upon the subject of 
a Conference of the Southern States, 
growing out of the political relations 
of the country. The State of Missis- 
sippi has responded by the appoint- 
ment of delegates, and by fixing the 
time and place for such conference, to 
meet, at Atlanta, Georgia, on the first 
Monday of June next. The second of 
the joint resolutions of the legislature 
is to the effect following : 

Szo.2. That the election of President of 
the United States, by votes of one section of 
the Union only, on the ground that there 
exists an irreconcilable conflict between the 
two sections, in reference to their respective 
systems of labor. and with an avowed pur- 
pose of hostility to the institution of slavery 
as it prevails in the Southern States, and as 
recognized as the compact of Union, would 
so threaten a destruction of the ends for 
which the Constitution was formed, as to 
justify the slaveholding States in taking 
counsel together for their separate protec- 
tion and safety. 


The legislature of Louisiana will, it 
is thought, at its present session, pro- 
vide for a Geological Survey of the 
State, a matter of the greatest import- 
ance, we conceive, to its material inter- 
ests. It is pees that th. State Ge- 
ologist shall be required,— 

1. To make an accurate and com- 
plete survey of the State, as contem- 
plated in the 1st Section of this Act. 

2. To present to the Governor, for 
the use of the Legislature, in Janua: 
of each year, a report of his officia 
acts and doings, together with illustra- 
tions, maps and drafts, and drawings, 


" ‘ ° ° ete. 
which such exemption is claimed, from 8. To fufnish a scientific description 


~ 
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of the rocks and minerals, soils, waters, » guirer well remarks, and what is said 


and animal and vegetable productions, 
with ample specimens of the same ; 
which specimens and descriptions shall 
be deposited in the capitol, in the room 
set apart for the Iistorical Society of 
the State; duplicates of whieh said 
specimens, and their deseriptions shall 
be also deposited by said Geologist in 
each of the Literary, Scientific, and 
Educational Institutions in the State, 
as the Legislature shall direct; and 
the said reports, maps, charts, draw- 
ings and specimens, shall be the exclu- 
sive property of the States. 


Our SournerNn Crrtes are very anx- 
ious about trade, but the merchants ex- 
pect to get it without an effort, at least 
without cost. Hence, Southern papers 
are filled up with Northern, and not 
Southern advertisements! The North 
understands the thing very well, and 
purchases permanent places in all of 
our advertising sheets! The most ex- 
treme Southern Rights paper could not, 
of course, refuse them a place which 
they are willing liberally and promptly 
to pay for, and which no Southern man 
cares to occupy. ‘Thus it is that three 
fourths of the advertisements in our 
own Review are from Northern houses. 
We offer its great facilities for reachin 
the planters and interior merchants ofa 
the South to Southern merchants, but 
offer in vain—neither Charleston, Sa- 
vannah nor Mobile will give us so much 
as asingle card—Baltimore and Rich- 
mond offer but a page or two, and New- 
Orleans five or six only! ! Do these 
cities want trade? 

When subscribers consider that the 
advertising sheets of the Review do 
not interfere with the quantity of read- 
ing matter which is now, as they will 
find upon examination, greater than 
ever before—that the additional post- 
age charge is virtually nothing—that 
the profits on the advertisements con- 
stitute almost the entire profits of the 
work, we are sure they will not regard 
us tobe acting amiss in accepting as 
many as may offer and from any source. 
It is, at least, one mode of putting the 
North under contribution for the sup- 
port of what ail must regard a very ex- 
treme and decided Southern Journal, 
if the South is not willing to do it her- 
self, and the North is entitled to all the 
advantages of the aet, trade included. 

Upon this subject the Richmond En- 





will apply to every Southern city : 


“The H of Richmond proves that 
natural adva: alone will never build 
up a large city ; nor will the superadded ar- 
tificial advantages arising from the progress 
and completion of our canal and rai 
which open to us “eye part of our own 
State, as well as North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and finally the great West, give to Rich- 
mond a rapid growth, if her advantages are 
not made known ; and this can be done a 
thousand fold more effectually by a paper well 
filled with advertisements ot merchants and 
manufacturers than by filling the same space 
with editorials and communications, stating 
the general facts that Richmond is a large 
commercial and manufacturing city. 80 ac- 
customed are the people, for whose business 
Richmond would compete, to see, in most 
of the leading general newspapers, as well 
as in the special advertising papers, the ad- 
vertisments not only of new, but of many 
of the oldest, largest, and wealthiest com- 
mercial and manufacturing establishments 
in the large cities at the North, that unless 
Richmond merchants and manufacturers 
present themselves in the same way, they 
cannot command the trade which the geo- 
graphical pesition of Richmond entitles 
them to expect.” 





We have received the semi-annual 
circular of the Judson Female Institute 
of Marion, Alabama, whose advertise- 
ment appears in our columns. The In- 
—- as existed for twenty-two years, 
and is enjoying unexampled prosperi 
under the Sales of Fictedaer ad 
Davis, who is represented as a Chris- 
tian gentleman, and an able and efficient 
instructor. 





Mr. Edney, who is a North Carolinian, 
advertises in our pages his celebrated 
“ American pump,”’ which we know to 
be a simple and valuable invention, and 
one largely used in every section of 
~ country, Northand South. See his 
card. 


Every planter should have, of course, 
a well-furnished medical chest and un- 
derstand something of the nature and 
uses of medicine. It is important to 
know what articles to purchase and the 
proportions, etc. We have been think- 
ing for some time to obtain and publish 
a proper list, which to-day is met with 
in a circular issued by James Syme, 
druggist, 134 Canal-street, New-Or- 
leans. The articles are put up neatly 
in labeled bottles with full printed di- 
rections, and packed in a case. Price 
$50. To the list might be added: 
ether, aloes, Spa nish blister-fly, chlo- 

. 
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ride of lime, cotton wadding in sheets, 
gentian root, senna, caustic, a set of 
scales with apothecaries’ weights, a 
Dutch tile, bone and iron spatula, fil- 
tering funnel, wedgewood mortar and 
pestle, etc. 


MEDICINES FOR A PLANTATION oF 50 
or 100 NEGROES. 


“Four ounces of Quinine; one ‘quart of 
Laudanum; one quart of paregoric; one 
quart of syrup of squills; one quart of hive 
syrup; one quart of sweet spirits of nitre ; 
one quart of hartshorn liniment; one quart 
of spirits of hartshorn ; one quart of essence 
ef peppermint; one quart of essence of gin- 
ger; one quart of spirits of camphor; one 
quart of cough mixture ; ye of anti- 
monial wine; half pound of calomel (Eng- 
lish) ; half pound of blue mass; half pound 
of powde ipecac; one pound of sugar of 
lead ; half pound of calcined magnesia; one 
pound of flour of sulphur; one pound of 
gum camphor; one pound of bi-carbonate 
of soda ; one pound of prepared chalk; one 
pound of powdered alum; one pound of 
blistering ointment ; one pound of mercurial 
ointment ; one pound of simple cerate ; six 
— of epsom salts; two pounds of senna 
eaves; two pounds of crear. of tartar; half 

und of powdered rhubarb; half pound of 
| ee powder; half pound of powdered 
jelep’ half pound of gum asafeetida, (best) ; 

pe per of sulphate of zine; one pound 
of salt petre(pure) ; two pounds of mustard; 
four ounces of tartar emetic; one ounce of 
opium ; two dozen of Fahnestock’s 

; half dozen of sun cholera mix- 

ture; — - iy Nas ey (best) Nae 
gallon of spirits of turpentine; one yard o 
adhesive plaster (in case); one two-ounce 


measure; one pint metallic syr- 
} one medicine chest book.” 


We allow our contributors to express 
their sentiments openly and boldly, 
whether they agree with our own or not. 
Free discussion is all that truth requires, 
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and we are as willing to publish the re- 
as the attack. erefore, let no one 
us responsible for the views of con- 


tributors, unless in express terms they 
receive editorial sanction. We say 
this to meet the case of some very liberal 
persons who “ stop” the Review the 
moment something appears in it that 
they do not like. e should be willing 
for all to pursue this course, if, on the 
other hand, one would send on his 
subscription who found an article in i 
that he did like. Our experience, how- 
ever, is that the enemies of the South 
dislike the Review on principle, and the 
friends of the South, to a very large ex- 
tent, dislike having to pay ee dollars 
for it, SB the highly approve of 
the work! Five dol ars might do very 
well for a second-rate Yankee clock, a 
patent Yankee fiv-trap, a copy of Har- 

r and one of Frank Leslie to boot— 

t for a Southern Review—extrava- 
gant !! “Please stop my subscription 
when the year is up. I have no fault 
with the work, but already take more 
than I can re ides it comes very 
irregularly,” etc., etc. 

«80 runs the world away.” 


Prof. Geo. H. Stueckrath, connected 
with this Review, is now in Texas 
where he will remain during the sum- 
mer,in the effort to increase its sub- 
scription list and make collections in 
that quarter. Wecommend him to all 
true friends of the South. Mr. Stueck- 
rath has prepared interesting statistical 
papers for the Review, and will con- 
tinue to do so. 


' 











